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THE GHOST AT HEATHERBELL ABBEY. 


iL 


T nineteen I returned from a 
foreign school and lived with 
my father in England. I had been 
at home a year when I received an 
urgent invitation from an old friend 
of my dead mother, to go and spend 
Net lgead at her house, far away 
in the country. 
‘It aay be dull,’ she wrote, ‘but 
you can go away whenever you 
wish. Only let me look on the face 
of your mother’s child.’ 
My father said, ‘Go, my dear, I 
wish you to make this visit.’ 
Heatherbell Abbey was situated 
in a remote moorland country. I 
arrived there one wintry evening, 
when all the old chimneys were 
roaring, and the wet ivy was slap- 
ping against the window-panes. I 


found my mother’s friend a kind- 
faced, stately old lady, reclining in 
front of a wide grate full of owing 
fire. She was too infirm to rise, 
but received me tenderly, and sent 
me with the housekeeper to get 
rid of my travel-stains. I liked at 
once the pretty fire-lit room to 
which I was conducted, also the 
housekeeper’s good-humoured grand- 
motherly countenance. I soon felt 
at home in Heatherbell Abbey. It 
was @ still, quaint household, where 
the people seemed to me to live and 
move about in a kind of peaceful 
dream. I liked it at first, and after- 
wards I loved it. 

Christmas.week arrived, and with 
it Mrs. Holme’s only son, the 
youngest, ae the only living child 
of many. made tea on those 
happy Dee for mother and son, 
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and I cantered every day over the 
frosty roads with Alarie Holme, and 
worked frivolité at night by the 
lamplight, while he read aloud to 
his motherand me. It was a happy 
time and very quiet, because Mrs. 
Holme was uot able to receive visi- 
tors. 
On days when Alaric Holme went 
to shoot over tho hills, I loved to 
roam the moors alone, and climb 
the rocks, or gather holly and snow- 
berries for a drawing-room basket ; 
or when December snows and rains 
forbade such excursions, to take my 
block and pencil up to one of the 
odd little cell-like rooms at the top 
of the house, with their slanting 
roofs and latticed windows, and 
there pass delightful hours in sketch- 
ing illustrations for German legends 
made up of wild suggestive bits of 
the landscape, and cerie figures 
traced in the drifting clouds. 

Mrs. Betty the housekeeper ac- 
companied me all over the abbey, 
telling many a story of forgotten 
tenants who once occupied its many 
chambers. It was a quaint, stately 
old building, perplexingly sugges- 
tive of exactly opposite phases of 
life. Some of the apartments were 
fitted up in a style of old-fashioned 
frivolous grandeur, while the corri- 
dors looked like cloisters, and the 
oriel window which faced the sun 
would have fitly enriched a church. 
I discovered that the abbey had, 
as its name suggests, once been in- 
habited by monks; and as I sat 
often on dark days under the grave 
smiles of the twelve apostles, bask- 
ing in the amber glow from the 
glass, and dreaming of summer sun- 
sets, I delighted in sketching heads 
of saintly abbots who might have 
prayed and laboured within the 
walls, and groups of acolytes, whose 
voices might have rung through 
the abbey—how many silont years 
backward into the past. 

There was a certain long, bleak 
drawing-room, which was never 
used, and which scemed too dam 
and chill ever to be inhabited wi 
comfort. I sometimes strayed into 
it, and speculated on what it might 
have been when in use, or what 
it might still be if revivified. I 
believed it was a pretty room once, 


when the buff-and-silver papcring 
was fresh, when the faded carpet 
was bright, when flowers overtiowed 
those monster china vases, and the 
tall windows stood open like doors, 
with the ivy and jasmine crushing 
into the room. But now there was 
a chill, earthy dampness in the 
atmosphere, as though no window 
had been opened, and no fire lighted 
in it for years. Garnishings of 
withered holly were falling into 
dust over the highest mirrors and 
pictures. I drew Mrs. Betty’s 
attention to this. She said: ‘ Yes, 
it was last used at Christmas time, 
and the holly was never taken 
down. The mistress took a dislike 
to the room, and never entered it 
since.’ 

This room had a ghostly fascina- 
tion for me, and I used to steal into 
it in the wintry twilight, and walk 
up and down in the gathering 
shadows, watching with relish the 
tossing of spectral branches outside, 
and listening to the pealing howl 
of the wind. I had of late been 
reading too many German legends; 
but I was young, and full of bright 
health, and what must have been 
intolerably dismal to many, was 
luxury to me. 

One evening I was thus passing 
the half-hour before tea. I walked 
up and down, repeating softly to 
myself— 

*It stands In the lonely Wintertbal 

At the base of Isburg Hill; 
Tt stands as though it fain would fall. 
The dark deserted Mill. 
« Its engines coated with moss and moult 
Bide silent all the day; 
Its mildewed walls and windows o!d 
Are crumbling into decay.’ 


It was quite dusk, but that gleam 
of clearness which sometimes comes 
just before dark after a day of con- 
tinuous rain, now struggled with 
the shadows, and cast a broad space 
of lightness under the dull eye of 
each blank window. This was the 
aspect of the room as I turned near 
the door to retrace my steps to the 
shadowy recesses at the farther end. 

Pausing a moment, and glancing 
involuntarily at the most distant 
window, I started at secing some 
one standing beside it. I imstine- 
tively passed my hand over my 
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eyes, and looked again. Neither 
fancy, nor any grotesque combina- 
tion of light and shade had deceived 
me. A young lady was standing 
gazing intently out on the misty 
moors with her small clenched hand 
leaning on a little work-table which 
stood in the window. ‘The figure 
was tall, though so exquisitely 
shaped that it hardly appeared so, 
and clad in black silk, which fell in 
graceful lustrous drapery to the 
ground, sweeping the floor behind. 
The side of the cheek turned towards 
me was perfect in symmetry and 
fair as a lily, without a tinge of 
colour. The hair, black as night, 
was twined in profuse braided 
masses round the small head. A 
band of white encircled the throat 
and wrists, relieving the darkness of 
the dress. 

As I gazed, the figure turned 
slowly round with such an ex- 
pression of hate and deadly pur- 
pose on the face as I shall never 
forget. Then as the countenance 
became perfectly revealed to me, its 
look changed gradually to one of 
triumph, malicious joy, its wicked- 
ness almost hidden under a radiant 


le. 

I gazed with amazement on the 
face, ‘so wondrously beautiful. The 
dark eyes glittered like jewels, haloed 
with dusk fringes, and lightly over- 
shadowed by delicate curved brows. 
The nose was small and straight, 
the lips red and thin, like a ver- 
milion line traced on ivory. That 
wild, beautiful, audacious smile 
quivered over all like moonlight, 
making me shrink in terror from 
I knew not what. As I watched 
the smile faded, and an expression 
of anguish and despair convulsed 
the face; a veil of mist seemed to 
Tise between me and the strange 
figure, and then, cold and trembling, 
I crept out of the room. With a 
return of courage I paused in the 
hall, and glanced backward, but the 
darkness had fallen, and no figure 
‘was discernible. 

I fled down the hall, scarce breath- 
ing till I reached Mrs. Betty’s room. 
I met her coming to seek me. The 
urn had gone up, and Mrs. Holme 
was impatient for tea. I pressed 
across Mrs. Betty’s threshold, eager 


to feel, even for a moment, the re- 
assurance given by light and warmth. 

Mrs. Betty looked startled when 
she saw my face. ‘My word, miss,’ 
she said, ‘you look as if you had 
seen a ghost.’ 

I tried to laugh. ‘ Tell me quick- 
ly,’ I said, ‘ who is the strange young 
lady in the long drawing-room ?” 

“A young lady in the long draw- 
ing-room ?” 

“Yes, do you not know? Nay, 
you must. A beautiful girl in a 
black silk dress, with dark hair, and 
pale, fair face.’ 

Mrs. Betty turned pale, and laid 
the jar of preserves which she 
carried upon the table, as if she had 
grown suddenly too weak to hold it. 

‘It must be a mistake, or you are 
only in jest, miss,’ she said. ‘There 
is no such person in or near the 
house as you describe.’ 

‘I have not been mistaken, and 
I am too much in earnest to jest. 
If there is no such persun, then it 
must have been a ghost.’ 

‘Hush! miss, for God’s sake!’ 
said Mrs. Betty, joining her hands 
in awe. ‘Do not say such a thing 
lightly. Your eyes deceived you 
in the dark. Think no more about 
it, miss, but please go quickly to 
the drawing-room. The mistress 
will wonder where you can be.’ 

‘I will go,’ I said; ‘ but remem- 
ber I am positive.’ 

‘Stay, miss,’ said Mrs. Betty, 
coming after me ere I had taken 
half a dozen steps. ‘ You will pro- 
mise to say nothing of this to any 
one; not to the mistress or Mr. 
Alaric ?’ 

I promised, and reluctantly hast- 
ened to the drawing-room. 


TI. 


A month passed, and I had never 
encountered the strange young lady 
again. During this time Mr. Alaric 
had departed, leaving Heatherbell 
Abbey more still and dreamlike a 
dwelling than before. Mrs. Holme 
and Mrs. Betty each mourned his 
departure in her own particular 
way, but each consoled herself with 
the promise he had given of a speedy 
return. The morning on which 
he went was raw and cheerless, and 
somehow, as I passed down the 
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corridor to breakfast, I thought the 
twelve apostles looked particularly 
grave, and the stained glass miser- 
ably dull. Coming up again, , how- 
ever (after the wheels had rolled 
out of hearing down the avenue), 
with some hot-house violets in my 
hand, I thought the amber sun- 
shine had grown wonderfully radiant, 
a fact difficult to account for, as the 
day was certainly as dark as ever. 


A month had passed, and though 
Thad not forgotten my vision of the 
long SERWtE SOD: plese nor and 
more engrossing thoughts 
vented me from dwelling moortealy 

n the recollection. One evening 

. Holme slept in the firelight, 

and I had flown up to one of the 

cell-like rooms to snatch a bit of 
waste and cloudland for a vi 

Thad lingered till there was danger 


ot spoiling my work for want ot 
light, and at last gathered up my 


pencils to descend. On opening the 
coor I beheld the opposite door 
unclose also, and a figure flitted 
over the threshold, the same that I 
had seen in the long drawing-room ; 
the slim, swaying form, the black, 
lustrous drapery, the pale face, and 
raven hair. Only the width of the 
corridor separated me from her; I 
heard the rustle of her silk skirt, 
and felt a cold stir in the air as it 
wafted past. She flung a strange, 
gleaming smile at me, and flitted 
on along the corridor, and disap- 
peared down the 

I felt all the sickening distress of 
‘supernatural terror; it tormented 
and paralysed me, but I could not 
‘swoon. staggered against the 


wall, but the wild question, ‘ What 
is it? Whatisit? would not suffer 
my senses to leave me. My eyes 
wandered from that mysterious 
door opposite to the staircase, to 
which my limbs refused to cary 
me, and up which I had a horrid 
expectation of seeing that terrible 
white face with its fearful beauty 
coming again to meet me. At 
length, with a frantic effort I dashed 
down the corridor and stairs. Reck- 
less with terror, I sprang from 
flight to flight with a speed which 
my weak limbs could not sup ort 
The swift descent made my 
reel, my knees bent, I grew tie 
and fell heavily from a considerable 
height into the hall. 

I broke my arm in that fall, and 
then I did faint. When I recovered, 
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my arm was set, and Mrs. Betty 
and a doctor were with me in my 
own pretty chamber. 

I implored Mrs. Betty not to leave 
me for a moment. I shuddered at 
the thought of being left alone. I 
told my story at once. The doctor 
shrugged his shoulders, and desired 
Mrs. Betty on no account to leave 
me, an order which she scrupulously 
obeyed, nursing me tenderly till I 
had grown quite well again. 

She tried to divert me by telling 
anecdotes of the family, and espe- 
cially of Mr. Alaric, child, boy, 
and man. But still my feovents 
would wander back to that haunting 
vision, oftenest in twilight, when 
the white face and glittering eyes 
seemed gleaming on me from every 
shadowy corner. 

One evening when my brain 
ached with pondering this uneasy 
theme, I said: 

‘Mrs. Betty, is there no story 
connected with the house which 
might account for the appearance 
of this spirit, for spirit I believe it 
to be?” 

She tried to evade the question, 
but I saw that I had guessed rightly. 
There was a story, and after much 
coaxing I prevailed on her to tell 
it tome. It impressed me drearily 
at the time; I suffered from it for 
a day and two nights; but then the 
sun shone out, and a summer 
wind blew away all my trouble. I 
have tried to put together the frag- 
ments of a story which Mrs. Betty 
told me. It runs as follows :— 


1. 


Twenty-five years before the date 
of my first visit there, Heatherbell 
Abbey was a merry home, full of 
young life, and the music of young 
voices. Alaric Holme, the youngest 
of many, was then unborn, and 
Clarence, the eldest, the hope and 
pride of the house and name, was 
twenty-five. Clarence was the child 
of a former marriage, and all the 
rest of the children were very much 
younger. Mrs. Holme was the 
most affectionate of stepmothers, 
and all almost forgot that she was 
not the real mother of the eldest 
son. 


A few months before the period 


of the story, Mrs. Holme had made 
a change in the arrangements of her 
household; the elder children had 
been sent to school, and a governess 
had been engaged for the younger 
ones. The mother had been anxious 
to find a young person who would 
be gentle and yielding, and not too 
strict with her darlings. She fancied 
that an inexperienced girl might 
better submit to her supervision 
than one well drilled to the occu 
tion of teaching. She engaged her 
governess rather indiscreetly; but 
the young lady had excellent testi- 
monials, and Mrs. Holme was at the 
time quite satisfied. 

Eunice Frith arrived at Heather- 
bell Abbey one stormy evening in 
October. The trees were waili 
and crashing, and the sea booming 
on the strand between the gusts, 
when a vehicle rolled up the avenue, 
bringing the new comer to her des- 
tination. When opened, the great 
hall door was swung back to the 
wall by the storm, and a cold wind 
swirled in under the mats and over 
the thresholds, and swept the bright 
inner hearth with a chill breath, and 
an unheard wail. 

The long drawing-room, then the 
family evening room, was filled with 
glow and brilliance. It was tea- 
time, pleasantest of domestic hours. 
Mr. Holme reclined in his arm- 
chair by the wide, bright hearth. 
Mrs. Holme had just taken her seat 
opposite the steaming urn. The 
rich lamp and firelight sparkled 
on the china and the silver, on the 
half-closed, reposing eyes, and the 
ease-enjoying brows and lips of the 
husband and father, and on the 
shining hair and burnished drapery 
of the wife and mother. It danced 
into the bewildering recesses and 
flattering vistas of the mirrors. It 
leaped over polished ornaments and 
fanciful cabinets, and the carved 
backs of dark, grotesque chairs. 
It was everywhere in snatches, this 
beautiful wandering home - light, 
beckoning quaint fancies from their 
nooks, sweet affections from their 
rose-coloured niches, young thrifty 
hopes from the warm atmosphere 
of their teeming growth, and lead- 
ing them in flowery chains to dance 
a dance of worship round the silent, 
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potent hearth-blaze. It brought 
Clarence Holme to his seat at the 
tea-table, and thus it brought a 
new flush of smiles to the other two 
faces in the room. 

Clarence Holme was the more 
petted by all, and the more beloved 
by his stepmother because that she 
had no son of her own. He was 
the heir and the pride of the house, 
and the darling of father, mother, 
and sisters. His innocent manhood 
excused their creed that Clarence 
could do no wrong. Ilis affectionate 
shule was their brightest sunshine, 
his kindly word and witty jest their 
dearest miusi¢. 

Clarence came and took his seat 
at the table. Lis figure was a good 
height and well knit, broad-chested, 
and round-linbed. His fair hair 
swept from his forehead in sun- 
shiny rings and masses, with a dash 
of warmer colour in the shadows. 
He had been out in the storm with 
the gamekeeper, and his brow was 
very tar and his eyes very bright 
as he sat down smiling by his step- 
mother’s side. Three little fairies 
who had been allowed to wait up 
to welcome their new governess, 
eathered round his elbows with a 
score of questions and appeals to 
* Clarrie.’ 

Mr. Holme, with beaming eyes 
resting on the group at the table, 
had just risen to approach and join 
it, when that expected peal rang 
out from the bell with an unre- 
cognized menace in its shrill cla- 
mour, the hall door swung back, 
and that cold breath swept under 
the threshold. 

Eunice Frith entered the long 
drawing-room with the step of an 
empress, her black silken drapery 
clistening and darkling around and 
lchind her like a sombre cloud. 
She looked like the young queen of 
night, though she wore no jewels, 
except one diamond which blazed 
at her throat, and her eyes which 
elittered under her white forehead 
with a brilliance which no gems 
ever possessed. 

Mr. Holme started and looked at 
his wife. Mrs. Holme rose, flushed 
and uneasy. This was not quite 
the kind of person she had wished 
to see. She glanced from her hus- 


band to Clarence, who stood with 
his hand on the back of his chair, 
and his head bent forward in reveren- 
tial and wondering admiration. 

Eunice Frith passed down the 
long drawing-room without blush 
or falter, her dark head with its 
braided crown gracefully erect, her 
face, fair and unruffled as snow, 
her lips—red as the holly-berries 
ripening for Christmas in the wood 
— undistressed by any nervous 
quiver. She accepted the greetings 
of her surprised employers with 
passionless ease, and took her seat 
at the tea-table as though she had 
si accustomed to sit there all her 

e. 

And the shrinking home-licht 
glanced over her with a nervous 
start, and fled away; and Eunice 
Frith seemed illumined by some 
cold, foreign gleam—some white 
reflection from an iceberg. 


IV. 


Two months passed, and Eunice 
Frith was one of the household. In 
her glistening and darkling robe 
she flitted from school-room to 
drawing-room. Her low, clear voice 
was expected to mingle in the do- 
mestic converse, and her smile, 
though too gleamy, was found to 
possess a fascination. Her infiu- 
ence over the children was complete 
—an influence which had no root in 
love, but was composed of a share 
of admiration and a species of at- 
traction which was more than half 
fear—a fear of which the little pupils 
themselves were scarce conscious. 

It was breakfast-time at Heather- 
bell Abbey. Eunice Frith stuod at 
the window unlacing and lacing her 
white fingers, while her wild dark 
eyes with their jewelled glitter were 
roving restlessly over the waste 
land of snow outside. Mrs. Holme 
stood by the hearth, waiting for her 
husband’s entrance, with her eyes 
fixed uneasily on Clarence, who was 
studying the young governess over 
the edge of his book. He met his 
stepmother’s glance as the appear- 
ance of the letter-bag diverted his 
attention. He met that anxious, 
scrutinizing look with an open sinile 
which seemed to say— 

“No, mother; be at rest. I shall 
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never fall in love with that uncanny 


waty. 

And Mrs, Holme turned to the 
letter-bag. 

Eunice Frith expected no letters, 
for she never turned her head, nor 
removed her eyes, nor appeared to 
disturb the spirit’ within her from 
the contemplation of that silent 
white world whose temperature 


seemed so nearly akin to that of her 
own blood. Clarence sprang for- 
ward for his share of the corre- 
spondence, and Mrs. Holme, with an 
open letter in her hand, uttered an 
exclamation of sorrow and alarm. 
One of her precious girls was ill in 
a far-away school in France. Not 
dangerously, but still wi. They 
must go away at once, she and her 


husband; they must depart at once 
to see the sufferer. 
cried Mrs. 


“How provoking!’ 
Holme to Clarence. 

« Ariel Forrest was to have been 
here the day after to-morrow.’ 

Ariel Forrest was a name Mrs. 
Holme loved to utter. The girl 
was the motherless daughter of a 
school friend. And this name, which 
his stepmother loved to utter, Cla- 
rence loved to hear. 

Eunice Frith opened her red lips 
and closed them again. This was 
the only token she gave of having 
heard what had been said. 

* And will she not come now?” 
asked Clarence, in a voice which 
was careless with an effort. 

No; she will not come now, I 
an sure, I must write and tell 

ier.” 


. 

And the disappointing note was 
written to Ariel Forrest, who had 
promised to spend her Christmas at 
Heatherbell Abbey, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Holme left for France that 
night. ‘We shall be home again 
for Christmas-day, if possible, wero 
their last words. 

Acertain kind, harmless old Aunt 
‘Mattie, who lived a few miles away, 
came to matronize the household in 
the absence of the mistress, and took 
up her abode in the Abbey. 

‘But she is not coming,’ said 
Eunice Frith, as she stood tapping 
her foot in the twilight at the win- 
dow, where the chill snow-wreaths 
looked wanly in at the ruddy hearth. 
“She is not coming, and the watch- 
ful stepmother is away. And as for 
her’—with a scornful glance at the 
poor old lady, unconsciously nod- 
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ding in her chair—‘ she is no match 
for me. I fear her as little as the 
mouse that nibbles at the wainscot.’ 
But Eunice Frith was not om- 
niscient. She could not see beyond 
the verge of ordinary mortal vision. 
She did not know that Mrs. Holme’s 
note had not reached her young 
friend’s dwelling till the bird had 
flown. Therefore, when one even- 
ing she ie i _ her aed and 
wra erself in a rough gray 
pio iar a swift walk over the 
snow, she did not expect to meet 
Ariel Forrest before she returned. 


v. 

Eunice Frith stood transfixed in 
meditation on the Elfin Span, a 
quaint old bridge built high over a 
boiling torrent rushing from the 
mountain. There were weird sto- 
ries about this bridge of ghosts and 
goblins haunting it at nightfall. It 
was near nightfall now, and there 
were few in the country besides the 
governess from the Abbey who 
would have stood there so calmly 
leaning over the old wall, the only 


uate in the white waste. But 
unice Frith feared neither man nor 
spirit. 


Snow was on the earth and snow 
was in the sky. Nature wore a 
shroud, and the shroud was stained 
with blood. A long, ragged, crim- 
son streak lay on the brink of the 
horizon, like gore welling from tho 
dull lips of the gray distant sea. 
Eunice Frith looked like a spirit 
herself, motionless by the wall in 
her gray garments, with her weird 
glittering eyes building monuments 
of ambition in the misty undulations 
of the thick white clouds. 

Woods and mountains, regal in 
their wintry ermine, stretched be- 
hind her, pale uplands swept away 
at either side, and below in the vale 
rose the Abbey with its ivied gables 
and chimneys, one fiery star from the 
oriel glaring back defiance at that 
angry western gleam by the sea. 

‘Mine! mine!’ whispered Eunice 
Frith between her closed lips as her 
eyes roved over the rich lands and 
the noble homestead. 

‘ Mine! mine!’ echoed the water 
rushing under the dark arch of the 
Span; and the wind swept by moan- 


ing faintly—-‘Oh! Clarence Holme, 
woe on you that you have looked 
with frank admiration on this wo- 
man’s cruel beauty !’ 

Hark! there were wheels on the 
road in the distance; and as the 
ities looked and listened a 

gare sprang up on the pathway 
down below. The slight form of a 
young girl with bright brown curls 
blowing in waves and clusters from 
under her velvet hat with its droop- 
ing scarlet-tipped feathers. She was 
wrapped up in black velvet and 
sables, and her hands were thrust in 
a costly muff. She stepped airily 
over the snow in her dainty boots, 
roonrge to follow the carriage with 

te. 

She glanced up and beheld the 
gray figure on the bridge, and met 
the white repellant face and wrath- 
fal eyes of the governess. From 
her triumphant dream of ambition 
Eunice Frith was aroused to behold 
the advent of her rival. 

‘ My foe!’ murmured Eunice Frith 
between her shut teeth; and then, as 
the young stranger fled away in fear, 
and she stood once more slone in 
the ghostly twilight, with the white 
foam of the river hissing in her ears, 
she became aware, by a sudden 
shock of intolerable pain, that not 
only were all the hopes of her deep- 
laid ambition cast upon this stake, 
but that all the love of which her 
resolute, tenacious nature was ca- 
pable of conceiving and retaining, had 
gone forth to wrestle and do Tattle 
for its one prize in life. Racked 
and quivering, the heart of Eunice 
Frith crouched in humiliation before 
her intellect like an unfaithful slave 
before his enraged master. It had 
sworn to take a cool, stern part in 
&@ great cause, and it had turned 
craven and suffered defeat. 

But the discovery was made, the 
humiliation endured, and her suf- 
fering only strengthened a thou- 
sandfold the iron determination to 
work her own will. 

‘She shall not crush me!’ she 
said. ‘I will crush her, him first.’ 

And then she wrapped herself 
more closely in her gray shawl, and 
with fiercely swift footsteps hurried 
over the snowy moors home to the 
Abbey. The long drawing-room 
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was full of fire-light when Eunice 
Frith’s white face peered in at the 
window’ like a wintry moon when 
there are signs of a storm. Ariel 
Forrest had thrown her hat on the 
floor, and her bright curls were 
wandering away from her blooming 
cheeks and down over her shoulders 
as she sat on a@ low stool by old 
Aunt Mattie’s arm-chair, and heard 
of the departure of the mistress and 
master of Heatherbell Abbey. 

© But I am glad I came,’ said she, 
‘ if only to see you, Aunt Mattie, and 
the children.’ 

* And no one else, Ariel?’ whis- 

Clarence, who stood gravely 
in the flickering shadows, watching 
her every movement. 

Aunt Mattio was very deaf, but 
Ariel made no answer with her lips. 
She looked silently at the coals for a 
few moments, and then, as a chill 
recollection startled her reverie, she 
cried, with a shiver— 

‘Oh! Aunt Mattie, I wonder who 
is the beautiful, fierce-looking girl 
whom I passed standing all alone 
on the Elfin Span? I almost 
thought she was a ghost.’ 

‘ Miss Frith, the governess, is out 
walking, is she not, Clarence? I 
don’t know any one else whom the 
description would suit. Yes, my 
dear, I suppose you met the gover- 
ness. 


VI. 


A very sunbeam on the snow was 
Ariel Forrest on those December 
days at Heatherbell Abbey. A very 
home sprite, with her radiant smile, 
her sunny hair, her white floating 
dress. ‘The children flew from 
Eunice Frith and clung to her. 
Aunt Mattie spoke querulously to 
the governess, and beamed her love 
in smiles upon her blithe, pretty 
young favourite. Clarence Holme, 
in his capacity of host to a beauti- 
ful, friendless girl in his father’s 
house, was kind and attentive and 
chivalrous, never thinking how 
Eunice Frith’s glittering eyes fol- 
lowed every speaking look that 

from his to Ariel’s, little 

ing how she paced her cham- 

ber night after night, biting her red 

lips and clenching her slender hands 
in paroxysms of jealousy. 
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It was vacation time now, and 
children and governess were free to 
mingle in the general sports and 
merriment of the household. Good 
news had arrived from France, and 
all were gay and glad—but one. 

A wonderful change came over 
Eunice Frith. Cold and still and 
ped in her excceding beauty she 

been. She had thought to con- 
quer without an effort, or to retire 
haughtily from the field. Now her 
proud neck was bent, and she 
stoo to work, to toil, to make a 
mighty struggle to gain her object. 

Eunice Frith, who could have 
imagined that your cold check could 
glow with so radiant a blush; who 
guessed that your proud lips could 
wreathe themselves into such bewil- 
dering smiles; that your low, sel- 
dom-heard voice could pour forth 
a cataract of song such as to shake 
the souls of reverent listeners? And 
yet these miracles were wrought in 
Heatherbell Abbey on those snowy 
December days; and with triumph 
Eunice Frith saw Ariel Forrest stand 
eclipsed. 

The governess was sweet-voiced 
and gentle to the curly-haired girl 
whose trusting eyes met hers with- 
out a shadow of suspicion. She was 
amiable to the children and atten- 
tive to Aunt Mattie. Eunice Frith 
was singular and admirable from 
every point of view,—and yet—the 
heart of Clarence Holme was in the 
keeping of Ariel Forrest. 

Slowly, like a storm-cloud, the 
truth gathered round the soul of 
Eunice Frith, and still her eyes 
shone forth like stars from the dark- 
ness. But the crisis was coming, 
the shadow was falling, chill winds 
were gathering round the Abbey 
hearth. A prophecy had been ut- 
tered that night on the Elfin Span— 

+I will crush her or him.’ 


Vi. 


It was the day before Christmas 
Eve, and on Christmas Eve Mr. and 
Mrs. Holme were to return to 
Heatherbell Abbey. It was a calm 
evening after a night and day of 
such rain and storm as had enraged 
the mountain torrents, making them 
rush madly through the glens and 
valleys, crashing down = and 
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bridges, and annihilating all slight 
impediments to the fury of their 
flight. It was now quite still, but 
for the hoarse baying of waters in 
the distance, and it was growing 
dark. Eunice Frith had been for 
one of her swift solitary walks to 
the Elfin Span, and she was return- 
ing at her usual firelight hour. 
Through the drawing-room window 
she saw a picture—Clarence Holme 
standing on the hearth, and Ariel’s 
head upon his shoulder, and Ariel’s 
drapery sweeping his feet. 

Eunice Frith went straight through 
the hall-door, crossed the hall, and 
stood at the drawing-room threshold, 
listening. 

Arie] had asked some question, for 
Clarence was saying, half-jestingly, 
half-tenderly, ‘Is there anything I 
would vf do for you, Ariel? 

‘There is one thing you would 
scarcely do, Mr. Holme,’ said a low, 
icy voice behind Clarence. ‘ You 
would not ride across the Elfin Span 
at nightfall, at this hour, not to 
save the life dearest to you in the 
world.’ 

There was a cutting sneer in the 
words, and Clarence turned sharply, 
in surprise; but he was too happy 
just then to be angry with any one. 

‘ Why so, Miss Frith?’ he said. 
‘Is it because of the ghosts and 
goblins ? 

“You would not do it,’ coldly per- 
sisted the governess. 

‘Why do you accuse him of being 
a coward ?’ cried Ariel, with kindling 
cheeks. 

But Eunice Frith simply walked 
out of the room. 

‘Do it, Clarence!’ said Ariel, when 
the door had closed upon her. ‘How 
dare she stigmatize you as a coward! 
She thinks herself braver than any 
one in the world, because she walks 
from that place every evening at 
nightfall. Don’t leave her the boast 
that no one would do it but herself. 
*Tis only a mile: go and get Chest- 
nut, and canter to the bridge and 
back again.’ 

* But, Ariel, my child, it would be 
nonsense to take so much notice of 


silly words!’ 
‘No matter; it won’t be nonsense. 
She shan’t say that again. T’ll give 


orders for tea, and by the time the 


urn is on the table you'll be here 


again.’ 

‘Well, be it so, my liege lady. I 
shall imagine myself your knight- 
errant as I ride along, journeying to 
do battle with some terrible giant for 
your sake, instead of going on a 
foolish errand, like the King of 
France and all his men, “up the 
hill and down again.”’ 

‘Bring a bunch of heather, as a 
proof of your having been there” 
called Ariel from the porch, as her 
lover rode merrily away down the 
avenue, among the shadows of the 


8. 
‘I wish I had not sent him : some- 
thing may happen to him,’ said 
Ariel, as she re-entered the long 
drawing-room. But she checked 
her speech in mortification at seeing 
Eunice Frith standing at the far 
window, leaning with one hand on a 
little work-table, and looking in- 
tently towards the Elfin Span. 

Ariel Forrest sat down with a 
shiver beside the fender, and tried to 
wrestle with a feeling which was 
daily growing stronger within her— 
dislike of Eunice Frith. 

The governess from her window 
could see the flutter of a rider’s cloak 
flying along the upland path to the 
Elfin Span. It reached a certain 
point, and vanished. At that mo- 
ment Ariel Forrest started to hear 
low moan from the window where 
Eunice Frith stood. 

vill. 


‘Where can he be?—where can 
he be ?’ sobbed Ariel Forrest, sitting 
up stairs in Aunt Mattie’s dressing- 
eth with her head on the old lady's 

lap. 

Nine o’clock struck, and ten, and 
still the rider had not come back, 
and still the untasted tea was on the 
table in the long drawing-room, and 
Eunice Frith stood staring at the 
dark window, with her hand on the 
work-table, and her face from the 
light. 

No one sought her, no one dis- 
turbed her. The room was deserted. 

Servants were hurrying to and fro, 
looking blankly and fearfully in one 
another's faces, and speaking in sub- 
dued whispers; messengers went, 
and returned with white faces and 
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stiff tongues. The Elfin Span was 
broken in by the torrent, and horse 
and rider lay at the bottom of the 
horrid chasm. | 

* * 


1x. 


Clarence Holme was carried stark 
and stiff to the door through which 
he had passed forth so gaily. Father 
and mother returned on that dismal 
Christmas Eve, and found their boy, 
their hope and pride, a corpse. 

Ariel Forrest—we will not speak 
of her, but to hope and pray that 
God comforted her in her surpassing 
sorrow. 

When in the gray morning a 
weeping, shuddering servant sought 
the desolation of the long drawing- 
room, she was seized with an unac- 
countable terror at seeing the slight 
statuesque figure still standing at 
the distant window—still with the 
braid-crowned head turned towards 
the Elfin Span, and the little clenched 
hand leaning on the work-table. Per- 
fectly motionless, without a rustle 
disturbing the glisterring flow of her 
silken drapery, so stood Eunice Frith 
in the dreary dawn on that terriblo 
Christmas morning. 

Mrs. Betty approached her with 
awe-struck steps. The right hand 


was tightly tangled in the heavy 
curtain beside the window. Mrs. 
Betty looked in the staring glassy 
eyes, and removed the stiff fingers 
from the curtain, and Eunice Frith 
fell heavily to the floor, dead. 

» 


‘There has been disease of the 
heart,’ said the doctor, ‘and death 
has resulted from the violent action 
caused by some sudden passion.’ 


x. 


Mrs. Betty’s story is told. Time 
has been busy effacing his own work, 
and these things are never spoken of 
now. Iam the wife of Alaric Holme, 
and the good old lady who was so 
kind a stepmother to the murdered 
Clarence is now in her grave. Of 
Ariel Forrest I can say nothing, ex- 
cept that she went abroad with her 
father. Mrs. Betty still lives. 

I stood last night on the Elfin 
Span, and I fancied I saw a gray 
figure glide past me in the gloaming. 
I hurried, shivering, away, and I 
promised, as I walked homeward, 
that if ever again the spirit of Eunice 
Frith is seen to haunt Heatherbell 
Abbey, we will shut up the old 
place, and find a home elsewhere. 
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CHRISTMAS WITH THE BARON: 
A RATHER REMARKABLE FAIRY TALE. 


On upon a time—fairy tales 
always begin with once upon a 
time, you know—once upon a time 
there lived in a fine old castle on 
the Rhine, a certain Baron von 
Schrochslofsleschshoffinger. You 
won’t find it an easy name to pro- 
nounce; in fact, the Baron; never 
tried it himself but once, and then 
he was laid up for two days after- 
wards; so in future we'll merely 
call him ‘ The Baron,’ for shortness, 
particularly as he was rather a 
dumpy man. After having heard 
his name, you won't be surprised 
when I tell you that he was an exceed- 
ingly bad character. For a German 
baron, he was considered enormously 
rich; a hundred and fifty pounds a 
year wouldn’t be thought much 
over here; but still it will buy 
a good deal of sausage, which, 


with wine grown on the estate, 
formed the chief sustenance of the 
Baron and his family. Now you'll 
hardly believe that, notwithstand- 
ing he was the possessor of this 
princely revenue, the Baron was 
not satisfied but, oppressed and 
ground down his unfortunate tenants 
to the very last penny he could 
possibly squeeze out of them. In 
all his exactions he was seconded 
and encouraged by his steward, 
Klootz, an old rascal who took a 
malicious pleasure in his master’s 
cruelty, and who chuckled and 
rubbed his hands with the greatest 
apparent enjoyment when any of 
the poor landholders couldn’t pay 
their rent, or afforded him any op- 
portunity for oppression. Not con- 
tent with making the hee tenants 
pay double value for the land they 
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rented, the Baron was in the habit 
of going round every now and then 
to their houses, and ordering any- 
thing he took a fancy to, from a fat 
pig to a pretty daughter, to be sent 
up to the castle. The pretty 
daughter was made parlour-maid, 
but as she had nothing a year, and 
to find herself, it wasn’t what would 
be considered by careful mothers 
an eligible situation. The fat pig 
became sausage, of course. Things 
went on from bad to worse, till ‘at 
the time of our story, between the 
alternate squeezings of the Baron 
and his steward, the poor tenants 
had very little left to squeeze out of 
them. The fat pigs and the pretty 
daughters had nearly all found their 
way up to the castle, and there was 
little else to take. The only help 
the poor fellows had, was the Ba- 
ron’s only daughter, Lady Bertha, 
who always had a kind word, and 

uently something more sub- 
stantial, for them, when her father 
was notin the way. Nowl’m not 
going to describe Bertha, for the 
simple reason that if I did, you 
would imagine that she was the 
fairy I’m going to tell you about, 
and she isn’t. However, I don’t 
mind giving you a few outlines. In 
the first place, she was exceedingly 
tiny—the nicest girls, the real love- 
able little pets, always are tiny — 
and she had long silken black hair, 
and a dear, dimpled little face, full 


of love and mischief. Now then, fill’ 


up the outline with the details of 
the nicest and prettiest girl you 
know, and you'll have a slight idea 
of her. On second thoughts, I don’t 
believe you will, for your portrait 
wouldn’t be half good enough; 
however, it’ll be near enough for 
you. Well, the Baron’s daughter 
being all your fancy painted her, and 
a trifle more, was naturally much 
distressed at the goings on of her 
unamiable parent, and tried her best 
to make amends for her father’s 
harshness. She generally managed 
that a good many pounds of the sau- 
sage should find their way back to 
the owners of the original pig; and 
when the Baron tried to squeeze the 
hand of the pretty parlour-maid, 
which he occasionally did after 
dinner, Bertha had only to say, ina 


tone of mild remonstrance, ‘ Pa!’ 
and pa dropped the hand like a hot 
potato, and stared very hard the 
other way, instantly. Bad as tho 
disreputable old Baron was, he had 
a respect for the goodness and purity 
of his child. Like the lion, tamed 
by the charm of Una’s innocence, 
the rough old rascal seemed to lose 
in her presence half his rudeness; 


‘and though he used awful language 


to her sometimes (I dare say even 
Una’s lion roared occasionally) he 
was more tractable with her than 
with any other living being. Her 
presence operated as a moral re- 
straint upon him, which possibly 
was the reason that he never stayed 
down stairs after dinner, but always 
retired to a favourite turret, where 
he could get comfortably tipsy, 
which, I regret to say, he had got so 
in the way of doing every afternoon, 
that I believe he would have felt 
unwell without. 

The hour of the Baron’s afternoon 
symposium was the time selected 
by Bertha for her errands of charity. 
Once he was fairly settled down to 
his second bottle, off went Bertha, 
with her maid beside her carrying 


-a@ basket to bestow a meal on some 


of the poor tenants, among whom 
she was always received with bless- 
ings. At first these excursions had 
been undertaken solely from chari- 
table motives, and Bertha thought 
herself plentifully repaid in the love 
and thanks of her grateful pen- 
sioners. Of late, however, another 
cause had led her to take even 
stronger interest in her walks, and 
occasionally to come in with brighter 
eyes and a rosier cheek than the 
gratitude of the poor tenants had 
been wont to produce. The fact is, 
some months before the time of our 
story, Bertha had noticed in her 
walks a young artist, who seemed 
to be fated to be invariably sketch- 
ing points of interest in the road 
she had to take. There was onc 
particular tree, exactly in the path 
which led from the castle gate, 
which he had sketched from at least 
four points of view, and Bertha 
began to wonder what there could 
be so very particular about it. At 
last, just as Carl von Sempach had 
begun to consider where on earth 
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he could sketch the tree from next, 
and to ponder seriously upon the 
feasibility of climbing up into it, 
and taking it from that point of view, 
a trifling accident occurred which 
gave him the opportunity of making 
Bertha’s acquaintance, which, I don’t 
mind stating confidentially, was the 
very thing he had been waiting for. 
It so chanced, that on one particular 
afternoon the maid, either through 
awkwardness, or possibly through 
looking more at the handsome 
painter than the ground she was 
walking on, stumbled and fell. Of 
course the basket fell too, and 
equally of course, Carl, as a gentle- 
man, couldn’t do less than offer his 
assistance in picking up the damsel 
and the dinner. 

The acquaintance thus commenced 
was not suffered to drop; and hand- 
some Carl and our good little Bertha 
were fairly over head and ears in 
love, and had begun to have serious 
thoughts of a cottage in a wood, et 
cetera, when their felicity was dis- 
turbed by their being accidentally 
met, in one of their walks, by the 
Baron. Ofcourse the Baron, being 
himself so thorough an aristocrat, 
had higher views for his daughter 
than marrying her to a ‘ beggarly 
artist,’ and accordingly he stamped 
and swore, and threatened Carl with 
summary punishment with all sorts 
of weapons, from heavy boots to 
blunderbusses, if ever he ventured 
near the premises again. This was 
unpleasant; but I fear it didn’t 
quite puta stop to the young peo- 
ple’s interviews, though it made 
them less frequent and more secret 
than before. 

Now I’m quite aware this wasn’t 
at all proper, and that no properly- 
regulated young lady would ever 
have had meetings with a young 
man her papa didn’t approve of. 
But then it’s just possible Bertha 
mightn’t have been a properly-re- 
gulated young lady; I only know 
she was a dear little pet, worth 
twenty model young ladies, and that 
she loved Carl very dearly. And 
then consider what a dreadful old 
tyrant of a papa she had! My dear 
girl, it’s not the slightest use your 
looking so provokingly correct; it’s 
my deliberate belief that if you had 


been in her shoes (they’d have been 
at least three sizes too small for 
you; but that doesn’t matter) you 
would have done precisely the same. 
Such was the state of things on 
Christmas Eve in the year —— 
—stay! fairy tales never have ao 
year to them ; so on second thoughts 
I wouldn’t tell the date if I knew— 
but I don’t. Such was the state of 
things, however, on the particular 
24th of December to which our 
story refers—only, if anything, rather 
more so. The Baron had got up in 
the morning in an exceedingly 
temper; and those about him had 
felt its effects all through the day. 
His two favourite wolf-hounds, Lut- 
zow and Teufel, had received so 
many kicks from the Baron’s heavy 
boots that they hardly knew at 
which end their tails were; and 
even Klootz himself scarcely dared to 
approach his master. In the middle 
of the day two of the principal 
tenants came to say that they were 
unprepared with their rent, and to 
beg for a little delay. The poor 
fellows represented that their fami- 
lies were starving, and entreated for 
mercy ; but the Baron was only too 
glad that he had at last found so 
fair an excuse for venting his ill- 
humour. He loaded the unhappy 
defaulters with every abusive epi- 
thet he could devise (and being 
called names in German is no joke, I 
can tell you); and, lastly, he swore 
by everything he could think of that 
if their rent was not paid on the 
morrow, themselves and their fami- 
lies should be turned out of doors to 
sleep on the 'snow, which was then 
many inches deep on the ground. 
They still continued to beg for 
mercy, till the Baron became s0 ex- 
asperated that he determined to 
kick them out of the castle himself. 
He pursued them for that purpose 
as far as the outer door, when h 
fuel was added to his anger. Carl, 
who, as I have hinted, still managed, 
notwithstanding the paternal pro- 
hibition, to see fair Bertha occasion- 
ally, and had come to wish her a 
merry Christmas, chanced at this 
identical moment to be saying good- 
bye at the door, above which, in 
accordance with immemorial usage, 
& huge bush of mistletoe was sus- 
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pended. What they were doing 
under it at the moment of the Ba- 
ron’s appearance, I never knew 
exactly; but his wrath was tre- 
mendous! I regret to say that his 
language was unparliamentary in 
the extreme. He swore till he was 
mauve in the face; and if he had 
not providentially been seized with 
a fit of coughing, and sat down in 
the coal-scuttle—mistaking it for a 
three-legged stool—it is impossible to 
say to what lengths his feelings might 
have carried him. Carl and Bertha 
picked him up, rather black behind, 
but otherwise not much the worse 
for his accident. In fact, the diver- 
sion of his thoughts seemed to have 
done him good; for, having sworn a 
little more, and Carl having left the 
castle, he appeared rather better. 
After having endured so many and 
various emotions, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that the Baron required 
some consolation; so, after having 
changed his tr—s-rs, he took himself 
off to his favourite turret, to allay 
by {copious potations the irritation 
of his mind. Bottle after bottle was 
emptied, and pipe after pipe was 
filled and smoked. The fine old 
Burgundy was gradually getting 
into the Baron’s head; and alto- 
gether he was beginning to feel more 
comfortable. The shades of the 
winter afternoon had deepened into 
the evening twilight, made dimmer 
still by the aromatic clouds that 
came, with dignified deliberation, 
from the m’s lips, and curled 
and floated up to the carved ceiling 
of the turret, where they spread 
themselves into a dim canopy, which 
every successive cloud brought lower 
and lower. ‘The fire, which had 
been piled up mountain-high earlier 
in the afternoon, and had flamed 
and roared to its heart’s content 
ever since, had now got to that 
state—the perfection of a fire to a 
lazy man — when it requires no 
poking or attention of any kind, but 
just burns itself hollow, and then 
tumbles in, and blazes jovially for a 
little time, and then settles down to 
a genial glow, and gets hollow and 
tumbles in again. ‘The Baron’s fire 
was just in this delightful ‘da capo’ 
condition, most favourable of all 
to the enjoyment of the ‘dolce far 


For a little while it would 
glow and kindle quietly, making 
strange faces to itself, and build- 
ing fantastic castles in the depths 
of its red recesses, and then the 
castles would come down with a 
crash, and the faces disappear, and 
a bright flame spring up and lick 
lovingly the sides of the old chim-- 
ney; and the carved heads of im- 
pone men and impossible women, 
ewn 8o deftly round the panels of 
the old oak wardrobe opposite, in 
which the Baron’s choicest vintages 
were deposited, were lit up by the 
flickering light, and seemed to nod 
and wink at the fire in return, with 
the familiarity of old acquaintances. 
Some such fancy as this was dis- 
porting itself in the Baron’s brain ; 
and he was gazing at the old oak 
carving accordingly, and emitting 
huge volumes of smoke with reflec- 
tive slowness, when a clatter among 
the bottles on the table caused him 
to turn his head to ascertain the 
cause. The Baron was by no means 
@ nervous man; however, the sight 
that met his eyes when he turned 
round, did take away his presence of 
mind a little; and he was obliged to 
take four distinct puffs before he had 
sufficiently regained his equilibrium 
to inquire, ‘Who the—Pickwick— 
areyou?’ (The Baronsaid ‘ Dickens,’ 
but as that is a naughty word we 
will substitute ‘ Pickwick,’ which is 
equally expressive, and notso wrong.) 
Let me see; where was 1? Oh, 
yes. ‘Who the Pickwick are you? 
Now, before I allow the Baron’s 
visitor to answer the question, per- 
haps I had better give a slight 
description of his personal appear- 
ance. If this wasn’t a true story, I 
should have liked to have made him 
a model of manly beauty; but a re- 
gard for veracity compels me to 
confess that he was not what would 
be generally considered hand- 
some; that is, not in figure, for his 
face was by no means unpleasing. 
His body was in size and shape not 
very unlike a huge plum-pudding, 
and was clothed in a bright-green 
tightly-fitting doublet with red holly 
berries for buttons. His limbs were 
long and slender in proportion to 
his stature, which was not more 
than three feet or so. His head 


niente.’ 
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was encircled by a crown of holly 
and mistletoe. The round red ber- 
ries sparkled amid his hair, which 
was silyer-white, and shone out in 
cheerful harmony with his rosy 
jovial face. And that face! it 


teeth, white and sound, which 
seemed as if they could do ample 
justice to holiday cheer, was ever 
open with a beaming genial smile, 
expanding now and then into hea 
jovial laughter. Fun and good-fel- 
lowship were in every feature. 
The owner of the face was, at the 
moment when the Baron first per- 
ceived him, comfortably seated upon 
the top of the large fobacco-jar on 
the table, nursing his left leg. The 
Baron’s somewhat abrupt inquiry 
did not appear to irritate him ; on 
the contrary, he seemed rather 
amused than otherwise. 

«You don’t ask prettily, old gen- 
tleman, he replied; ‘but I don’t 
mind telling you, for all that. I’m 
‘King Christmas,’ 


would have done one good to look 
at it, In spite of the silver hair, and 
an occasional wrinkle beneath the 
merry laughing eyes, it seemed 
brimming over with perpetual youth. 
The mouth, well garnished with 


‘Eh? said the Baron. 

‘Ah!’ said the goblin. Of course 
you've guessed he was a goblin. 

«And pray what’s your business 
here?” said the Baron. 

‘Don’t be crusty with a fellow,’ 
replied the goblin. ‘I merely looked 
in to wish you the compliments of 
the season. Talking of crust, by 
the way, what sort of a tap is it 
you're drinking? So saying, he 
took up a flask of the Baron’s very 
best and poured out about half a 
glass. Having held the glass first 
to one side and then the other, 
winked at it twice, sniffed it, and 
gone through the remainder of the 
pantomime in which connoisseurs 
indulge, he drank it with great de- 
liberation, and smacked his lips 
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scientifically. ‘Hum! Johannisberg! 
and not so very bad—for you. But 
I tell you what it is, Baron, you'll 
have to bring out better stuff than 
this when J put my legs on your 
mahogany.’ 

‘Well, you are a cool fish,’ said 
the Baron. ‘However, you're rather 
a joke, so now you're here we may 
as well enjoy ourselves. Smoke ?” 

‘Not anything you're likely to 
offer me!’ 

‘Confound your impudence!’ 
roared the Baron, with a horribly 
complicated oath. ‘That tobacco’s 
as good as any in all Rhineland.’ 

* That’s a nasty cough you've got, 
Baron. Don’t excite yourself, my 
dear boy; I dare say you speak ac- 
cording to your lights. I don’t 
mean Vesuvians, you know, but 
your gs a ae for knowing any- 
thing about it. Try a weed out of 
my case, and I expect you'll alter 
your opinion.’ 

The Baron took the proffered case, 
and selected a cigar. Not ‘a word 
‘was spoken till it was half con- 
sumed, when the Baron took it for 
the first time from his lips, and said 
gently, with the air of a man com- 
municating an important discovery 
in the strictest confidence, ‘ Das ist 
gut!’ 

‘Thought you’d say so,’ said the 
visitor. ‘And now, as you like the 
cigar, I should like you to try a 
thimbleful of what J call wine. I 
must warn you, though, that it is 
rather potent, and may produce 
effects you are not accustomed to.’ 

‘ Bother that, if it’s as good as the 
weed,’ said the Baron; ‘I haven't 
taken my usual quantity by four 
bottles yet.’ 

‘Well, don’t say I didn’t warn 
you, that’s all. I don’t think you'll 
tind it unpleasant, though it is 
rather strong when you’re not ac- 
customed to it.” So saying, the 
goblin produced from some mys- 
terious pocket a black big-bellied 
bottle, crusted apparently with the 
dust of ages. It did strike the Baron 
as peculiar, that the bottle, when 
once produced, appeared nearly as 
hig round as the goblin himself; 
but he was not the sort of man to 
stick at trifles, and he poe for- 
ward his glass to be filled just as 


composedly as if the potion had been 
shipped by Sandeman, and paid duty 
in the most commonplace way. 

The glass was filled and emptied, 
but the Baron uttered not his opi- 
nion. Not in words, at least, but 
he pushed forward his glass to be 
filled again in a manner that suffi- 
ciently bespoke his approval. 

*‘ Aha, you smile!’ said the goblin. 
And it was a positive fact; the 
Baron was smiling; a thing he 
hadn’t been known to do in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. 
‘ That’s the stuff to make your hair 
curl, isn’t it ? 

‘I believe you, my b-0-o-0cy!’ 
The Baron brought out this earnest 
expression of implicit confidence 
with true Paul Bedford unction. 
‘It warms one—here ! 

Knowing the character of the 
man, one would have expected him 
to put his hand upon his stomach. 
But he didn’t; he laid it upon his 
heart. 

‘The spell begins to operate, I 
see,’ said the goblin. ‘Have an- 
other glass.’ 

The Baron had another glass, and 
another after that. The smile on 
his face expanded into an expression 
of such geniality that the whole 
character of his countenance was 
changed, and his own mother 
wouldn’t have known him. I doubt 
myself—inasmuch as she died when 
he was exactly a year and three 
months old—whether she would 
have recognized him under any cir- 
cumstances; but I merely wish to 
express that he was changed almost 
beyond recognition. 

‘Upon my word,’ said the Baron, 
at length, ‘I feel so light I almost 
think I could dance a hornpipe. I 
used to once, I know. Shall I try? 

‘Well, if you ask my advice, re- 
plied the goblin, ‘I should say, de- 
cidedly don’t. “ Barkis is willing,” 
I dare say, but trousers are weak, 
and you might split ’em.’ 

‘Hang it all,’ said the Baron, ‘ so 
I might; I didn’t think of that. 
But still I feel as if I must do some- 
thing juvenile!’ 

‘Ah! that’s the effect of your 
change of nature,’ said the goblin. 
‘ Never mind, I'll give you plenty to 
do, presently.’ 
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‘Chango of nature! what do you 
mean, you old conundrum?’ said 
the Baron. 

‘You're another,’ said the goblin. 
‘But never mind. What I mean is 
just this. What you are now feel- 
ing is the natural consequence of 
my magic wine, which has changed 
you into a fairy. That’s what’s the 
matter, sir.’ 

‘A fairy! me!’ exclaimed the 
Baron. ‘ Get out; I’m too fat.’ 

‘Fat! oh,- that’s nothing. We 
shall put you in regular training, 
and you'll soon be slim enough to 
creep into a lady’s stocking. Not 
that you'll be called upon to do any- 
thing of the sort; but I’m merely 
giving you an idea of your future 

e. 

‘No, no,’ said the Baron; ‘me 
thin! that’s too ridiculous. Why, 
that’s worse than being a fairy. 
You don’t mean it, though, do you? 
I do feel rather peculiar.’ 

‘I do, indeed,’ said the visitor. 
‘You don’t dislike it, do you?’ 

‘Well, no, I can’t say I do, en- 
tirely. It’s queer, though,*I feel so 
uncommon friendly. I feel as if I 
should like to shake hands, or pat 
somebody on the back.’ 

‘Ah! said the goblin, ‘I know 
howitis. Rum feeling, when you’re 
not accustomed to it. But come; 
finish that glass, for we must be off. 
We've got a precious deal to do be- 
fore morning, I can tell you. Are 
you ready ?’ 

‘ All right,’ said the Baron. ‘I’m 
iu in the humour to make a night 

it.’ 

i Come along, then,’ said the gob- 


They proceeded for a short time 
in silence along the corridors of the 
old castle. They carried no candle, 
but the Baron noticed that every- 
thing seemed perfectly light wher- 
ever they stood, but relapsed into 
darkness as soon as they had passed 
by. The goblin spoke first. 

‘I say, Baron, you’ve been an un- 
common old brute in your time, 
now, haven’t you?” 

‘Hm,’ said the Baron, reflectively, 
‘IT don’t know. Well, yes, I rather 
think I have.’ 

‘ How jolly miserable you’ve been 
making, those two young people, 


you old sinner! You know who I 
mean.’ 

‘Eh, what? You know that, too?’ 
said the Baron. 

‘Know it; of course Ido. Why, 
bless your heart, I know everything, 
my dear boy. But you have made 
yourself an old pig in that quarter, 
considerably. Arn’t you blushing, 
you hardhearted old monster ?’ 

‘Don’t know, I’m sure,’ said the 
Baron, scratching his nose, as if that 
was where he expected to feel it. 
I believe I have treated them badly, 
though, now I come to think of it.’ 

At this moment they reached the 
door of Bertha’s chamber. The door 
opened of itself at their approach. 

‘Come along,’ said the goblin, 
“you won’t wake her. Now, old 
flinty-heart, look there.’ 

The sight that met the Baron’s 
view was one that few fathers could 
have beheld without affectionate 
emotion. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, however, the Baron would 
not have felt at all sentimental on 
the subject, but to-night something 
made him view things in quite a 
different light to that he was accus- 
tomed to. Ishouldn’t like to make 
affidavit of the fact, but it’s my po- 
sitive impression that he sighed. 

Now, my dear reader—particu- 
larly if a gentleman—don’t imagine 
I’m going to indulge your im- 
pertinent curiosity with an clabo- 
rate description of the sacred details 
of a lady’s sleeping apartment. 
You’re not a fairy, you know, and I 
don’t see that it can possibly matter 
to you whether fair Bertha’s dainty 
little bottines were tidily placed on 
the chair by her bedside, or thrown 
carelessly, as they had been taken 
off, upon the hearth-rug, where her 
favourite spaniel reposed, warming 
his nose in his sleep before the last 
smouldering embers of the decaying 
fire; or whether her crinoline—but 
if she did wear a crinoline, what can 
that possibly matter, sir, to you? 
All I shall tell you is, that every- 
thing looked snug and comfortable ; 
but somehow, any place got that 
look when Bertha was init. And 
now a word about the jewel in the 
casket—pet Bertha herself. Really, 
I'm at a loss to describe her. How 
do you look when you're asleep ?— 
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Well, it wasn’t like that; not a bit! 
Fancy a sweet girl face, the cheek 
faintly flushed with a soft warm tint, 
like the blush in the heart of the 
opening rose, and made brighter by 
the contrast of the snowy pillow on 
which it rested; dark silken hair, 
curling and clustering lovingly over 
the tiniest of tiny ears, and the 
softest, whitest neck that ever 
mortal maiden was blessed with; 
long silken eyelashes, fringing lids 
only less beautiful than the dear 
earnest eyes they cover. Fancy all 
this, and fancy, too,.if you can, 
the expression of perfect goodness 
and purity that lit up the sweet 
features of the slumbering maiden 
with a beauty almost angelic, and 
you will see what the Baron saw that 
night. Not quite all, however, for 
the Baron’s vision paused not at the 
bedside before him, but had passed 
on from the face of the sleeping 
maiden to another faco as lovely, 
that of the young wife, Bertha’s 
mother, who had, years before, 
taken her angel beauty to the angels. 

The goblin spoke to the Baron’s 
thought. ‘Wonderfully like her, is 
she not, Baron?’ The Baron slowly 
inclined his head. 

‘You made her very happy, didn’t 
you?’ The tone in which the gob- 
lin spoke was harsh and mocking. 
‘A faithful husband, tender and 
true! She must have been a happy 
wife, eh, Baron ?” 

The Baron’s head had sunk upon 
his bosom. Old recollections were 
thronging into his awakened me- 
mory. Solemn vows to love and 
cherish, somewhat strangely kept. 
Memories of bitter words, and savage 
oaths, showered at a quiet uncom- 
plaining figure, without one word in 
reply. And last, the memory of a 
fit of drunken passion, and a hasty 
blow struck with a heavy hand; 
and then of three months fading 
away; and last, of her last prayer 
—for her baby and him. 

‘A good husband makes a good 
father, Baron. No wonder you are 
somewhat chary of rashly entrusting 
to a suitor the happiness of a sweet 
flower like this. Poor child! it is 
hard, though, that she must think 
xno more of him she loves so dearly. 
Sce! she is weeping even in her 
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dreams. But you have good reasons, 
no doubt. Young Carl is wild, 
perhaps, or drinks, or gambles, eh ? 
‘What! none of these? Perhaps he 
is ‘wayward and uncertain, and you 
fear that the honied words of court- 
ship might turn to bitter sayings in 
matrimony. ‘They do, sometimes, 
eh, Baron? By all means guard 
her from such a fate as that. Poor 
tender flower! Or who knows, 
worse than that, Baron! Hard words 
break no bones, they say, but angry 
men are quick, and a blow is soon 
struck, eh?” 

The goblin had drawn nearer and 
nearer, and laid his hand upon the 
Baron’s arm, and the last words 
were literally hissed into his ear. 
The Baron’s frame swayed to and 
fro under the violence of his emo- 
tions. At last, with a cry of agony, 
he dashed his hands upon his 
forehead. The veins were swollen 
up like thick cords, and his voice 
was almost inarticulate in its unna- 
tural hoarseness. 

‘Torturer, elease me! Let me 
go, let me go and do something to 
forget the past; or I shall go mad 
or die!’ 

He rushed out of the room and 
paced wildly down the corridor, the 
goblin following him. At last, as 
they came near the outer door of 
the castle, which opened of itself as 
they reached it, the spirit spoke : 

‘This way, Baron, this way; I 
told you there was work for us to 
do before morning. you know.’ 

‘Work!’ exclaimed the Baron, 
absently, passing his fingers through 
his tangled hair; ‘Oh, yes, work! 
the harder and the rougher the bet- 
ter; anything to make me forget.’ 

The two stepped out into the 
courtyard, and the Baron shivered, 
though, as it seemed, unconsciously, 
at the breath of the frosty mid- 
night air. The snow lay deep on 
the ground, and the Baron’s heavy 
boots sank into it with a crisp, crush- 
ing sound at every tread. He was 
bareheaded, but seemed uncon- 
scious of the fact, and tramped on, 
as if utterly indifferent to anything 
but his own thoughts. At last, as 
a blast of the night wind, keener 
than ordinary, swept over him, he 
seemed for the first time to feel the 
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chill. His teeth chattered, and he 
muttered, ‘ Cold, very cold.’ 

‘ Ay, Baron,’ said the goblin, ‘ it 
is cold, even to us, who are healthy 
and strong, and warmed with wine. 
Colder still, though, to those who 
are hungry and half-naked, and have 
to sleep on the snow.’ ; 

‘Sleep? snow?’ said the Baron. 
‘Who sleeps on the snow? why, I 
wouldn’t let my dogs be out on such 
a night as this.’ 

‘ Your dogs, no!’ said the goblin ; 
*I spoke of meaner animals—your 
wretched tenants. Did you not 
order yesterday, that Wilhelm and 
Friedrich, if they did not pay their 
rent to-morrow, should be turned out 
to sleep on the snow? asnug bed for 
the little ones, and a nice white 
coverlet, eh? Ha! ha! twenty 
florins or so is no great matter, is 
it? I’m afraid their chance is small, 
nevertheless. Come and see.’ 

The Baron hung his head. A 
few minutes brought them to the 
first of the poor dwellings, which 
they entered noiselessly. The fire- 
less grate, the carpetless floor, the 
broken window- panes, all gave 
sufficient testimony to the want 
and misery of the occupants. In 
one corner lay sleeping a man, a 
Woman, and three children, and 
nestling to each other for the warmth 
which their ragged coverlet could 
not afford. In the man, the Baron 
recognized his tenant, Wilhelm, one 
of those who had been with him to 
beg for indulgence on the previous 
day. The keen features, and bones 
almost starting through the pallid 
skin, showed how heavily the hand 
of hunger had been laid upon all. 
The cold night wind moaned and 
whistled through the many flaws in 
the ill-glazed, ill-thatched tenement, 
and rustled over the sleepers, who 
shivered even in their sleep. 

‘Ha, Baron,’ said the goblin, 
‘Death is breathing in their faces 
even now, you see; it is hardly 
worth while to lay them to sleep in 
the snow, is it? They would sleep 
a little sounder, that’s all.’ 

The Baron shuddered, and then, 
hastily pulling the warm coat from 
his own shoulders, he spread it over 
the sleepers. 

‘Oho!’ said the goblin, ‘ bravely 


done, Baron! By all means keep 
them wari to-night, they’ll enjoy the 
snow more to-morrow, you know.’ 

Strange to say, the Baron, instead 
of feeling chilled when he had re- 
moved his coat, felt a strange glow 
of warmth spread from the region 
of the heart over his entire frame. 
The goblin’s continual allusions to 
his former intention, which he had 
by this time totally relinquished, 
hurt him, and he said, rather pathe- 
tically, ‘Don’t talk of that again, 
good goblin, I’d rather sleep on the 
snow myself.’ 

‘Eh! what?’ said the goblin, ‘you 
don’t mean to say you're sorry? 
Then what do you say to making 
these poor poeple comfortable ?” 

‘With my heart,’ said the 
Baron, ‘if we had only anything to 
do it with.’ 

‘You leave that to me,’ said the 
goblin, ‘your brother fairies are 
not far off, you may be sure.’ 

As he spoke he clapped his hands 
thrice, and before the third clap had 
died away, the poor cottage was 
swarming with tiny figures, whom 
the Baron rightly conjectured to be 
the fairies themselves. 

Now you may not be aware (the 
Baron wasn’t until that night) that 
there are among the fairies trades 
and professions, just as with ordi- 
nary mortals. However, there they 
were, cach with the accompani- 
ments of his or her particular busi- 
ness, and to it they went manfully. 
A fairy glazier put in new panes to 
the shattered windows, fairy car- 
penters replaced the doors upon 
their hinges, and fairy painters, 
with inconceivable celerity, made 
cupboards and closets as fresh as 
pe could make them; one fairy 

ousemaid laid and lit a roaring 
fire, while another dusted and rub- 
bed chairs and tables to a miracu- 
lous degree of brightness; a fairy 
butler uncorked bottles of fairy 
wine, and a fairy cook laid out a 
repast of most tempting appear- 
ance. The Baron, hearing a tapping 
above him, cast his eyes upwards 
and beheld a fairy slater rapidly 
repairing a hole in the roof; and 
when he bent them down again, they 
fell on a fairy doctor mixing a cor- 
dial for the sleepers. Nay, there 
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was even a fairy parson, who, not 
having any present employment, 
contented himself with rubbing his 
hands and looking pleasant, proba- 
bly waiting till somebody might 
want to be christened or married. 
Every trade, every profession or oc- 
cupation, appeared, without excep- 
tion, to be represented ; nay, we beg 
pardon, with one exception only, for 
the Baron used to say, when after- 
wards relating his experiences to 
bachelor friends, ‘You may believe 
me or not, sir, there was every mor- 
tal business under the sun, but devil 
u bit of a lawyer.’ 

The Baron could not long re- 
main inactive. He was rapidly 
seized with a violent desire to do 
something to help, which manifested 
itself in insane attempts to assist 
everybody at once. At last, after 
having taken all the skin off his 
knuckles in attempting to hammer 
in nails in aid of the carpenters, 
and then nearly tumbling over a 
fairy housemaid, whose broom he 

+ was offering to carry, he gave it up 
as a bad job, and stood aside with 
his friend the goblin. He was just 
about to inquire how it was that the 
poor occupants of the house were 
not awakened by so much din, when 
a fairy Sam Slick, who had been 
examining the cottager’s old clock, 
with a view to a thorough repair, 
touched some spring within it, 
and it made the usual purr pre- 
paratory to striking. When lo and 
behold, at the very first stroke, cot- 
tage, goblin, fairies, and all disap- 
peared into utter darkness, and the 
Baron found himself in his turret- 
chamber, rubbing his toe, which he 
had just hit with considerable force 
against the fender. As he was only 
in his slippers, the concussion was 
unpleasant, and the Baron rubbed 
his toe for a good while. After he 
had finished with his toe, he rubbed 
his nose, and finally, with a counte- 
nance of deep reflection, scratched 
the bump of something or other at 
the top of his head. The old clock 
on the stairs was striking three, and 
the fire had gone out. The Baron 
reflected for a short time longer, 
and finally decided that he had 
better go to bed, which he did ac- 
cordingly. 


The morning dawned upon the 
very ideal, as far as weather was 
concerned, of a Christmas Day. A 
bright winter sun shone out just 
vividly enough to make everything 
look genial and pleasant, and yet 
not with sufficient warmth to mar 
the pure unbroken surface of the 
crisp white snow, which lay like a 
never-ending white lawn upon the 
ground, and glittered in myriad 
silver flakes upon the leaves of the 
sturdy evergreens. I’m afraid the 
Baron had not had a very good 
night; at any rate, I know that he 
was wide-awake at an hour long 
before his usual time of rising. 
He lay first on one side, and then 
on the other, and then, by way of 
variety, turned on his back, with 
his magenta nose pointing perpen- 
dicularly towards the ceiling; but 
it was all of no use. Do what he 
would, he couldn’t get to sleep, and 
at last, not long after daybreak, he 
tumbled out of bed, and proceeded 
to dress. Even after he was out 
of bed his fidgetiness continued. It 
did not strike him, until after he had 
got one boot on, that it would be a 
more natural proceeding to put his 
stockings on first; after which he 
caught himself in the act of trying to 
put his trousers on over his head ; 
(which, I may mention for the infor- 
mation of lady readers, who, of 
course, cannot be expected to know 
anything about such matters, is not 
the mode most generally adopted). 
In a word, the Baron’s mind was 
evidently preoccupied; his whole 
air was that of a man who felt a 
strong impulse to do something or 
other, but could not quite make up 
his mind to it. At last, however, 
the good impulse conquered, and 
this wicked old Baron, in the still- 
ness of the calm bright Christmas 
morning, went down upon his 
knees and prayed. Stiff were his 
knees and slow his tongue, for nei- 
ther had done such work for many a 
long day past; but I have read in 
the Book, of the joy of the angels 
over a repenting sinner. There 
needs not much eloquence to pray 
the Publican’s Prayer, and who shall 
say but there was gladness in hea- 
ven that Christmas morning? 

The Baron’s appearance down- 
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stairs at such an early hour occa- 
sioned quite acommotion. Nor were 
the domestics reassured when the 
Baron ordered a bullock to be killed 
and jointed instantly, and all the 
available provisions in the larder, 
including sausage, to be packed up 
in baskets, with a good store of his 
own peculiar wine. One ancient re- 
tainer was heard to declare, with 
much pathos, that he feared master 
had gone ‘off his head.’ However, 
‘off his head’ or not, they knew 
the Baron must be obeyed, and in 
an exceedingly short space of time 
he sallied forth, accompanied by 
three servants carrying the baskets, 
and wondering what in the name of 
fortune their master would do next. 
He stopped at the cottage of Wil- 
helm, which he had visited with 
the goblin on the previous night. 
The labours of the fairies did not 
seem to have produced much lasting 
benefit, for the appearance of every- 
thing around was as wretched as 
could be. The poor family thought 
that the Baron had come him- 
self to turn them out of house and 
home; and the poor children hud- 
dled up timidly to their mother 
for protection, while the father at- 
tempted some words of entreaty for 
mercy. The pale, pinched features 
of the group, and their looks of 
dread and wretchedness, were too 
much for the Baron. ‘Eh! what! 
what do you mean, confound you? 
Turn you out! Of course not: I’ve 
brought you some breakfast. Here! 
Fritz—Carl; where are the knaves? 
Now then, unpack, and don’t be a 
week about it. Can’t you see the 
people are hungry, ye villains? 
ere, lend me the corkscrew.’ This 
last being a tool the Baron was 
tolerably accustomed to, he had 
better success than with those of 
the fairy carpenters: and it was not 
long before the poor tenants were 
seated before a roaring fire, and 
doing justice, with the eppente of 
starvation, to a substantial breakfast. 
The Baron felt a queer sensation in 
his throat at the sight of the poor 
people’s enjoyment, and had 
the back of his hand twice across 
his eyes when he thought no one 
was looking; but his emotion fairly 
rose to boiling point when the poor 


father, Wilhelm, with tears in his 
eyes, and about a quarter of a pound 
of beef in his mouth, sprang up 
from the table and flung himself at 
the Baron’s knees, invoking bless- 
ings on him for his goodness. ‘Get 
up, you audacious scoundrel !’ 
roared the Baron. ‘ What the deuce 
do you mean by such conduct, eh! 
confound you?’ Atthis moment the 
door opened, and in walked Mynheer 
Klootz, who had heard nothing of 
the Baron’s change of intentions, and 
who, seeing Wilhelm at the Baron’s 
feet, and hearing the latter speaking, 
as he thought, in an angry tone, at 
once jumped to the conclusion that 
Wilhelm was entreating for longer 
indulgence. He rushed at the un- 
fortunate man, and collared him. 
‘Not if we know it,’ exclaimed he; 
‘you'll have the wolves for bedfel- 
lows to-night, I reckon. Come 
along, my fine fellow.” As he 
spoke he turned his back towards 
the Baron, with the intention of 
dragging his victim to the door. 
The Baron’s little gray eyes twin- 
Kled, and his whole frame qui- 
vered with suppressed emotion, 
which, after the lapse of a moment, 
vented itself in a kick, and such a 
kick! Not one of your Varsoviana 
flourishes, but a kick that employed 
every muscle from hip to toe, and 
drove the worthy steward up against 
the door, like a ball from a catapult. 
Misfortunes never come singly, and 
so Mynheer Klootz found with re- 
gard to the kick, for it was followed, 
without loss of time, by several 
dozen others, as like it as possible, 
from the Baron’s heavy boots. 
Wounded lions proverbially come 
badly off, and Fritz and Carl, who 
had suffered from many an act of 
petty tyranny on the part of the 
steward, thought they could not do 
better than follow their master’s 
example, which tHey did to such 
good purpose, that when the unfor- 
tunate Klootz did escape from the 
cottage at last, I don’t believe he 
could have had any os sacri left. 
After having executed this little 
act of poetical justice, the Baron and 
his servants visited the other cot- 
tages, in all of which they were re- 
ceived with dread, and dismissed 
with blessings. Having completed 
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his tour of charity, the Baron re- 
turned home to breakfast, feeling 
more really contented than he had 
done for many a long year. He 
found Bertha, who had not risen 
when he started, in a considerable 
state of anxiety as to what he could 
possibly have been doing. In answer 
to her inquiries he told her, with a 
roughness he was far from feel- 
ing, to ‘mind her own business.’ 
The gentle eyes filled with tears 
at the harshness of the reply; 

receiving which,’ the Baron was 
Pasond measure distressed, and 
chucked her under the chin in what 
‘was meant to be a very conciliatory 
manner. ‘Eh! what, my pretty? 
tears? No, surely. Bertha must 
forgive her old father. I didn’t 
mean it, you know, my pet; and 
yet, on second thoughts, yes I did, 
too.” Bertha’s face was overcast 
again. ‘My little girl thinks she 
has no business anywhere, eh! Is 
that it? Well, then, my pet, sup- 
pose you make it your business to 
write a note to young Carl von 
Sempach, and say I’m afraid I was 
rather rude to him yesterday, but if 
he’) look over it, and come and 
take a snug family dinner and a 
slice of the pudding with us to-day 
—’ ‘Why, pa, you don’t mean— 
yes, I do really believe you do——’ 
‘The Baron’s eyes were winking nine- 
teen to the dozen. ‘Why, you dear, 
dear, dear old pa!’ And at the im- 
minent risk of upsetting the break- 
fast table, Bertha rushed at the 
Baron, and flinging two soft white 
arms about his neck, kissed him— 
oh, how she did kiss him! I 
shouldn’t have thought, myself, she 
could pominly have had any left for 
Carl; but I daresay Bertha attended 
to his interests in that respect some- 
how. ~ 

* * * * 

Well, Carl came to dinner, and 
the Baron was, not many years 
after, promoted to the dignity of a 
grandpapa, and a very jolly old 
grandpapa he made. Is that all 
you wanted to know? 

About Klootz? Well, Klootz got 
over the kicking, but he was dis- 
missed from the Baron’s service ; and 
on examination of his accounts, it 
was discovered that he had been in 


the habit of robbing the Baron of 
nearly a third of his yearly income, 
which he had to refund; and with 
the money he was thus compelled 
to disgorge, the Baron built new 
cottages for his tenants, and new- 
stocked their farms. Nor was he 
the poorer in the end, for his tenants 
worked with the energy of -grati- 
tude, and he was soon many times 
richer than when the goblin visited 
him on that Christmas Eve. 

And was the goblin ever ex- 
plained? Certainly not. How dare 
you have the impertinence to sup- 

ose such a thing? An empty 

ttle, covered with cobwebs, was 
found the next morning in the tur- 
ret chamber, which the Baron at 
first imagined must be the bottle 
from which the goblin produced his 
magic wine ; but as it was found, on 
examination, to be labelled ‘Old 
Jamaica Rum,’ of course that could 
not have had anything to do with it. 
However it was, the Baron never 
thoroughly enjoyed any other wine 
after it; and as he did not thence- 
forth get drunk, on an average, more 
than two nights a week, or swear 
more than about eight oaths a day, 
I think King Christmas may be con- 
sidered to have thoroughly reformed 
him. And he always maintained, to 
the day of his death, that he was 
changed into a fairy, and became 
exceedingly angry if contradicted. 

Who doesn’t believe in fairies 
after this? I only hope King 
Christmas may make a few more 
good fairies this year, to brighten 
the homes of the poor with the light 
of Christmas charity. Truly we 
need not look far for almsmen. 
Cold and hunger, disease and death, 
are around us ‘at all times; but at 
no time do they press more heavily 
on the poor than at this jovial 
Christmas season. Shall we shut 
out, in our mirth and jollity, the cry 
of the hungry poor? or shall we not 
rather remember, in the midst of our 
happy family circles, round our well- 
filled tables, and before our blazing 
fires, that our brothers are starving 
out in the cold, and that the Christ- 
mas song of the angels was ‘ Good- 
will to men?’ 
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THE SPIRIT CHILD: 
QA Brivegrocn’s Tale of the New Pear. 


I. 
sgt Nese midnight, in a haunted house. I had no fears: dear heart! 
The chambers of the soul are foul when shadows make us start. 
A pine-log sparkled on the hearth: the dying wind moaned low ; 
And, lapping ’gainst the old gray rocks, I heard the sea-waves flow. 


Half shrouded by a curtain’s folds, at distance far away, 

I sat and watched the stars of fire fade out in ashes gray ; 
When, ushered by a trail of light that seemed to ride on air, 
A footstep with a music fall stole up the household stair. 


That was no fall of living foot,—that was no mortal tread, 

That, like dropped notes from some weird peg Teese he a silence fled! 
Such notes as o’er the muffled chords the low harmonic flings, 

When some skilled hand, with sidelong beat, has softly struck the strings. 


The door swung back without a sound,—slid slowly from its place, 
Smooth as a plank that o’er a stream the rippled waters chase ; 
And through the unbarred portal stole a vision sweet as new, 

A child-like form in mist-white robes,—a lily bathed in dew. 


Tt was not that her face was fair as angel faces be, 

Her floating locks like tendrils strayed from a wine-fruited tree, 
Her meek eyes like the still blue heavens new-opened to the day,— 
It was not these, dear heart of mine! that bore my heart away. 


It was that to my lonely hearth, in such a world as this, 

Should come, in pure and child-like faith, a tender soul from bliss— 
Should pass unshrinking, self-sustained, with God’s permission given, 
The quicksand drift that fills the rift between this world and heaven! 
For it was on a New Year’s night, when evil souls are awed, 

And spirits touched by God alone in glory walk abroad. 

So, out into the darkness, love! I cast the demon Fear, 

While to the glowing embers slow my vision sweet drew near. 


Low sitting by the flashing wood, with hands like folded prayers 
That lie at rest about the breast, then open unawares, 

She basked; and, breaking into smiles, seemed with full grasp to hold 
The genial heat that feels so sweet to one whose hearth is cold. 

No movement made I: not for worlds would I the spell have broke. 
She turned: she stooped ; the conscious air she softly seemed to stroke ; 
As one who chased by peril stands, sole championed by a hound— 
As one who knows by some fine touch where faithfulness is found. 

A gladdened soul within her eyes, with spirit-pinions stirred, 

Half settling where the fire-light flickered, fluttered like a bird ; 
Radiant as a butterfly among the meadow-rings, 

Tranced in one moment’s rapturous clasp and unclasp of wings ! 


But now, the hearth-light dying low, she rose like some new day : 

The shadowy finger of the dark slow motioned her away; 

And, striking on my heartstrings, love! she trod the visioned air, 

And throbbing, throbbing died those wild notes down the music stair! 


II, 


A vassal of my father’s house, an orphan child of tears, 

Stood where the water lance-rush quivered, guarded by the spears ; 
When, blowing merry bugle blasts, urging a courser fleet, 

‘ I sought a noble hound I lost—and found him at her feet. 
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Familiar round his silken ears I watched her fingers curl; 

Her idler hand upon his head lay like a new-dropped pear! : 

As round the oak the mistletoe, that owns no native root, 

Her need of love had twined her round the dumb love of the brute. 


Swift fancy to the future flew !—I slipped my courser’s rein. 

Grave manhood at my heart stood still, and youth was come again ! 
The prophet in my spirit worked—so true, I seemed to know 

To what a flower, in sheltered nook, this drooping bud might blow. 


I stole her with a tender touch: I looked into her eyes, 

From whose clear depths a fount of joy leaped up in sweet surprise. 
My noble hound I gave to her, about her steps to roam; 

I set her on my courser’s back, and led her smiling home. 


Was it the dazzling daylight glare a strange confusion made ? 
Or was this sweet sunlighted soul the soul that walked in shade 
On ice-bound rivers heap the fires, the frozen waters flow: 

So, melting in my bosom’s warmth, I knew my child of snow! 


Rich joy was ours! The happy hours along life’s dial stealing 

Left not a mark to streak with dark the kindled light of feeling. 

‘To me whose days soared up the prime, to her whose days were few, 
The young spring died at summer’s side, and still the Year was New. 


Through books the old dead oracles of youth did we explore ; 

From mount and mine, ’neath oak and vine, I taught her living lore. 

The glad morn long, with flowers of song, we wreathed the budding 
weather ; 

On winter eves, from old dead leaves, we crushed the sweets together. 


With day her heart in frankness shared the gladness that she brought: 

At night we knew a parted hour, but not a parted thought; 

Till, Heng from some dream disturbed, she breathed that midnight’s 
breat 

That fanned my lone hearth’s failing fires—a moving Life-in-Death! 


Bursting the bonds of sleep, like one escaped from prison bars; 

With smiles and sighs,—with open eyes that never saw the stars ; 

Swimming a sea of crystal thoughts, like a white snow-drop drowned, 

es night she came, and breathed my name, and stroked her phantom 
hound, 


Soon fella change. Her heart at rest, too happy now for dreams, 
Went floating down the tide of sleep, like waifs on silent streams. 

One night I missed her, as we miss the white foot on the floor, 

When, launched afar on heaven's blue sea, Life’s angels come no more! 


Ill. 


Lift, ila eyes, my one-day’s bride! where love sits throned in 
youth ; 

Bid echo speak without a voice, and give back truth for truth: 

And pardon that dear treachery, which hoarded as a vow, 

A spirit-secret, dark to thee, and never breathed till now ! 


O, answering kiss !—Leave, leave those lips to linger where they light, 
Not waft and go like restless birds bound on a passing flight: 

Here let them cling like birds of spring, storm-drifted on a spray, 
Make summer in the winter’s heart, and fold their wings and stay ! 
Like thee, too, spirit-guided once I wandered in a dream, 

And musing strayed, and found a maid lost by a haunted stream ; 
Her brows with shining innocence, like some rich jewel, crowned, 
Girt by lances of the angels, love! that kept the guarded ground. 
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She, to whose soul all loving words were relics laid at rest, 

Stole a dumb love in silent faith, and clasped it to her breast. 

A Christmas rose snatched from the snows that bound a grave, she smiled 
With dew upon her eyelids, love !—a spirit, yet a child! 

She met me with the cruel hunter’s flush upon my face; 

She plucked the arrow from my hand, and set a reed in place. 

She garlanded my father’s hall with lilies of the field: 

She chained with ivy to the wall my helm, my sword, my shield. 


She took my heart and moulded it; to spirit turned the clay, 
Till like another Memnon, love! I felt the touch of day, 

As stealing with the steps of dawn, each step a music-beat, 
She walked the chambers of my soul with light about her feot! 


Though wrecked like him whose ruins mock the old Egyptian sod, 
I knew the hand that kindled while it lifted me to God, 
Clasped in life's stony desert, love! each silent pulse would thrill 
And quicken with immortal fire, and make a music still. 
I wake! I hear a voice whose music dies not with the sun! 
One vision lost, a sweeter vision whispers all I won: 
Deir heart!—the heart that beats to mine, the soul to Heaven true, 
The wifehood of my wildest dream—the child and spirit too! 
E. L. I. 
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THE BROTHERS DIDDLEPORT. 


AN ACCOUNT OF A SEANCE LATELY HELD AT THE CHAMBERS OF 
ef JACK EASEL, ESQ. 


To the Editor of ‘ London Society, 


IR,—I beg to offer for publication 
in your Magazine the following 
account of a séance lately held at my 
chambers by the Brothers Diddle- 
port and Mr, Fobsby,in presence of 
myself and several other distin- 
guished persons, among whom I am 
rmitted to mention Lord Downy, 
ir James Greenhorne, Sir Edward 
Addlepaite, Dr. Gulloway, Captain 
Pry, Mr. John Gaper, Mr. Y. de 
Wake, Miss Frumpleigh, the Rev. 
B. Bellman, M. Chose (author of that 
celebrated romance ‘The Chiteau 
d’Espagne’), and Mrs. Muffington. 
The details of the phenomena which 
Iam about to describe are of such 
an extraordinary and exceptional 
nature, that I should mysclf have 
been strongly inclined to disbelieve 
them on any other evidence than 
my own senses. I shall not, there- 
fore, exact implicit credulity from 
those of your readers to whom I am 
not personally known. As for my 
friends, they are of course free to 
think as they please. In the follow- 
ing narrative it is my desire to con- 
fine myself as much as possible to 
facts. Ishall not attempt to theorise 
on what I saw. Indeed the Bro- 
thers Diddleport wish it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that they do not 
attribute their mysterious power to 
spiritual or any other agency. 
hey simply possess a faculty which 
they can exercise under certain con- 
ditions ; but of its origin and na- 
ture they declare themselves com- 
pletely ignorant. 

We were, altogether, about twen- 
ty spectators: of this number about 
half arrived before the rest, and 
spent the time before the perform- 
ance (which was to begin at half- 
past two o’clock p.m.) in examining 
the room in which it was to take 
place. This, I admit, gave me 
some uneasiness, as several people, 
the ladies especially, began prying 
into corners and opening cupboards, 
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where I had for convenience’ sake 
stowed away sundry pipes, tobacco 
jars, and a bottle of scheidam, with 
which I happened to have regaled a 
friend on the previous evening. 

Miss Frumpleigh, in her zeal that 
nothing should be passed over, put 
me to some inconvenience, and herself 
to some confusion, by opening a 
portfolio containing some of my 
studies from the Life, which were 
not intended for public inspection. 
After a close scrutiny, however, 
nothing was discovered of any im- 
portance except a huge cobweb 
which hung from the ceiling. It 
will be hardly necessary for me to 
say that this was quite accidental. 
Indeed, if it had been expressly 
placed there for the occasion it 
would hardly have availed the 
Messrs. Diddleport. Mrs. Muffing- 
ton, however, who is nier-eighten, 
insisted on its removal, which my 
laundress soon effected with a long 
broom. This relieved my guests’ 
doubts on the point, although it 
certainly may have thrown a little 
dust in their eyes. 

We then carefully inspected the 
wardrobe which was to form the 
scene of one of the performances, 
and which had been sent to my 
chambers on the previous night. It 
was 2 gentlemanlike article of fur- 
niture, somewhat above the middle 
height, and of a dark complexion— 
that is to say, of a mahogany tint. 
I mention this particularly, as some 
ill-natured detractors from the good 
faith of Messrs. Diddleport have 
stated that it was grained oak, and 
some have even gone so far as to 
insinuate that it was stained birds- 
eye maple. There is no foundation 
for either of these assertions. The 
cabinet is supported below the plinth 
by four short, turned legs. To 
preclude i eae of collusion, 
it was moved across the room at 
the request of some gentlemen, 
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when one of the legs came off; and it 
‘was universally noticed that the 
cabinet becamo very unsteady until 
this portion was replaced, after 
which, strange to say, it at once re- 
sumed its former stability. 

There is a small lozenge-shaped 
hole, or, to speak more correctly, 
orifice, in the centre of each door. 
This orifice is from three to nine 
inches long, and rather less across, 
except in the part where it is wider. 
It will be as well to remember 
these dimensions, as they materially 
affect a question which my later 
remarks may raise in the mind of 
the reader. While adjusting the 
cabinet in its new site, a portion of 
the cornice became detached, and 
we thus had an opportunity of as- 
certaining that it owed its original 
adhesion in some measure to the 
agency of glue. Tho doors moved 
with some difficulty on their hinges, 
and one of the company suggested 
that this was probably attributable 
to the fact that the latter had not 
been oiled recently. Iam not, how- 
ever, in a position to corroborate 
this opinion. 
found a small piece of whitish- 
brown paper, which seemed to have 
formed part of an envelope, or bag. 
On further examination we dis- 
covered that the following words 
were printed on its surface :— 


‘GEORGE BROWN, FANCY BREAD AND 
BISCUIT BAKER,’ 


I made a note at once of the cir- 
cumstance, but cannot say that I 
attach much importance to it. My 
impression is, that the paper had 
once contained some substance ana- 
logous to the nature of a currant 
bun. 

At a quarter past two p.m. the 
Messrs. Diddleport arrived. They 
are both young men of slender 
build, and a remarkably benign and 

leasant expression of countenance. 

hey were attired in an ordinary 
morning costume, and beyond the fact 
that the taller onc wore a stripe on 
the outer sido of his trousers, I do 
not know that there was any pecu- 
liarity in their dress worthy of es- 
pecial comment. The younger one 
of the two had an outside pocket to 
his coat, which excited some atten- 


In the interior we . 
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tion; but having cheerfully submit- 
ted to be searched, nothing was 
found in it but a yellow silk pocket- 
handkerchief, which, in considera- 
tion of a severe cold from which he 
happened to be suffering, was im- 
mediately returned to him. 

On receiving an intimation from 
Messrs. Diddleport that they were 
ready to begin their performance, I 
sent round to a marine storekeepet's 
in the adjoining street, and pro- 
cured a dozen yards of strong rope, 
such as is used by sailors in the 
main-top-gallant-mizen-royal yards 
for reefing binnacles, and excellently 
adapted for our purpose. I directed 
tho messenger to stop at a music- 
shop on his way back and bring 
with him a jews-harp, an Erard’s 
grand pianoforte with all the latest 
improvements, two banjos, and a 
penny trumpet. These preliminaries 
concluded, the Brothers Diddleport 
stepped inside the cabinet and er- 
prea ‘ their valence to be 

und by any of the com 
sent. Sir James Greenorns tind 
Captain Pry at once volunteered for 
that office; and in a short time both 
the performers were securely tied 
hand and foot, and placed in the 
outer compartments of the ward- 
robe. In the centre compartment 
were deposited. all the musical in- 
struments which I have named, ex- 
cept the pianoforte, which, unfor- 
tunately, was rather too large to be 
introduced without dismemberment. 
The Messrs. Diddleport, however, 
assured us that, so far as the success 
of the experiment was concerned, the 
legs of the piano would suffica 
They were, therefore, at once un- 
screwed and placed along with the 
rest, having been previously scored 
with private marks by Mr. Y. de 
Wake, to preclude the chance of 
any deception. 

The doors were then closed and 
fastened on the inside. I shall 
omit any detailed account of the 
curious and unearthly sounds which 
proceeded from the cabinet. It 
suffices to say that the jews-harp 
began to burr, the banjos to thrum, 
and the penny trumpet to squeak 
with ocxtraordinary energy, and in 
the most horrible discord. Stran- 
ger than all, the few first bars of s 
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popular melody, apparently executed 
on a pianoforte, issued from the ward- 
robe, although the Acys of that in- 
strumeit were perfectly motionless, a8 
it lay flat on the floor of the room. 
We also distinctly heard the jing- 
ling accompaniment of some brazen 
instrument. This was afterwards 
explained to be caused by an 
electro-biological current passing 
through the castors, which were 
then immediately called into sym- 
petictls activity with the notes out- 
side. 
In addition to these phenomena, 
I must not forget to mention that 
the doors of the cabinet, although 
bolted from within, repeatedly flew 
open, and the legs of the pianoforte 
were cjected with great violence. 
This I can the more conscientiously 
aver, because the owner of the in- 
strument afterwards complained 
that it had been very badly used, 
and sent in a long bill for damages, 
which I had to pay.* The legs, on 
being examined, were found identical 
with those which had been placed 
in the cabinet. The doors were 
now once more closed, and to pre- 
vent the slightest suspicion of 
trickery, the lights, at the request 
of the performers, were nearly ex- 
tinguished. One candle, however 
(a Child’s night-light), was allowed 
to burn, and by its rays, after a 
short interval, we could plainly dis- 
tinguish a phantom hand which ap- 
at the orifice above men- 
tioned. When the latter first came 
into view, it was presented with the 
palm towards the audience, and was 
waved gently to and fro. But at 
length it slowly turned round edge- 
wise, if I may so describe it; the 
fingers gradually separated from 
each other, and became violently 
agitated, the little finger being 
stretched out nearest the audience 
and the thumb remaining just in- 
side the plane of the door-panel. 
Mr. Gaper subsequently told me 
that on this occasion the thumb ap- 
to him to be in close con- 
tact with the semblance of a human 


* The account made out in the owner’s 
name, and settled with the usual stamped 
receipt, may be seen on application at my 
chambers between 10 and 4. 
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nose, and that he particularly no- 
ticed the fact, because it called to 
mind a familiar gesture used by 
street-boys to each other. If this 
were really the case, it seems to me 
to exhibit quite a new feature in 
this extraordinary phenomenon. 

On the room being reillumined, 
we opened the doors of the cabinet, 
and discovered the Messrs. Diddle- 
port tightly bound as before, with. 
every appearance of not having 
moved from the spot. Indeed the 
younger brother had experienced 
some inconvenience from being un- 
able in this position to reach his 
pocket-handkerchief. I forgot to 
mention that while the cabinet doors 
were closed we heard some one sneeze 
twice distinctly. This circumstance, 
coupled with the fact of the catarrh 
above mentioned, excited no sur- 
prise at the moment; but it is re- 
markable that, when tho younger 
brother (with the cold) was found to 
be on the right-hand side of the ward- 
robe, several people in the room re- 
membered that the sound had pro- 
ceeded from the left. Dr. Gulloway 
and some other scientific gentlemen 
present professed themselves utterly 
unable to account for this pheno- 
menon. 

After the elder brother had been 
untied, and while he still remained 
inside the cabinet, the door being 
partially opened, Lord Downy, who 
stood with his back to it and with 
his face to the audience, felt himself 
hit pretty smartly in the region of 
the dorsal vertebree, and at once 
turned round, declaring that some 
one had struck him. ‘The first im- 
pression was that it had been by the 
elder Diddleport, but that gentle- 
man, on being interrogated, declared 
that he was as much surprised at 
the circumstance as his lordship 
himself, and could only conclude it 
had been done by a spirit hand. In 
this supposition all the party at 
once concurred. Mr. Y. de Wake 
now entered the cabinet, and sat 
between the two young men, his 
hands being right and left on each, 
and (to preclude any doubt of his 
good faith) tightly secured to their 
persons. The doors were then 
closed, and the Babel of sounds 
tecommenced. Several hands ap= 
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peared at the orifice, among them 
the hand of an old soldier. After a 
space of from three to thirty mi- 
nutes, Mr. Y. de Wake returned to 
the company, and affirmed that he 
was very glad todo so. It appears 
that, although his own hands were 
tightly bound, he distinctly felt 
other hands pawing his face, tweak- 
ing his nose, and pulling his hair. 
He assured us that it would have 
been utterly impossible for him to 
have done any of these things him- 
self without knowing it. The in- 
struments at his feet rose up; the 
piano legs danced round him, occa- 
sionally coming in violent contact 
with the tibia or shin-bone of his 
leg. This struck him all the more 
forcibly, because the tibia of ancient 
days was itself a musical instru- 
ment ;* and it was suggested that 
this inay have caused some sym- 
pathy between the mahogany and 
the human leg. In addition to this, 
the banjo also floated upwards, play- 
ing a wild and plaintive air, and 
marking the time with emphatic 
blows at the back of his head. The 
penny trumpet uttered several pierc- 
ing shrieks, as if in earnest supplica- 
tion, while the jews-harp, after 
burring about his ears for some 
time, and making several ineffectual 
attempts to get into his waistcoat 
pocket, finally alighted on the 
bridge of his nose with a short cry 
of triumph. While these pheno- 
mena were going on, Mr. Y. de 
Wake assured us that he distinctly 
heard sounds which resembled sti- 
fled laughter at opposite corners of 
the cabinet, inside. 

I omit mentioning other pheno- 
mena; an account of which, in- 
cluding some curious speculations 
thereon, has appeared elsewhere. 

The next part of the séunce was 
performed completely in the dark. 
One of the Messrs. Diddleport and 
Mr. Fobsby seated themselves 
amongst us. Two ropes were 
thrown at their feet, and in less 
than 2 min. 35.093 sec., as near as I 
could calculate, they were found 
tied hand and foot, their hands be- 


* Quem virum ant heroa Tyra, vel acri 
Lirie sumes celebrare, Clio ?’ 


Hor. Od. xii, 
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hind their backs bound tightly to 

their chairs, their chairs bound to 

an adjacent table, the table tied to 

an ottoman, the ottoman firmly se- 

cured toa sideboard, and the side- 

board nailed to a wall against which 

it stood. While this process was 

going on, the legs of the piano ran 

swiftly out of the cabinet and at- 

tached themselves firmly to the body 
of that instrument as it lay on the 
floor; the banjo rose from the table 
where it had been placed, and 
swung or floated round the room 
and over the heads of the company, 
several of which it briskly tapped in 
its transit through the air. A phos- 
phoric light, accompaniod by an 
awful smell of sulphur, gleamed out 
at intervals from different corners of 
the room, but, strange to say, did 
not illumino any of the visitors, who 
remained as much in the dark as 
ever. The jews-harp and the penny 
trumpet were distinctly heard per- 
forming the air of ‘Home, Sweet 
Home.’ This was considered to be 
& pointed allusion to the eminent 
spiritualist of that name, and ex- 
cited much sensation. The bells 
throughout the house rang vio- 
lently, and several double knocks 
were heard at the front door. One 
of the ottoman cushions was thrown 
with great violence at the head of 
Sir Edward Addlepaite, causing that 
gentleman to utter a sudden and 
cursory ejaculation. Mr. John 
Gaper, holding a banjo with both 
hands, requested that it might be 
plucked from his grasp, and it was 
almost immediately taken from him. 
Mr. Y. de Wake made a similar re- 
quest with regard to his watch and 
chain, and shortly afterwards felt a 
hand tugging at those articles, but 
he stoutly, and I think very pro- 
perly, resisted the attempt. 

Mr. Fobsby then expressed a wish 
that his coat might be removed from 
his back. The words had no sooner 
passed his lips than the sound of a 
violent disrobing ensued; and here 
occurred one of the most extraordi- 
nary incidents in the scuice. A 
light was struck before the garment 
(a most elegant article, by-the-way) 
had quite left Mr. Fobsby’s shoul- 
ders, and it was scen quitting him 
like a spread eagle, the slecves and 
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skirts being stretched out diagonally 
in opposite directions. This clicited 
a general exclamation of surprise. 
It flew up towards the chandelier, 
where it hung for some seconds, 
swinging backwards and forwards, 
é@ la Leotard, after which it dropped 
to the ground, apparently exhausted 
by the effort; but on the lights 
being completely extinguished again, 
it rushed, or, to s more cor- 
rectly, wes rushed* back to its place 
on Mr. Fobsby’s shoulders. Indeed, 
that gentleman was discovered, 
shortly afterwards, wearing it in 
the usual manner, except that the 
sleeves were turned completely in- 
side out.t It must be remembered 
that all this time the cords, which 
were bound tightly round Mr. 
Fobshy’s chest and arms, outside his 
coat, had not slackened in the least 
from their original position. Mr. 
Fobsby subsequently expressed his 
willingness to repeat the perform- 
ance with his waistcoat, or any other 
portion of his dress. After some 
consultation, however, this offer was 
declined. 

During the above performance 
the boot-soles of Mr. Fobsby and 
young Diddleport, to obviate the 
vaguest breath of suspicion, had 
been carefully numbered by Cap- 
tain Pry, who wrote down the cor- 
responding figures in his pocket- 
book, without showing them to an- 
other soul in the room unt after 
the performance, when they were 
found to correspond exactly with 
those which had been marked on 
the leather. As some curiosity has 
been evinced on the part of the 
public to know the conditions ob- 
served by spectators during this 
portion of the séunce, I may men- 
tion that we were all required to sit 
round in a circle holding each other’s 
hands; and it was given out by Mr. 
Fobsby, that though this position 
was by no means compulsory, nor 


* There is, of course, a difference between 
the two expressions; but I prefer to use 
that which was lately employed in the de- 
scription of (if possible) a still more won- 
derful séance. 

+ The reader may not quite see how a 
cout under these circumstances could have 
been worn in the usual manner; but of 
course this formed part of the phenomenon. 


even essential to the success of these 
experiments, any one who let go his 
neighbour’s hand, or budged from 
the chair even for an instant, was 
liable to have his head broken by 
the banjo; and he added that, as in 
the course of his experience he had 
known some severe accidents occur 
in this manner, he earnestly con- 
jured us all to keep our seats. I 
obeyed the injunction implicitly my- 
self ; indeed, could hardly have done 
otherwise had I been so inclined, 
for I chanced to sit between Miss 
Frumpleigh and Mrs. Mufifington, 
who either through fright, or from 
some other reason which I cannot 
divine, seized hold of my fingers 
with a grip of fervour which is more 
easily imagined than described. 

The performers sat, not within, 
but outside the circle of spectators, 
which included everybody else in 
the room except the elder Diddle- 
port, who would have joined us 

imself had he not expressed a fear 
that in doing so he might have en- 
dangered the success of the experi- 
ment. He explained this afterwards 
by stating, that though he possessed 
the mysterious power of engender- 
ing the electro-biological current, 
he was not himself a good conductor 
of it, and that, as his presence in 
the ring is ae arrested its pro- 
gress, he had found that the pheno- 
mena could only be insured by his 
remaining outside. Dr. Gulloway 
said that he fully comprehended the 
force of this argument, which he at 
once proceeded to illustrate by ana- 
logy. Sealing-wax and glass, he 
remarked, were both active agents 
of electricity under certain condi- 
tions, but cach was found to be what, 
in the scientific world, is called a 
non-conductor This interpretation, 
coming from such an eminent au- 
thority as the doctor, satisfied every 
one present. Indeed, it is only 
justice, both to the Brothers Diddle- 
port and Mr. Fobsby, to add that 
they offered to submit to any rea- 
sonable test of their good faith 
which might be imposed. No sug- 
gestion, however, was made, except 
by Sir Edward Addlepaite, who 
thought it would be advisable to drop 
sealing-wax on the closed fists of 
the performers, and affix his signet 
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thereto. It would then be impossi- 
ble for them to use their ds 
without the knowledge of the au- 
dience. The Brothers Diddleport 
said they could raise no objection to 
this scheme, provided the worthy 
baronet would first try the effect on 
his own fingers. This, however, 
after some hesitation, he declined to 
do, and the matter then dropped. 

I forgot to mention that, during 
the first part of the performance, and 
while the Brothers Diddleport were 
incarcerated in the wardrobe, a long 
and delicate female foot, enclosed in 
an elegant Balmoral boot with a 
military heel and remarkably high 
instep, quivered for some seconds 
in the air. The ankle was well- 
turned, and drew an almost invo- 
luntary shout of admiration from 
all the gentlemen present ; while the 
ladies indicated her surprise and, 
at the same time, their sense of pro- 
pay in a sort of subdued shriek. 

may also observe that, during the 
above manifestations, several of the 
spirit hands were touched and 
grasped by Miss Frumpleigh, who 
stated that, to the best of her belief, 
they were all gloved, but that the 
kid, as far as she could judge, was 
not of a first-rate quality. In her 
opinion the gloves belonged to the 
class of goods known as ‘ Alpine,’ 
which averaged one and ninepence 
the pair. The size varied from ‘long 
sixes’ to seven and a half. One bore 
unmistakable evidence of having 
been cleaned with benzine collas. 

At the conclusion of the séunce, a 
general conversation ensued on the 
subject of the marvels which we 
had heard and witnessed. The ge- 
neral opinion seemed to be that 
we were in duty bound to assure 
the Brothers Diddleport and Mr. 
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Fobsby that, after a very impartial 
trial and the closest scrutiny of their 
proceedings, the only conclusion we 
could arrive at was, that none of us 
could offer any explanation on the 
matter, except that, if there had 
been trickery in any form, confe- 
derates, or machinery, we had been 
utterly unable to detect either the 
one or the other. This was unani- 
mously agreed upon, and the Messrs. 
Diddleport—who, I regret to say, 
have suffered under the most un- 
founded imputations— felt much 
gtatified at this announcement. 
Lord Downy was then asked to 
sign a certificate to the effect that 
the wardrobe manifestation seriously 
alarmed him. His answer was, 
‘Not if I know it.’ I regret that 
the ambiguous nature of this reply 
has since caused some errors to arise 
in the public press. The natural 
inference in our mind was, of course, 
that his lordship meant that his 
fright would cease if he could dis- 
cover any adequate cause for the 
phenomena. It appears, however, 
that this was not the case. Instead 
of any apprehension on the part of 
his lordship, there was only a little 
misapprehension in the minds of his 
hearers. We all, however, agreed 
to state freely in the elevated society 
in which we respectively moved 
that, so far as our limited capabili- 
ties permitted us to judge, we were 
quite incompetent to form any opi- 
nion on the subject at all, except 
that we knew nothing whatever 
about it. To this resolution all the 
party promptly and cheerfully ac- 


“I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Jack EAsen. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE BLOODY HAND 
A Pew Prar’s Story. 


CHAPTER I. 
A MEMORABLE NEW YEAR'S DAY, 


Dorothy to Eleanor. 


DEAREST ELEANOR, 
OU have so often reminded me 
how rapidly the most startling 
facts pass from the memory of man, 
and I have so often thereupon pro- 
mised to write down a full account 
of that mysterious affair in which I 
was providentially called upon to 
play so prominent a: part,. that it 
is with shame I reflect that’ the 
warning has been unheeded and the 
promise unfulfilled. Do not, dear 
friend, accuse my affection, but my 
engrossing duties and occupations, 
for this neglect, and believe that I 
now take advantage of my first 
quiet evening for many months to 
fulfil your wish. Betty has just 
brought me a cup of tea, and I have 
told the girl to be within call; for 
once a heroine is not always a he- 
roine, dear Nell. I am full of child- 


ish terrors, and I assure you it is © 


with no small mental effort that I 
bring myself to recall the terrible 

events of the year 1813. 

* Oddly enough, it was on the first 
day of this year that I made the 
acquaintance of Mr. George Manners; 
and I think I can do no better than 
begin by giving you an extract from 
the first page of my journal at that 
time. 

‘Jan, 1, 1813.—Itis mid-day, and 
very fine, but it was no easy matter 
to be at service this morning after 
all good Dr. Penn’s injunctions, as 
last night’s dancing, and the long 
drive home, made me sleepy, and 
Harriet is still in bed. 

‘Though I am not so handsome 
as Harriet, and boast of no con- 
quests, and though the gentlemen do 
not say the wonderfully pretty 
things to me that they seem to do to 
her, I have much enjoyed several 
balls since my introduction into so- 
ciety. But for ever first and fore- 
most on my list of dances must be 


Lady Lucy Topham’s party on New 
Year’s Eve. Let me say New Year’s 
Day, for the latter part of the even- 
ing was the happy one to me. 
During the first part I danced a 
little and watched the others much. 
To sit still is mortifying, and yet I 
almost think the dancing was the 
greater penance, since I never had 
much to say tomen of whom I know 
nothing: the dances seem inter- 
minable, and I am ever haunted by 
a vague feeling that my partner is 
looking out over my head for some 
one prettier and more lively, which 
is not inspiring. I must not forget 
a little incident, as we came up the 
stairs into the ball-room. With my 
customary awkwardness I dropped 
my fan, and was about to stoop for 
it, when some one who had been 
following us darted forward and 

resented it tome. I curtsied low, 

bowed lower; our eyes met for a 
moment, and then he fell behind. 
It was by his eyes that I recognised 
him afterwards in the ball-room, for in 
the momentary glance on the stairs 
I had not had time to observe his 
prominent height and fine features. 
How strangely one’s fancy is some- 
times seized upon by a foolish wish! 
My modest desire last night was to 
dance with this Mr. George Manners, 
the handsomest man and best dancer 
of the room, to be whose partner 
even Harriet was proud. ThoughI 
had not a word for my second-rate 
partners, I fancied that I could talk 
to him. Oh, foolish heart! how I 
chid myself for my folly in watching 
his tall figure thread the dances, in 
fancying that I had met his eyes 
many times that evening, and, above 
all, for the throb of jealous "disap- 
pointment that came with every 
dance when he did not do what I 
never soberly expected he would—. 
ask'me. A little before twelve I was 
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sitting out among the turbans, when 
I saw him standing at some distance, 
and unmistakeably looking at me. A 
sudden horror seized me that some- 
thing was wrong—my hair coming 
down, my dress awry—and I was 
not comforted by Harriet passing at 
this moment with— 

«What! sitting out still? You 
should be more lively, child! Men 
don’t like dancing with dummies.” 

‘ When her dress had whisked past 
me I looked up and saw him again, 
but at that moment he sharply turned 
his back on me and walked into 
the card-room. I was sitting still 
when he came out again with Mr. 
Topham. The music had just 
struck up, the couples were gather- 
ing; he was going to dance then. 
Ilooked down at my bouquet with 
tears in my eyes, and was trying 
hard to subdue my folly and to count 
the petals of a white camellia, when 
at Topham’s voice close by me 
Sar — 

‘Miss Dorothy Lascelles, may I 
introduce Mr. Manners to you?” 
and in two seconds more my hand 


was in his arm, and he was saying © 


in @ voice as commonplace as if the 
world had not turned upside down— 

‘“T think it is Sir Roger.” 

‘It is a minor satisfaction to me 
to reflect that, for once in my life, I 
was right. I did talk to Mr. George 
Manners. The first thing I said 
was— 

«“T am very much obliged to you 
for picking up my fan:” To which 
he replied Gf it can be called a 
reply)— __ 

‘*T wish I had known sooner 
that you were Miss Lascelles’ sister.” 

‘I said, “Did you not see her 
with me on the stairs?” and he 
answered — 

**T saw no one but you.” 

* Which, as it is|the nearest ap- 
proach to a pretty speech that ever 
was made to me, I confide solemnly 
to this my fine new diary, which is 
to be my dearest friend and confi- 
dante this year. Why the music 
went so fast, and the dance was so 
short on this particular occasion, I 
never could fathom; both had just 
ceased, and we were still ‘chatting, 
wheh midnight struck, deep-toned 
or shrill, from all the clocks in the 


house; and, in the involuntary 
impressive pause, we could hear 
through the open window the 
muffled echo from the village 
church. Then Mr. Topham ran in 
with a huge loving-cup, and, drink- 
ing all our good healths, it was 
passed through the company. 

When the servant brought it to 
me, Mr. Manners took it from him, 
and held it for me himself by both 
handles, saying— 

*“ Ttis too heavy for your hands ;” 
and I drank, he quoting in jest from 
Hamlet— 


Nymph, in thine erisons be all my sins remem- 
bered;' 


Then he said, “JZ shall wish in 
silence,” and paused a full minute 
before putting it to his lips. When 
the servant had taken it away, he 
heaved so profound a sigh that (we 
then being very friendly) I said— 

«“ What is the matter ?” 

*“Do you believe in presenti- 
ments, Miss Lascelles ?” he said. 

‘«TJ don’t think I ever had a pre- 
sentiment,” I answered. 

*“ Don’t think mea fool,” he said, 
“but I have had the most intense 
dread of the coming of this year. I 
have a presentiment (for which there 
is no reason) that it will bring me 
a huge, overwhelming misfortune: 
and yet I have just wished for a 
blessing of which I am vastly un- 
worthy, but which, if it does come, 
will probably come this year, and 
which would make it the brightest 
one that I have ever seen. Be a 
prophet, Miss Lascelles, and tell me 
—which will it be?—the joy or the 
sorrow ?” 

‘He gazed so intently that I had 
some difficulty in answering with 
composure— 

«Perhaps both. We are taught 
to believe that life is chequered.” 

*“ See,” he went on. ‘This is 
the beginning of the year. We are 
standing here safe and happy. Miss 
Lascelles, where shall we be when 
the year ends ?” . 

‘ The question seemed to me faith- 
less in a Christian, and puerile in a 
brave man: I did not say so; but 
my face may have expressed _ it, for 
he changed the subject suddenly, 
and could not be induced to return 
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to it. I danced twice with him 
afterwards; and when we parted 
1 said, emphatically— 

«« A happy new year to you, Mr. 
Manners.” 

‘He forced asmilc as he answered, 
«“ Amen!” 

‘Mrs. ;Dallas (who kindly cha- 
peroned us), slept all the way home; 
and Miss Dallas and Harriet chatted 
about their partners. Once only 
they appealed to me. What first 
drew my attention was Mr. Manners’ 


e. 

*“ Poor Mr. Manners!” Harriet 
said ; “Iam afraid I was very rude 
to him. He had to console himself 
with you, eh, Dolly ?—on the prin- 
ciple of love me love my dog, I sup- 
pose ?” 
~*AmTso conceited that this had 
never struck me? And yet—but 
here comes Harriet, and I must put 
you away, dear diary. I blush at 
my voluminousness. If every even- 
ing is to take up so many pages, 
my book will be full at Midsummer! 
But was not this a red-letter day ?” 

Well may I blush, dear Nell, to 
re-read this girlish nonsense. And 
yet it contains not the least strange 
part of this strange story—poor Mr. 
Manners’ presentiment of evil. After 
this he called constantly, and we met 
him often in society; and, blinded 
by I know not what delusion, 
Harriet believed him to be devoted 
to herself, up to the period, as I 
fancy, when he asked me to be his 
wife. Iwas staying with the Top- 
hams at the time. I believe that 
they had asked me there on pur- 
pose, being his friends. Ah, George! 
what a happy time that was! How, 
in the sweet days of the sweetest of 
summers, I laughed at your ‘pre- 
sentiment!’ How you told me that 
the joy had come, and, reminding me 
of my own sermon on the chequered 
nature of life, asked if the sorrow 
would yet tread it down. Too soon, 
my love! too soon! - 

Nelly! forgive} me this outburst. 
I must write more calmly. It is 
sad to speak ill of a sister; but 
surely it was cruel, that she, who 
had so many lovers, should grudge 
me my happiness; should pursue 
George with such unreasonable 
malice; should rouse the senseless 


but immoveable obstinacy of our 
poor brother against him. Oh, 
Eleanor! think of my position! 
Our father and mother dead; under 
the care of our only brother, who, 
as you know, dear Nell, was at one 
time feared to be a complete idiot, 
and had, poor boy! only so much 
sense as to make him sane in the 
eyes of the law. You know the fatal 
obstinacy with which he pursued 
an idea once instilled; the occa- 
sional fits of rage that were not less 
than insanity. Knowing all this, 
my dear, imagine what I must have 
suffered when sngrily recalled home. 
I was forbidden to think of Mr. 
Manners again. In vain I asked 
for reasons. ‘They had none, and 
yet a thousand to give me. When 
I think of the miserable stories that 
were raked up against him,—the 
misconstruction of everything he 
did, or said, or left undone,—my 
own impotent indignation, and my 
poor brother’s senseless rage, and 
the insulting way in which I was 
watched, and taunted, and tortured, 
—oh, Nelly! it is agony to write. I 
did the only thing left to me—I 
gave him up, and prayed for peace. 
I do not say that I was right: I 
say that I did the best I could jin a 
state of things that threatened to 
deprive me of reason. 

My submission did not produce 
an amount of harmony in the house 
in any way proportionate to the 
price I paid for it. Harriet was 
obliged to keep the slanders of my 
lover constantly in view, to quiet 
the self-reproach which I think she 
must sometimes have experienced. 
As to Edmund, my obedience had 
somewhat satisfied him, and made 
way for another subject of interest 
which was then engrossing his mind. 

A man on his estate, renting a 
farm close to us, who was a Quaker, 
and very ‘strict’ in his religious 
profession, had been for a long time 
grossly cheating him, relying, no 
doubt, on my poor brother’s deficient 
intellect. But minds that are in- 
tellectually and in reason deficient, 
are often endowed with a large 
share of cunning and caution, espe- 
cially in monetary affairs. Edmund 
guessed, watched, and discovered ; 
but when the proof was in his hands, 
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his proceedings were characteristi- 
cally peculiar. He did not discharge 
the man, and have done with it; 
he retained him in his place, but 
seemed to take a—let me say—in- 
sane delight in exposing him to the 
religious circle in which he had 
been a star, and from which he was 
ignominiously expelled; and in 
heaping every possible annoyance 
and disgrace upon him that the cir- 
cumstances admitted. My dear, I 
think I should have preferred his 
wrath upon myself, to being the 
witness of my brother’s miserable 
exultation over the wretched man, 
Parker. His chief gratification lay 
in the thought that, exquisite as 
were the vexations he heaped upon 
him, the man was obliged to express 
gratitude for his master’s forbear- 
ance as regarded the law. 

* He said he should never forget 
my consideration for him till death! 
Ha! ha!’ 

‘My only puzzle,” I said, ‘ is, 
what can induce him tostay with you.’ 

And then the storm turned upon 
me, Eleanor. 

You will ask me, my dear, how, 
meanwhile, had Mr. Manners taken 
my letter of dismissal. I know now, 
Nell, and so will not revive the 
mystery that then added weight to 
my distress. He wrote me many 
letters,—but I never saW one! 

= 


And now, dear friend, let me 
pause and gather courage to relate 
the terrible events of that sultry, 
horrible—that accursed June. 


: CHAPTER II. 
THE TERRIBLE JUNE. 


It was about the middle of the 
month. Harriet was spending some 
hours with a friend, Edmund was 
out, and I had been left alone all 
day for the first time since I came 
home. I remember everything that 
happened with the utmost distinct- 
ness. I spent the day chiefly in 
the garden, gathering roses for pot- 
pourri, being disinclined for any 
more reasonable occupation, partly 
by the thundery oppressiveness 
of the air, partly by a vague, dull 
feeling of dread that made me rest- 


Jesg, and which was yet one of those 
phases of feeling in which if life 
depended on an energetic movement, 
one must trifle. In this mood, when 
the foreclouded mind instinctively 
shrinks from its own great troubles, 
little things assume an extraordinary 
distinctness. I trode carefully in 
the patterns of the terrace pavement, 
counted the roses on the white bush 
by the dial (there were twenty-six), 
and seeing a beetle on the path, 
moved it to a bank at some distance. 
There it crept into a hole, and such 
a wild, weary desire seized on me 
to creep after it and hide from what 
was coming, that—I thought it wise 
to go in. 

As I sat in the drawing-room 
there was a rose still whole in my 
lap. I had begun to pluck off the 
petals, when the door-bell rang. 
Though I heard the voice distinctly 
when the door was opened, I vow 
to you, dear Nell, that my chief 
desire was to get: the rose pulled to 

ieces before I was disturbed. I 

flung the last petal into my lap, 

when the door opened and Mr. Man- 
ners came into the room. 

He did not speak; he opened his 
arms, and I ran straight into them, 
roses and all. The petals rained 
over us and over the floor. He 
talked very fast, and I did nothing 
but cling to him, and endure in 
silence the weight which his pre- 
sence could not remove from my 
mind, while he pleaded passionately 
for our marriage. He said that it 
was the extreme of all that was un- 
reasonable, that our lives’ happi- 
ness should be sacrificed to the in- 
sane freak of a hardly responsible 
mind. He complained bitterly 
(though I could but confess justly !) 
of the insulting and intolerable 
treatment that he had received. 
He had come, he said, in the first 
place, to assure himself of my con- 
stancy—in the second, for a power- 
fal and final remonstrance with my 
brother—and, if that failed, to re- 
mind me that I should be of age 
next month; and to convey the 
entreaty of the Tophams that, as a 
last resource, I would come to them 
and be married from their house, 
I made up my mind, and promised ; 
then I implored him to be careful 
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in his interview with my brother, 
for my sake — to calm his own 
natural anger, and to remember 
/Sdmund’s infirmity. He promised, 
but I saw that he was slightly 
piqued by my dwelling so much on 
Edmund’s feelings rather than on 
his. Ah! Nelly, he had never seen 
one of the poor boy’s rages. 

It may have been half-past six 
when Mr. Manners arrived; it had 
just struck a quarter to nine when 
Edmund came in and found us 
together. He paused for a minute, 
clicking his tongue in his mouth, 
in’a way he had when excited; and 
then he turned upon me, and heaped 
abuse on insult, loading me with 
accusations and reproaches. George, 
white with suppressed rage, called 
incessantly upon me to go; and at 
last I dared disobey no longer; but 
as I went I touched his arm and 
whispered, ‘Remember! for my 
sake.’ His intense ‘I promise, my 
darling” comforted me then—and 
afterwards, Nelly. I went into a 
little room that opened into the hall 
and waited. 

In about twenty minutes the draw- 
ing-room door opened and they came 
out. I heard George’s voice saying 
this or something equivalent—(after- 
wards I could not accurately recall 
the words)— 

‘Good night, Mr. Lascelles; I 
trust our next meeting may be 
different one.’ 

The next sentences on both sides 
T lost. Edmund seems to have re- 
fused to shake hands with Mr. Man- 
ners. The last words I heard were 
George’s half-laughing— 

© Next time, Lascelles, I shall not 
ask for your hand—I shall take it.’ 

Then the door shut, and Edmund 
went into his study. An hour later 
he also went out, and I was left 
alone once more. I went back into 
the drawing-room; the rose leaves 
were fading on the floor; and on 
the table lay George Manners’s pen- 
knife. It was a new one, that he 
had been showing to me, and had left 
behind him. I kissed it and put it 
in my pocket: then I knelt down 
by the chair, Nell, and wept till I 
prayed ; and then prayed till I wept 
again ; and then I got up and tidied 
the room, and got some sewing; 


and, like other women, sat down 
with my trouble, waiting for the 
storm to break. 

It broke at eleven o’clock that 
night, when two men carried the 
dead body of my brother into his 
own kitchen—foully murdered. 

But when I knelt by the poor 
body, lying awfully still upon the 
table ; when I kissed the face, which 
in death had curiously regained the 
appearance of reason as well as 
beauty; when I saw and knew that 
life had certainly gone till the Re- 
surrection :—that was not all. The 
storm had not fully broken till I 
turned and saw, standing by the 
fire, George Manners, with his hands 
and coat dabbled with blood. I did 
not speak or scream; but a black 
horror seemed to settle down like 
mist upon me. Through it came 
Mr. Manners’ voice (I had not looked 
again at him)— 

‘Miss Dorothy Lascelles, why do 
you not ask who did it?’ 

I gave a sharp cry, and one of 
the labourers who had helped to 
bring Edmund in, said gravely— 

‘Eh, Master! the less you say 
the better. God forgive you this 
night’s work !’ 

George’s hoarse voice spoke again. 

‘Do you hear him?’ and then it 
faltered a little—‘ Dorolice, do you 
think this? 

It was his pet name for me, (he 
was an Italian scholar), and touched 
me inexpressibly, and a conviction 
seized upon me that if he had done 
it, he would not have dared to ap- 
peal to my affection. I tried to 
clear my mind that I might see the 
truth, and then I looked up at him. 
Our ,eyes met, and we looked at 
each other for a full minute, and I 
was content. Oh! there are times 
when the instinctive trust of one’s 
heart is so far more powerful than 
any proofs or reasons—that faith 
seems a higher knowledge. I would 
have pledged ten thousand lives, if 
I had had them, on the honesty of 
those eyes, that had led me like a will- 
o’-the-wisp in the ball-room half a 
year ago! The new-year’s dance 
came back on me as I stood there— 
my ball dress was in the drawer up 
stairs—and now! oh dear! was I 
going mad ? 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE BLOODY HAND. 
CHAPTER III.—tHE TIME OF TRIAL. 


EAN WHILE he was waiting for 
my answer. Istepped forward, 
intending to take his hand, but the 
stains drove me back again. Where 
so much depends upon a right—or 
a misunderstanding, the only way is 
to speak the fair truth. I did so; 
by a sort of forced calm holding 
back the seething of my brain. 

‘ George, I should like to touch 
you, but—I cannot! I beg you to 
forgive the selfishness of my grief— 
my mind is confused—I shall be 
better soon. God has sent us a 
great sorrow, in which I know you 
are as innocent as Iam. Iam very 
sorry—I think that is all” And 
I put my hand to my head, where 
a sharp pain was beginning to throb. 
Mr. Manners spoke emphatically— 

‘God bless you, Doralice! You 
know I promised. Thank you, for 
ever!’ 

‘If you fancy you have any reason 
to me,’ I said, ‘do me this 
favour. Whatever happens, believe 
that I believe!’ 

I could bear no more, so I went 
out of the kitchen. As I went I 
heard a murmur of pity run through 
the room, and I knew that they 
were pitying—not the dead man, 
but me; and me—not for my dead 
brother, but for his murderer. 
When I got into the ‘e, the 
mist that had still been dark before 
my eyes suddenly became darker, 
and I remember no more. 

When my senses returned, Har- 
riet had come home. From the 
first she would never hear George’s 
name, except to accuse him with 
frantic bitterness of poor Edmund’s 
death ; and as nothing would induce 
me to credit his guilt, the subject 
‘was as much as possible avoided. 
I cannot dwell on those terrible 
days. I was very ill for some time, 
and after I had come down stairs, 
one day I found a newspaper con- 
taining the following paragraph, 
which I copy here, as it is the short- 
est and least painful way of telling 
you ane facts of poor Edmund’s 

eath, 


‘THE MURDER AT CROSSDALE HALL. 


‘Universal horror has been ex- 
cited in the neighbourhood by the 
murder of Edmund Lascelles, Esq., 
of Crossdale Hall. Mr. Lascelles 
was last seen alive a little after ten 
o'clock on Friday night, at which 
time he left the house alone, and 
was not seen again living. At the 
inquest on Saturday, James Crosby, 
a farm labourer, gave the following 
evidence :— 

‘“T had been sent into the village 
for some medicine for a sick beast, 
and was returning to the farm by the 
park a little before eleven, when near 
the low gate I saw a man standing 
with his back to me. The moon 
was shining, and I recognized him 
at once for Mr. George Manners, of 
Beckfield. When Mr. Manners saw 
me he seemed much excited, and 
called out, ‘Quick! help! Mr. 
Lascelles has been murdered’ I 
said, ‘Good God! who did it? 
He said, ‘I don’t know; I found 
him in the ditch; help me to carry 
him in.” By this time I had come 
up and saw Mr. Lascelles on the 
ground, lying on his side. I said, 
‘How do you know he’s dead? 
He said, ‘I fear there's very little 
hope; he has bled so profusely. I 
am covered with blood. I was 
examining the body, and as I turned 
it over I found that the right hand 
was gone. It had been cut off at 
the wrist. I said, ‘ Look here! 
Did you know this? He spoke 
very low, and only said, ‘How 
horrible!’ I said, ‘Let us look for 
the hand; it may be in the ditch.’ 
He said, ‘ No, no! we are wasting 
time. Bring him in, and let us 
send for the doctor.’ Iran to the 
ditch, however, but could see nothing 
but a pool of blood. Coming back, 
I found on the ground a thick hedge- 
stake covered with blood. The 
grass by the ditch was very much 
stamped and trodden. I said, 
‘There has been a desperate strug- 
gle.’ He said, ‘Mr. Lascelles was a 
very strong man.’ I said, ‘Yes; 
as strong as you, Mr. Manners.’ 
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He said, ‘Not quite; very nearly 
though.’ He said nothing more 
till we got to the hall; then he said, 
‘Who can break it to his sister? 
I said, ‘They will have to know. 
It’s them that killed him has brought 
this misery upon them.’: The low 
gate is a quarter of a mile, or more, 
from the hall.” 

‘Death seems to have been in- 
flicted by two instruments—a 
wounding and a cutting one. As 
yet, no other weapon but the stake 
has been discovered, and a strict 
search for the missing hand has also 
proved fruitless. No motive for 
this wanton outrage suggests itself, 
except that the unhappy gentleman 
was in the habit of wearing on his 
right hand a sapphire ring of great 
value. (An heir-loom; it is on my 
finger as I write, dear Nell. Oh! 
my poor boy.) ‘All curiosity is 
astir to discover the perpetrator of 
this horrible deed; and it is with 
the deepest regret that we are 
obliged to state that every fresh link 
in the chain of evidence points with 
fatal accuracy to one, whose posi- 
tion, character, and universal popu- 
larity would seem to place him 
above suspicion. We would not 
willingly intrude upon the privacy 
of domestic interests, but the follow- 
ing facts will too soon be matters of 
public notoriety. 

‘A younger sister of the deceased 
appears to have formed a matrimo- 
nial engagement with George Man- 
ners, Esq., of Beckfield. It was 
strongly opposed by Mr. Lascelles, 
and the objection (which at the 
time appeared unreasonable) may 
have been foundedon a more inti- 
mate knowledge of the suitor’s 
character than was then possessed 
by others. The match was broken 
off, and all intercourse was sus- 
pended till the night of the murder, 
when Mr. Manners gained admit- 
tance to the hall in the absence of 
Mr. Lascelles, and was for some 
hours alone in the young lady’s 
company. They were found to- 
gether a little before nine o’clock by 
Mr. Lascelles, and a violent scene 
ensued, in the course of which the 
young lady left the apartment. 
(Miss Lascelles has been ill ever since 
the unhappy event, and is so still. 
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Her deposition was taken in writing 
at the hall.) From the young 
lady’s evidence it appears, rst, that 
the passions of both were strongly 
excited, and she admits having felt 
sufficient apprehension to induce 
her to twice warn Mr. Manners to 
self-control. 2ndly, that Mr. Man- 
ners avowed himself prepared to 
defy Mr. Lascelles’ authority in the 
matter of the marriage; and 3rdly, 
the two sentences of their final 
conversation that she overheard, 
(both Mr. Manners’) were, what can 
hardly be interpreted otherwise 
than as a threat, that “their next 
meeting should be a different one,” 
and that then “ he would not ask for 
Mr. Lascelles’ hand, but take it.” 
The diabolical character of deter- 
mined and premeditated vindictive- 
ness thus given to an otherwise un- 
accountable outrage upon his victim, 
goes fer to take away the feeling of 
pity which we should otherwise 
have felt for the murderer, regard- 
ing him as under the maddening 
influences of disappointed love and 
temporary passion. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the most fatally conclusive 
evidence against Mr. Manners lies 
in the time that elapsed between his 
leaving the hall, and being found in 
the park by the murdered body. 
He left the house at a quarter past 
nine—he was found by the body of 
the deceased a little before eleven; 
so that either it must have taken 
him more than an hour and a half 
to walk a quarter of a mile—which 
is obviously absurd—or he must 
have been waiting for nearly two 
hours in the grounds. Why did he 
not return at once to the house of 
Mr. Topham? (where it ap 

that he was staying). For what— 
or for whom—was he waiting? 
If he were in the park at the time 
of the murder, how came it that he 
heard no cries, gave the unhappy 
gentleman no assistance, and offers 
no suggestion or clue to the mystery 
beyond the obstinate denial of his 
own guilt, though he confesses to 
having been in the grounds during 
the whole time of the deadly strug- 
gle, and though he was found alone 
with scratched hands and blood- 
stained clothes beside the corpse of 
his avowed enemy? We leave these 
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questions to the consideration ot 
our readers, as they will be for that 
of a conscientious and impartial 
jury, not, we trust, blinded by the 
wealth and position of the criminal 
to the hideous nature of the crime. 
‘The funeral is to take place to- 
morrow; George Manners is fully 
committed to take his trial for wil- 
ful murder at the ensuing assizes.’ 
The above condemning extract 
only too well represented the state 
of public feeling. All Middlesex— 
nay, all England—was roused to in- 
dignation, and poor Edmund’s youth 
and infirmities made the crime ap- 
pear the more cowardly and 
detestable. 


CHAPTER IV. 
DRIFTING TO THE END. 


My misery between the time of 
the murder and the trial was terrible 
from many causes: my brother's 
death ; George’s position ; the know- 
ledge of his sufferings, and my 
inability to see or soothe them—and, 
worst of all, the firm conviction of 
his guilt in everyone’s mind, and 
Harriet’s ceaseless reproaches. I 
do not think that I should have 
lived through it, but for Dr. Penn. 
That excellent and revered man’s 
kindness, will, I trust, ever be re- 
membered by me with due gratitude. 
He went up to town constantly, at 
his own expense, and visited my 
dear George in Newgate, adminis- 
tering all the consolations of his 
high office and long experience, and 
being the bearer of our messages to 
each other. From him also I gleaned 
all the news of which otherwise I 
should have been kept in ignorance ; 
how George’s many friends were 
making every possible exertion on 
his behalf, and how an excellent 
counsel was retained for him. But 
fax beyond all his great kindness, 
was to me the simple fact that he 
shared my belief in George’s inno- 
cence; for there were times when 
the universal ion of his 
guilt almost shook, not my faith, 
but my reason. 

There were early prayers in our 
little church in the morning; too 
early, Harriet said, for her to attend 
much, especially of late, when Dr. 
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Penn’s championship of George 
Manners had led her to discover 
more formalism in his piety, and 
northern broadness in his accent 
than before. But these quiet ser- 
vices were my daily comfort in those 
troublous days; and in the sweet 
fresh walk home across the park, 
my more than father and I hatched 
endless conspiracies on George’s 
behalf between the church porch 
and the rectory gate. Our chief 
difficulty, I confess, lay in the ques- 
tion that the world had by this time 
so terribly answered—who did it? 
If George were innocent, who was 
guilty? My poor brother had not 
been popular, and I do not say that 
one’s mind could not have fixed on 
a man moro likely to commit the 
crime than George, under not less 
provocation. But it was an awful 
deed, Nelly, to lay to any man’s 
charge, even in thought; and no 
particle of evidence arose to fix the 
guilt on any one else, or even to 
suggest an accomplice. As the 
time wore on, suspense became 
sickening. 

‘Sir, I said to him one day, ‘I 
am breaking down. I have brought 
some plants to set in your garden. 
I wish you would give me some- 
thing to do for you. Your shirts 
to make, your stockings to darn. 
If I were a poor woman I should 
work down my trouble. As it is—’ 

‘Hush!’ said the doctor; ‘you 
are what God has made you. My 
dear madam, Janet tells me, what 
my poor eyes have hardly observed, 
that my ruffles are more worn than 
beseems a doctor in divinity. Now 
for myself-——’ 

‘Hush!’ said I, mimicking him. 
‘My dear sir, you have taught me 
to plot and conspire, and this very 
afternoon I shall hold a secret inter- 
view with Mistress Janet. But say 
something about my trouble. What 
will hapeen ?—How will it end ?— 
What shall we do?” 

‘My love,’ he said, ‘keep heart. 
I fully believe in his innocence. 
There is heavy evidence against 
him, but there are also some strong 
porte in his favour; and you must 

lieve that the jury have no object 
to do anything but justice, or be- 
lieve anything but the truth, and 
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that they will find accordingly. 
And God defend the right!’ 
Eleanor! — They found him 


GUILTY. 
* * * * 


I have asked Dr. Penn to permit 


me to make an extract from his 
journal in this place. It is less 
harrowing to copy than to recall. 
I omit the pious observations and 
reflections which grace the original. 
Comforting as they are to me, it 
seems a profanity to make them 
public; besides, it is his wish that 
I should withhold them, which is 
sufficient. 

From the diary of the Rey. 
Arthur Penn, D.D., Rector of Cross- 
dale, Middlesex. 

‘When he came into the dock he 
looked (so it seemed to me) altered 
since I had last seen him; more 
anxious and worn, that is, but yet 
composed and dignified. Doubtless 
I am but a prejudiced witness; but 
his face to me lacks both the confu- 
sion and the effrontery of guilt. 
He looks like one pressed by a 
heavy affliction, but enduring it 
with fortitude. I think his appear- 
ance affected and astonished many 
in the court. Those who were pre- 

pared to see a hardened ruffian, or, 
at best, a eowering criminal, must 
have been startled by the intellectual 
and noble style of his beauty, the 
grace and dignity of his carriage, 
and the modest simplicity of his 
‘behaviour. I am but a doting old 
‘man; for I think on no evidence 
could I convict him in the face of 
those good eyes of his, to which 
sorrow has given a wistful look 
that at times is terrible; as if 
now and then the agony within 
showed its face at the windows of 
the soul. Once only every trace of 
composure vanished—it was when 
sweet Mistress Dorothy was called ; 
then he looked simply mad. 
wonder—but no! no!—he did not 
commit this great crime,—not even 
in a fit of insanity. 

‘Mr. A—— is avery able advocate, 
and, in his cross-examination of the 
man Crosby and of Mistress Dorothy, 
did his best to atone for the‘ cruel 
law which keeps the prisoner’s 
counsel at such disadvantage. The 
counsel for the prosecution had 
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pressed hard on my dear lady, 
especially in reference to those fare- 
well words overheard by her, which 
seem to give the only (though that, 
I ‘say, an incredible) clue, to what 
remains the standing mystery of the 
event—the missing hand. Then 
Mr. A—— rose to cross-examine. 
He said :— 

‘During that part of the quarrel 
when you were present, did the 
prisoner use any threats or sugges- 
tions of personal violence ?” 

Cais No.” 

«Tn the fragment of conversation 
that you overheard at the last, did 
you at the time understand the 
prisoner'to be conveying taunts-or 
threats ?” 

oc No.” 

‘“ How did you interpret the un- 
accountable anxiety on the prisoner’s 
part to shake hands with a man by 
whom he believed himself to be 
injured, and with whom he was 
quarrelling ?” 

‘“ Mr, Manners’ tone was such as 
one uses to a spoilt child. I be- 
lieved that he was determined to 
avoid a quarrel at any price, in de- 
ference to my brother’s infirmity 
and his own promise to me. He 
was very angry before Edmund 
came in; but I believe that after- 
wards he was shocked and sobered 
at the obviously irresponsible condi- 
tion of my poor brother when en- 
raged. He had never seen him sa 
before.” 

‘“Ts it true that Mr. Manners’ 
pocket-knife was in your possession 
at the time of the murder?” 

ce“ It is.” 

“Does your window look upon 
the ‘ Honeysuckle Walk,’ where the 
prisoner says that he spent the time 
between leaving your house and the 
finding of the body ?” 

ais Yes.” 

«Was the prisoner likely to 
have any attractive associations con- 
nected with it, in reference to your- 
self?” 

*« We had often been there to- 
gether before we were engaged. It 
was a favourite walk of mine.” 

«Do you suppose that anyone in 
this walk could hear cries proceeding 
from the low gate?” 

‘« Certainly not.” 
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‘ The cross-examination of Crosby 
was as follows :— 

Mr. A.“ Were the prisoner’s 
clothes much disordered, as if he 
had been struggling ?” 

**No; he looked much as usual ; 
but he was covered with blood.” 

*“ So we have heard yousay. Do 
you think that a man, in perfectly 
clean clothes, could have lifted the 
body out of the ditch without being 
covered with blood ?” 

“No: perhaps not.” 

‘« Was there any means by which 
so much blood could have been 
accumulated in the ditch, unless 
the body had been thrown there ?” 
re *«T think not. The pool were too 

ig.” 

*“T have two more questions to 
ask, and I beg the special atten- 
tion of the jury to the answers. 
Is the ditch, or is it not, very 
thickly overgrown with brambles 
and brushwood ?” 

*«Yes; there be a many bram- 
bles.” 

‘«“Do you think that any single 
man could drag a heavy body from 
the bottom of the ditch on to the 
bank, without severely scratching 
his hands?” 

«“ No; I don’t suppose he could.” 

‘« That is all I wish to ask.” 

‘Not being permitted to address 
the jury, it was all that he could do. 
Then the Recorder summed up. 
God forgive him the fatal accuracy 
with which he placed every link in 
a chain of evidence so condemning 
that I confess poor George seemed 
almost to have been taken in fla- 
grante delicto. The jury withdrew; 
and my sweet Mistress Dorothy, 
who had remained in court against 
my wish, suddenly dropped like an 
apple-blossom, and I carried her 
out in my arms. When I had 
placed her in safety, I came back, 
and pressed through the crowd to 
hear the verdict. 

‘ AsI got in, the Recorder’s voice 
fell on my ear, every word like a 
funeral knell,—‘“ May the Lord have 
mercy on your soul!” 

‘I think for a few minutes I lost 
my senses. I have a confused re- 
membrance of swaying hither and 
thither in a crowd; of execration, 
and pity, and gaping curiosity; and 
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then I got out, and some one 
me, whose arm IJ grasped. It was 
Mr. A. 

««Tell me,” I said, “is there no 
hope? No recommendation to 
mercy? Nothing?” 

‘He dragged me into a room, 
and, seizing me by the button, ex- 
claimed— 

‘“ Wedon’t want mercy; we want 


justice! I say, sir, curse the present 


condition ‘of the law! It must be 
altered, and I shall live’ to see it. 
If I might have addressed the jury 
—there were a dozen points—we 
should have carried him through. 
Besides,” he added, in a tone that 
seemed to apologise for such a 
secondary consideration, “I may 
say to you that I fully believe that 
he is innocent, and am as sorry on 
his account as on my own that we 
have lost the case.” 

‘And so the day is ended. Fiat 
voluntas Domini!’ 

* * * * 

Yes, Eleanor! Dr. Penn was 
right. The day did end—and the 
next—and the next; and drop by 
drop the cup of sorrow was drained. 
And when the draught is done, 
should we be the better, Nelly, if it 
had been nectar ? 

I had neither died nor gone mad 
when the day came—the last com- 
plete day that George was to see on 
earth. It was Sunday; and, after a 
sleepless night, I saw the red sun 
break through the grey morning. I 
always sleep with my window open ; 
and, as I lay and watched ' the sun- 
rise, I thought— 

‘He will see this sunrise, and to- 
morrow’s sunrise; but no other! 
No, no!—never more!” 

But then a stronger thought 
seemed to rise involuntarily against 
that one— 

‘Peace, fool! If this be the 
sorrow, it is one that must come to 
all men.’ 

And then, Nelly (it is strange, 
but it was so), there broke out in 
the stone pine by my window, a 
chorus of little birds whom the sun- 
beams had awakened ; and they sang 
so sweet and so loud (like the white 
bird that sang to the monk Felix), 
that earthly cares seemed to fade 
away, and I fell asleep, and slept the 
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first sound, dreamless sleep that 
had blessed me since our great 
trouble came. 


CHAPTER V. 
BETWEEN TWO WORLDS. 


Dr. Penn was with George this 
day, and was tobe with him to the last. 
His duty was taken by 2 curate. 

I will not attempt to describe my 
feelings at this terrible time, but 
merely narrate circumstantially the 
wonderful events (or illusions, call 
them which you will) of the evening. 

We sat upstairs in the blue room, 
and Harriet fell asleep on the sofa. 

It was about half-past ten o’clock 
when she awoke with a scream, and 
in such terror that I had much 
difficulty in soothing her. She 
seemed very unwilling to tell me the 
cause of her distress; but at last 
confessed that on the two preceding 
nights she had had a vivid and 
alarming dream, on each night the 
same. Poor Edmund’s hand (she 
recognized it by the sapphire ring) 
seemed to float in the air before her ; 
and even after she awoke, she still 
seemed to see it floating towards 
the door, and then coming back 
a till it vanished altogether. 
She had seen it again now in her 
sleep. I sat silent, struggling with 
a feeling of indignation. Why had 
she not spoken of it before? Ido 
not know how long it might have 
been before I should have broken the 
silence, but that my eyes turned to 
the partially open window and the 
dark night that lay beyond. Then 
I shrieked, louder than she had 
done— 

‘Harriet! There it is!’ 

There it was—to my eyes—the 
detached hand, round which played 
a pale light—the splendid sapphire 
gleaming unearthlily, like the flame 
of a candle that is burning blue. 
But Harriet could see nothing. She 
said that I frightened her, and shook 
her nerves, and took pleasure in 
doing so; that I was the author of 
all our trouble, and she wished I 
would drop the dreadful subject. 
She would have said much more, 
but that I startled her by the vehe- 
mence of my interruption. I said 
that the day was past when I would 
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sacrifice my peace or my duty to 
her whims; and she ventured no 
remonstrance when J announced 
that I intended to follow the hand 
so long as it moved, and discover 
the meaning of the .apparition. I 
then flew;down stairs and out into the 
garden, where it still gleamed, and 
commenced a slow movement to- 
wards the gate. But my flight had 
been observed, Nelly, by Robert, 
our old butler. I had always been 
his favourite in the family, and, 
since my grief, his humble sym- 
pathy had only been second to that 
of Dr. Penn. I had noticed the 
anxious watch he had kept over me 
since the trial, with a sort of sad 
amusement. I afterwards learnt 
that all his fears had culminated to 
a point when he saw me rush wildly 
from the house that night. He had 
thought I was going to drown my- 
self. He concealed his fears at the 
time, however, and only said— 

‘What be the matter, Miss Do- 
rothy ?’ 

‘Is that you, Robert?’ I said. 
‘Come here. Look! Do you see? 

‘See what?’ he said. 

‘Don’t you see anything?’ I said. 
‘No light? Nothing?’ 

‘Nothin’ whatever, said Robert, 
decidedly ; ‘ it be as dark as pitch.’ 

I stood silent, gazing at the appa- 
rition, which, having reached the 
gate, was slowly readvancing. If it 
were fancy, why did it not vanish? 
I rubbed my eyes, but it was there 
still. Robert interrupted ;me, so- 
lemnly. 

‘ Miss ‘Dorothy, do you see any- 
thing ?’ 

‘Robert, I said, ‘you are a faith- 
ful friend. Listen! I see before me 
the lost hand of your dead master. 
I know it by the sapphire ring. It 
is surrounded by a pale light, and 
moves slowly. My sister has seen 
it three timey in her sleep; and I 
see it now with my waking eyes. 
You may laugh, Robert; but it is 
too true.’ 

I was not prepared for the indig- 
nant reply: 

‘ Laugh, Miss Dorothy! The Lord 
forbid! If so be you do see any- 
thing, and it should be the Lord’s 
will to reveal anything about poor 
dear Master Edmund to you as 
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loved him, and is his sister, who am 
I that I should laugh? My mother 
had a cousin (many a time has she 
told me the story) a8 married a 
sailor (he was mate on board a vessel 
bound for the West Indies), and one 
night, about three weeks after her 
husband had——’ 

‘Robert!’ I said, ‘you shall tell 
me that story another day with 
pleasure; but no time is to be lost 
now. I mean to follow the hand: 
will you come with me and take 
care of me?’ 

‘Go in, ma’am,’ he said; ‘ wrap 
up warm, and put on thick shoes, 
and come quietly down to this door. 
Tl just slip in and quiet the ser- 
vants, and meet you.’ 

‘And bring a lantern, I said; 
‘ this light does not light you.’ 

In five minutes we were there 
again; and the hand was vivid as 
ever. 

‘Do you see it now? whispered 
the butler, anxiously. 

‘Yes,’ I said; ‘it is moving.’ 

‘Go on, the said; ‘I will keep 
close behind you.’ 

It was pitch dark, and, except for 
the gleaming hand, and the erratic 
circles of light cast by the lantern, 
we could see nothing. The hand 
gradually moved faster, increasing 
to a good walking pace, passing 
over the garden-gate and leading 
us on till I completely lost know- 
ledge of our position; but still we 
went steadily forward. At last we 
got into a road, and went along by a 
wall; and, after a few steps, the 
hand, which was before me, moved 
sharply aside. 

‘Robert,’ I said, ‘it has gone 
over a gate—we must go too! 
Where are we?” 


He answered, in a tone of the 


deepest horror— 

‘Miss Dorothy! for the Lord’s 
sake, think what you are doing, and 
let us turn back while we can! 
You’ve had sore affliction ; but it’s 
an awful thing to bring an innocent 
man to trouble.’ 

‘The innocent man ‘s in trouble !’ 
I said, passionately. ‘Is it nothing 
that he should die, if truth could 
save him? You may go back if 
you like; but I shall go on. Tell 
me, whose place is this ?” 
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‘Never mind, my dear young 
lady,’ he said, soothingly. ‘Go on, 
and the Lord be with you! But be 
careful. You're sure you see it 
now ?” 

‘Certain,’ I said. 
Come on.’ 

We went forward, and I heard a 
click behind me. 

‘What is that?’ I said. 

‘Hush!’ he whispered ; ‘make no 
noise! It was my pistol. Go gently, 
my dear young lady. It is a farm- 
yard, and you may stumble.’ 

‘It has stopped over a building!’ 
I whispered. 

‘Not the house!’ he returned, 
hoarsely. 

‘Iam going on, I said. ‘Here 
we are. Whatis it? Whose is it? 

He came close to me, and whis- 
pered solemnly— 

‘Miss Dorothy! be brave, and 
make no noise! We are in farmer 
Parker’s yard; and this is a barn.’ 

Then the terror came over me. 

‘Let us turn back, I said. ‘You 
are right. One may bear one’s own 
troubles, but not drag in other 
people. Take me home!’ 

But Robert would not take me 
home; and my courage came back, 
and I held the lantern whilst he 
unfastened the door. Then ‘the 
ghastly hand passed into the barn, 
and we followed it. 

‘It has stopped in the far corner,’ 
I said. ‘There seems to be wood or 
something.’ 

‘It’s bundles of wood,’ he whis- 
pered. ‘I know the place. Sit 
down, and tell me if it moves.’ 

I sat down, and waited long and 
wearily, while he moved heavy 
bundles of firewood, pausing now 
and then to ask, ‘Is it here still?’ 
At last he asked no more; and in 
a quarter of an hour he only spoke 
once: then it was to say— 

‘This plank has been moved.’ ' 

After awhile he came away to 
look for a spade. He found one, 
and went back again. At last a 
smothered sound made me spring 
up and rush to him; but he met 
me, driving me back. 

‘I beg of you, dear Miss Dorothy, 
keep away. Have you a hand- 
kerchief with you?’ 

I had one, and gave it to him. 


‘It is moving. 
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His hands were covered with earth. 
He had only just gone back again 
when I gave a cry— 

‘Robert! It has gone !’ 

He came up to me, keeping one 
hand behind him. 

‘Miss Dorothy, if ever you were 
good and brave, hold out now!’ 

I beat my hands together—‘ It 
has gone! It has gone!’ 

‘It has not gone!’ he said. ‘ Master 
Edmund’s hand is in this hand- 
kerchief. It has been buried under 
a plank of the flooring!’ 

I gasped, ‘ Let me see it!’ 

But he would not. ‘No, no! my 
dear lady, you must not—cannot. 
I only knew it by the ring!’ 

Then he made me sit down again, 
whilst he replaced the firewood ; 
and then, with the utmost quietness, 
we %¢. out to return, I holding the 
lanwrn in one hand, and with the 
other clinging to his arm (for the 
apparition that had been my guide 
before was gone), and he carrying 
the awful relic in his other hand. 
Once, as we were leaving the yard, 
he whispered— 

‘Look!’ 

‘I see nothing,’ said I. 

‘Hold up your lantern,’ he whis- 
pered. 

‘There is nothing but the dog- 
kennel,’ I said. 

‘Miss Dorothy, he said, ‘ the dog 
has not barked to-night !’ 

zy the time we reached home, my 
mind had fully realized the im- 
portance of our discovery, and the 
terribly short time left us in which 
to profit by it, supposing, as I fully 
believed, that it was the first step 
to the vindication of George’s inno- 
cence. As we turned into the gate, 
Robert, who had been silent for 
some time, broke out— 

‘Miss Dorothy! Mr. George Man- 
ners is as innocent as I am; and 
God forgive us all for doubting him ! 
What shall we do?” 

‘Iam going up to town,’ I said, 
‘and you are going with me. We 
will go to Dr. Penn. He has a 
lodging close by the prison: I have 
the address. At eight o’clock to- 
morrow the king himself could not 
undo this injustice. We have, let 
me see, how many hours?’ 

Robert pulled out his old silver 
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watch and brought it to the lan- 
tern. 
‘It is twenty minutes to twelve.’ 
‘Rather more than eight hours. 


. Heaven help us! You will get some- 


thing to eat, Robert, and put the 
horses at once into the chariot. I 


will be ready. 
I went straight upstairs, and met 
Harriet at the door. I pushed her 


back into the room and took her 
hands. 

‘Harriet! Robert has found poor 
Edmund's hand, with the ring, buried 
under some wood in Thomas Par- 
ker’s barn. Iam going up to town 
with him at once, to put the matter 
into Dr. Penn’s hands, and save 
Gone Manners’ life, if it be not too 
ate.’ 

She wrenched her hands away, 
and flung herself at my feet. I 
never saw such a change come over 
any face. She had had time in 
the (what must have been) anxious 
interval of our absence, for some 
painful enough reflection, and my 
announcement had broken through 
the blindness of a selfish mind, and 
found its way where she seldom let 
anything come—to her feelings. 

‘Oh, Dolly! Dolly! will you ever 
forgive me? Why did I not tell 
you before? But I thought it was 
only a dream. And indeed, indeed 
I thought Mr. Manners had done it. 
But that man Parker! If it had 
not been for Mr. Manners being 
found there, I should have sworn 
that Parker had done it. Dolly! 
I saw him that night. He came 
in and helped. And once I saw 
him look at Mr. Manners with such 
a strange expression, and he seemed 
so anxious to make him say that 
it was a quarrel, and that he had 
done it in self-defence. But you 
know I thought it must be Mr. 
Manners—and I did so love poor 
Edmund!’ 

And she lay sobbing in agony on 
the ground. I said— 

‘My love, I pray that it is not 
too late: but we must not waste 
time. Help me zow, Harriet!’ 

She sprang up at once. 

‘Yes! you must have food. You 
shall go. I shall not go with you. 
I am not worthy, but I will pray 
till you come back again.’ 
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I said, ‘ There is one most impor- 
tant thing for you to do. Let no 
soul go out or come into the house 
till I return, or some gossip will 
bring it to Parker’s ears that we 
have gone to London.’ 

Harriet promised, and rushed off 
to get me food and wine. With her 
own hands she filled a hot-water 
bottle for my feet in the chariot, sup- 
plied my purse with gold, and 
sewed some notes up in my stays; 
and, (as if anxious to crowd into 
this one occasion all the long with- 
held offices of sisterly kindness,) 
came in with her arms full of a 
beautiful set of sables that belonged 
to her—cloak, cuffs, muff, &c.—and 
in these she dressed me. And then 
we fell into each other’s arms, and 
I wept upon her neck the first tears 
I had shed that day. As I stood on 
the door-step, she held up the candle 
and looked at me. 

‘My dear!’ she said, ‘how pretty 
your sweet face does look out of 
those great furs! You shall keep 
them always.’ 

Dear Harriet! Her one idea— 
beauty. I suppose the ‘ruling pas- 
sion/ whatever it may be, is strong 
with all of us, even in the face of 
death. Moreover, her’s was one of 
those shallow minds that seem in- 
stinctively to escape by any avenue 
from a painful subject; and by the 
time that I was in the chariot, she 
had got over the first shock, and 
there was an almost infectious cheer- 
fulness in her farewell. 

‘It must be all right, Dolly!’ 

Then I fell back, and we started. 
The warm light of the open door 
became a speck, and then nothing ; 
and in the long dark drive, when every 
footfall of the horses seemed to con- 
sume an age, the sickening agony 
of suspense was almost intolera- 
‘ble. Oh, my dear! never, never 
shall I forget that night. The black 
trees and hedges whirling past us 
in the darkness, always the same, 
like an enchanted drive; then the 
endless suburbs, and at last the 
streets where people lounged in cor- 
ners and stopped the way, as if every 
second of time were not worth a 
king’s ransom; and sedan-chairs 
trotted lightly home from gay par- 
ties, as if life were not one long 
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tragedy. Once the way was stopped, 
once we lost it. That mistake nearly 
killed me. . At last a watchman 
helped us to the little by-street 
where Dr. Penn was lodging, near 
which a loud sound of carpenters’ 
work and hurrying groups of people 
puzzled me exceedingly. After 
much knocking, an upper window 
was opened and a head put out, and 
my dear friend’s dear voice called to 
us. Isprang out on to the pave- 
ment and cried— 

‘Dr. Penn, this is Dorothy.’ 

He came down and took us in, 
and then (my voice failing) Robert 
explained to him the nature of our 
errand, and showed him the ghastly 
proof. Dr. Penn came back to me. 

‘My love, he said, ‘you must 
come up stairs and rest.’ 

‘Rest!’ I shrieked, ‘never! Get 
your hat, doctor, and come quickly. 
Let us go to the king. Let us do 
something. Wethave very little time, 
and he must be saved.’ 

I believe I was very unreason- 
able; I fear that I delayed them 
some minutes before good Dr. Penn 
could persuade me that I should only 
be a hindrance, that he would do 
everything that was possible, and 
could do so much better with no 
one but Robert. 

‘My love, he said, ‘trust me. 
*To obey is better than sacrifice!’ 

I went up-stairs into the dingy 
little sitting-room, and he went to 
call his landlady—‘a good woman,’ 
he said: ‘I have known her long.’ 
Then he went away, and Robert 
with him, to the house of the Home 
Secretary. 

It was three o’clock. Five hours 
still! 

I sat staring at the sprawling 
paper on the walls, and at the long 
snuff of the candle that Dr. Penn 
had lighted, and at a framed piece of 
embroidery, representing Abraham 
sacrificing Isaac, that hung upon 
the wall. Were there no succour- 
ing angels now? 

The door opened, and I looked 
wearily round. A motherly woman, 
with black eyes, fat cheeks, and a fat 
wedding ring, stood curtseying at 
the door. I said, ‘I think you are 
Dr. Penn’s landlady? He says you 
are very good. Pray come in.’ 
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Then I dropped my head on my 
hand again, and stared vacantly as 
before. Exhaustion had almost be- 
come stupor, and it was in a sort of 
dream that I watched the stout 
figure moving softly to and fro, 
lighting the fire, and bringing an 
air of comfort over the dreary little 
parlour, Then she was gone fora 
little bit, and I felt a little more 
lonely and weary; and then I heard 
that cheerful clatter, commonly so 
grateful to feminine exhaustion, and 
the good woman entered with a 
toasted glow upon her face, bearing 
a tray with tea, and such hospitable 
accompaniments as she could com- 
mand. She set them down and came 
up to me with an air of determi- 
nation. 

‘My dear, you must be a good 
young lady and take some tea. We 
all have our troubles, but a good 
heart goes a long way.’ 

Her pitying face broke me down. 
How sadly without feminine sym- 
pathy I had been through all my 
troubles I had never felt as I felt 
it now that it had come. I fairly 
dropped my head upon her shoulder 
and sobbed out the apparently irre- 
levant remark— 

‘ Dear madam, I have no mother!’ 

She understood me, and flinging 
her arms round me, sobbed louder 
than I. It would have been wicked 
to offer further resistance. She 
brought down pillows, covered them 
with a red shawl, and propped me 
up till the horsehair sofa became 
an easy couch, and with mixed tears 
and smiles, I contrived to swallow 
a few mouthfuls, a feat which she 
exalted to an act of sublime virtue. 

‘And now, my dear,’ she said, 

‘you will have some warm water 
and wash your hands and face and 
oon your hair, and go to sleep for 
a bit.’ 

‘I cannot sleep,’ I said. 

But Mrs. Smith was not to be 


ed. 

‘I shall give you something to 
make you,’ said she. 

And so, when the warm water 
had done its work, I had to swallow 
a sleeping-draught and be laid 
easily upon the sofa. Her last 
words as she ‘ tucked me up’ were, 
oddly enough— 
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‘ The tea’s brought back a bit ot 
colour to your cheeks, miss, and I 
will say you do look pretty in them 
beautiful sables !’ 

A very different thought was 
working in my head as the sleeping- 
draught tingled through my veins. 

‘ Will the birds sing at sunrise ?” 

Nelly, I slept twelve long hours 
without a dream. It was four 
o’clock in the afternoon of Monday 
when I awoke, and only then, I be- 
lieve, from the mesmeric influence 
of being gazed at. Eleanor! there 
is only one such pair of eyes in all 
the world! George Manners was 
kneeling by my side. 

Abraham was still sacrificing his 
son upon the wall, but my Isaac 
was restored to me. I sat up and 
flung myself into his arms. It was 
long, long before either of us could 
speak, and, oddly enough, one of 
the first things he said was (twitch- 
ing my cloak with the quaint cu- 
riosity of a man very ignorant about 
feminine belongings), ‘My darling, 
you seem sadly ill, but yet, Doralice, 
your sweet face does look so pretty 
in these great furs.’ 

* * * * 

My story is ended, Nelly, and my 
promise fulfilled. The rest you 
know. How the detective, who left 
London before four o’clock that 
morning, found the rusty knife that 
had been buried with the hand, and 
apprehended Parker, who confessed 
his guilt. The wretched man said, 
that being out on the fatal night 
about some sick cattle, he had met 
poor Edmund by the low gate; that 
Edmund had begun, as usual, to 
taunt him; that the opportunity of 
revenge was too strong, and he had 
murdered him. His first idea had 
been flight, and being unable to 
drag the ring from Edmund’s hand, 
which was swollen, he had cut it 
off, and thrown the body into the 
ditch. On hearing of the finding of 
the body, and of poor George’s po- 
sition, he determined to brave it 
out, with what almost fatal success 
we have seen. He dared not then 
sell the ring, and so buried it in his 
barn. ‘Two things respecting his 
end were singular: First, at the 
last, he sent for Dr. Penn, imploring 
him to stay with him till he died. 
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That good man, as ever, obeyed 
the call of duty and kindness, but 
he was not fated to see the execu- 
tion ofmy brother’s murderer. The 
night before, Thomas Parker died 
in prison; not by his own hand, 
Nelly. A fit of apoplexy, the result 
of intense mental excitement, fore- 
stalled the vengeance of the law. 
Need I tell you, dear friend, who 
know it so well, that I am happy.? 
Not, my love, that such tragedies 
can be forgotten—these deep wounds 
leave a scar. This one brought my 
husband’s first white hairs, and took 
away my girlhood for ever. But if 
the first blush of careless gaiety has 
gone from life, if we are a little ‘ old 
before our time,’ it may be that this 
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state of things has its advantages. 
Perhaps, having known together 
such real affliction, we cannot now 
afford to be disturbed by the petty 
vexations and worthless misunder- 
standings that form the troubles of 
smoother lives. Perhaps, having 
been all but so awfully parted, we 
can never afford, in this short life, 
to be otherwise than of one heart 
and one soul. Perhaps, my dear, 
in short, the love that kept faith 
through shame, and was cemented 
by fellow-suffering, can hardly do 
otherwise than flourish to our heart’s 
best content in the sunshine of 
prosperity with which God has now 
blessed. us, 
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BRADBURY’S VISITOR. 
@ Legend of St. Walentine’s Cbe.’ 


‘\ffARRIED indeed! Married!’ 

And, just to impress on his 
own mind the enormity of the 
thing, he said it again, ‘Married! 
Well I’m sure! what next ?” 

The speaker was Mr. Benjamin 
Bradbury, the eminent building- 
contractor; and the above observa- 
tion was made by Mr. Bradbury 
when comfortably seated before his 
writing-desk, in his private sanc- 
tum, at about twelve o’clock on the 
evening of the thirteenth of Fe- 
bruary, in the year—I’m not quite 
sure about the year, but you'll be 
kind enongh to notice particularly 
that it was the thirteenth of Fe- 
bruary,—Mr. Bradbury had been 
looking over his private accounts, 
and calculating how many thou- 
sands the last twelve months had 
added to his fortune. The result 
was fully satisfactory; but he was 
evidently not entirely at his ease. 
The fact is, Mr. Bradbury had that 
morning recived a proposal for the 
hand of his only daughter, the child 
of his first wife, and, to make the 
matter worse, from a rascal without 
a penny. (Not that Frank Wilson 
was’a rascal, or penniless in reality ; 
on the contrary, he was an honour- 
able young fellow, with a small but 
increasing income; but Mr. Brad- 
bury had large ideas, and that was 
his way of putting it.) 

He eortld hardly believe his own 
cars when the young man made his 
audacious proposal. Young Wilson, 
a fellow with a paltry four hundred 
@ year, had sat in that very room 
and proposed himself as a husband 
for Mr. Bradbury’s only child, who 
would, after his death, come into a 
fortune of more than a hundred 
thousand pounds! and had, more- 
over, assured him that the young 
lady herself was just as anxious for 
the union—indeed, that they had long 
loved each other very dearly. Mr. 
Bradbury, being a millionaire, with 
a constant eye to the main chance, 
disapproved of love-matches on 
principle, and of course had said, 
‘Certainly not, in the sternest pos- 


sible manner, and dismissed the un- 
happy suitor in much discourage- 
ment. Nevertheless, he could not 
get the audacious proposition out of 
his head. So now, having closed 
his ledger, and not feeling disposed 
to go to bed, Mr. Bradbury deter- 
mined that he would put his desk 
to rights. This was a work he had 
always been intending to do ‘to- 
morrow evening’ for the last twenty 
years, but somehow he had never 
done so, and it was in a state of rare 
confusion. Letters and memoranda, 
old and new, interspersed with odds 
and ends of all kinds, were huddled 
together without order or arrange- 
ment. By way of making a begin- 
ning, Bradbury pulled out of one 
corner a bundle of old letters, and 
untied a faded green ribbon with 
which they were bound; and as he 
did so, with the one subject still 
uppermost in his mind, he made 
the exclamation above mentioned. 
It was not addressed to any one, 
seeing that there was nobody there; 
and therefore Mr. Bradbury natu- 
rally felt surprised when a silvery 
voice replied— 

‘Married, Mr. Bradbury ?—cer- 
tainly: and why not?’ 

At the same moment there was a 
flutter among the old letters in 
Bradbury’s hand ; and, from an en- 
velope somewhat larger than the 
rest, emerged a lady of most dazzling 
appearance. She was decidedly 
diminutive, being of only about six 
inches stature, but of admirable 
symmetry. She wore a garment of 
gossamer texture, the skirts of 
which, distended in the most ap- 
proved ballet fashion, were looped 
up with ruby hearts, connected with 
true-lovers’ knots in white satin 
ribbon, and her wreath was of 
similar material. This angelic being 
tripped lightly from the open enve- 
lope to Mr. Bradbury’s table; and 
there, after a coquettish dance 
round, seated herself on the closed 
lid of a big inkstand, and arranged 
the folds of her drapery with femi- 
nine exactness. 

Ia 
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‘Why shouldn’t they be married, 
my dear sir ?” 

Bradbury’s first feeling, after he 
had once recovered from the shock 
of his visitor's unexpected appear- 
ance, was a dread lest Mrs. B—— 
(who was a person of rigid pro- 
priety, and a fine flow of language) 
should come in unawares, and find 
him in the company of a lady with 
such exceedingly short petticoats. 
But on reflection, remembering that 
his wife had been in bed for at least 
an hour and a half, and was pro- 
bably sound asleep, he took cou- 
rage. 

. ey not, eee aa Mr. 

rad - ing hi gers 
‘through hie stably hair—‘ why 
not? Because—because—it’s ridi- 
culous!’ 

‘But why is it ridiculous, Mr. 
Bradbury ?—that’s the point.’ 

“Of course it’s ridiculous. Kate’s 
too young, for one thing. Why, 
it’s only the other day since the 
child came home from school; and 
she won’t be twenty-one for four 
months yet.’ 

‘Youth is a fault that mends it- 
self. ‘She’ll soon get over that. 
What's the next reason, sir, if you 

lease 2? 

‘The next reason is that young 
Wilson has no money, or next to 
none: and a very good reason it 


is. 

‘So it is, decidedly. How much 
has he got?’ 

‘ About four hundred a year from 
his business, and a hundred of pri- 
vate property, according to what he 
told me this morning.’ 

‘Very good, Mr. Bradbury. What 
is the next reason ?” 

‘Next, indeed! I think that’s 
aul enough, without anything 
else.’ 

‘You have no personal objection 
to him, then. He is not dissipated, 
or anything of that sort?” 

‘On the contrary, I believe he 
is a steady, hard-working young 
fellow. No; I have nothing against 
him in that way.’ 

‘Very good,’ said the visitor. 
‘Now, Benjamin Bradbury, listen to 
me. ]’ve known you ever since you 
were a boy.’ 

*You’ve known me!—what?’ ex- 
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claimed Mr. Bradbury, in amaze- 
ment. 

‘Ever’ since you were a boy: yes, 
and a good many people older than 
you. 

‘You’ve known me ever since I 
was a boy! Why, you’re not more 
than——’ 

Here Mr. Bradbury stopped 
short, not feeling sure whether six- 
teen or six would be nearest the 
mark. 

‘Don't interrupt, sir: we'll say 
ever since you were &@ young man, 
if it suits you better; and to prove 
it, I'll show you your portrait, as 
you were then.’ 

As she spoke, she touched with 
her wand an old case which was 
lying on the table, and which en- 
closed a miniature. 

‘ Open it.’ 

Bradbury took the case with a 
slight inward chuckle, knowing, as 
he thought, that the portrait was 
that of a deceased uncle of his wife. 
However, on opening it, he found, to 
his astonishment, that Mrs. B——’s 
uncle had disappeared, and had 
given place to a life-like representa- 
tion of himself, forty-five years 
younger. Few would have recog- 
nized the wrinkled, grizzled Brad- 
bury of to-day, in the curly-haired 
young fellow, full of life and merri- 
ment, which the portrait repre- 
sented; but Bradbury did. 

‘Bless my soul!’ said he, ‘so it 
is! ’Pon my word, I wasn’t a bad- 
looking fellow in those days.’ 

And Bradbury pulled up his 
shirt-collar, and put his fingers 
through his hair, with a sort of 
Daten pride, in his younger 
self. 


‘Yes, Benjamin Bradbury, you 
were a better-looking man in those 
days, as you say—and a better- 
hearted man, in the bargain, I fancy. 
If you had but one loaf, in those 
days, you would give away half to 
any one that needed it more.’ 

‘So I would, said Bradbury. 
© What a donkey I must have been! 
oe know ned HON at 

‘No, you don’t, Benjamin - 
bury; you don’t know better now: 
you have got hard and selfish, and 
you keep all you can get, and let the 
needy go without; but you don’t 
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know better. Do people like you 
better now than they did then, 
think you?’ 

‘Dare say they don’t; but I don’t 
much mind that.’ 

‘You were poor, and now you 
are rich; but are you any happier 
now than then? ‘Look at the por- 
trait again.’ 

Bradbury looked at the image of 
his former self; and as he gazed, 
long-forgotten memories thronged 
into his mind—memories of generous 
impulses, eagerly acted upon; of 
deeds of boyish disinterestedness 
done by the curly-haired lad before 
him—deeds that the man was far 
too prudent to do. And with a 
queer choking sensation in his 
throat, Bradbury answered— 

‘No; on the whole, I think—I 
suppose—I was happier then.’ 

‘ Happier !—to be sure you were,’ 
said the sprite. ‘No man can vio- 
late the laws of his being, and en- 
case himself in the hard panoply of 
self, without paying a heavy penalty. 
The sympathetic thrill awakened 
in the breast by the knowledge of 
another's happiness, created by our 
means, is a higher pleasure than 
any your gold procures for you 
now: and that pleasure you have 
not known for years, Benjamin 
Bradbury.’ 

“Come, come!’ said Bradbury, 
“you don’t mean to persuade me 
that money isn’t worth having.” 

‘I did not say it was not,’ said the 
sprite. ‘Money is good as a means, 
but not as an end. Itis good be- 
cause it will purchase many plea- 
sures ; and, best of all, the precious 
pleasure of conferring happiness on 
others. But you, and men like you, 
grovel in the earth so long, that at 
length you labour only to gather a 
heap of mould, and forget all about 
the flowers.’ 

‘Well,’ said Bradbury, reflec- 
tively, ‘I don’t know. I rather 
think there’s something in what 
you say, though.’ 

‘ Well, then, to come to the point; 
here is an opportunity of treating 
yourself to a great pleasure, by con- 
ferring much happiness on two 

ple who deserve it. You must 
consent to this marriage.’ 

* That I’ll be—I mean to say, I’ve 
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fully made up my mind that I won't 
do anything of the sort.’ 

‘You will consent, I assure you. 
You have told me your objections ; 
and by means of those very objec- 
tions I intend to convince you. 
Benjamin Bradbury, how old were 
you when you married? and what 
was your wife's fortune?’ 

Bradbury thought of the second 
Mrs. B——, upstairs, and fancied he 
saw & loophole. 

‘I was fifty-three, I believe; and 
she brought me thirty-five thousand 
pounds.’ 

‘ Bradbury!’ and the bright eyes 
of the sylphide were fixed on him 
with a threatening glance— Brad- 
bury, you’re prevaricating! When 
you married your first wife, Kate’s 
mother, you were three-and-twenty ; 
a light-hearted Jad like that por- 
trait; and she was a good little girl, 
with a bright, loving face for her 
only dowry. And you, sir, what 
was your income then ?’; 

‘ Twenty-eight shillings a week,’ 
said Bradbury, penitently. 

‘Not princely, Mr. Bradbury; 
but a made it enough, didn’t 

ou ?” 

‘Ay, that we did,’ said Bradbury, 
‘and were as happy as the day is 
long.’ 

‘You're condemning yourself, you 
see, said the sprite. ‘This young 
couple are older than you and your 
wife were then, and have a good 
deal more to keep house upon: and 
you know yourself they love each 
other dearly.’ 

‘Love a fiddlestick!’ said Brad- 


_bury; ‘all boy and girl nonsense.’ 


‘You're quite above that sort of 
thing yourself, sir, I suppose ?’ 

‘I should rather think I was,’ 
said Bradbury. 

‘Very good,’ said the lady, ‘very 
good. Now, do you think you 
would know your own hand- 
writing? 

And she looked searchingly at 
Mr. Bradbury, with her head on 
one side, and a mischievous twinkle 
in her eyes, liko an Old Bailey bar- 
rister who is getting a witness into 
@ fix, and intends to be down upon 
him tremendously in a minute. 

* Perhaps you will be kind enough 
to take any one of that bundle of 
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letters, and tell me what you think 
of it.’ 

Bradbury did as he was ordered. 
The first paper he laid his hand 
upon had been enclosed in the en- 
velope from which the sprite had 
emerged. It was yellow with age, 
and sadly frayed at the edges. He 
opened it, and recognised it as a 
valentine sent in years long past to 
his dead first wife, in the happy 
days of their courtship. A strange 
sensation fluttered at Bradbury’s 
heart, and a mist seemed to come 
before his eyes, as he read the long- 
forgotten lines, They were his own, 
aad exhibited faults in plenty both 
in metre and phraseology, but they 
breathed a warmth and life to which 
his heart had long been a stranger. 
And Bradbury thought of one to 
whom those lines, rough and irre- 
gular as they were, had been the 
perfection of poetry; who had read 
them over and over again with un- 
fading pleasure, till, like the frayed 
edges of the paper they were 
written upon, the gentle life had 
worn away, and he had been left 
alone. Alone! deprived of her 
whose sweet presence had cherished 
all loving thoughts and tender 
sympathies ; who by her gentle in- 
fluence had prevented the cares of 
business and the toilsome struggle 
for success from effacing all noble 
aspirations and generous sympathies 
from his once warm heart. And 
Bradbury remembered now, when 
she had gone, the good influence 
had slowly faded away, and had left 
him worldly and avaricious, with 
the last best relic of his former self, 
his love for her child, degeneratin: 
into a vain ambition to see her wel 
dowered with the gold which he had 
made his god. And then came a 
bitter thought of his second mar- 
riage ; a marriage made for money 
only, and of which cool indifference 
was the most pleasant phase. And 
with a sharp pain at his heart, 
Bradbury covered his face with his 
hands. 

‘You do not scoff at love now, 
said the sprite. ‘The tears which 
steal through your fingers show 
that there is yet some life in your 
frozen heart. Weep on, Benjamin 
Bradbury. Every one of those 
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tears is worth a thousand of your 
golden coins. Learn this — you 
knew it once, learn it again, and 
cherish the truth in your heart for 
ever :—that every man who walks 
this earth is, by the bond of common 
humanity, linked to every other. 
Our Master, when he created man, 
ordained that none should live for 
himself alone. Each one is linked, 
by cords invisible, to friends, to 
kinsfolk, to humanity at large; and 
along these electric wires our sweet- 
est Meng come. If man, in 
his blindness, snap the cords, those 
dearest pleasures shall come to him 
no more. The various relations and 
dependencies of humanity are to 
each one as the boughs of the 
parent tree. They derive their 
strength and sap from him, but 
they render as much as they re- 
ceive. While his branches wave 
around him, each leaf shall catch a 
breath of the cool breeze, a ray of the 
golden sunshine, or a drop of the 
freshening rain; and every genial 
influence thus received shall send 
a thrill of pleasure to his heart. 
But let him once in his selfishness 
lop off the branches which derived 
their life from him, and he shall 
be like the trunk blasted by the 
lightning. The sun may shine, and 
the rain may fall, and the fresh 
breeze may sweep over him, but he 
is sensitive to their sweet. iufluences 
no longer; he shall remain cold and 
dead at heart for ever. Benjamin 
Bradbury, for the last half of your 
life, such have you been. You have 
tried to shake off all loving human 
sympathies; and you have well- 
nigh succeeded. And what has your 
life been? Have you once known, 
in all your later life, a thrill of 
pleasure equal to that produced 
in the old days by the gift of a 
penny in real loving charity ? Have 
you ever had the happiness of re- 
ceiving a poor man’s blessing? 
Have you ever had the pleasure of 
seeing, in your own home circle, or 
among those you call your friends, 
faces gladden or eyes grow brighter 
at your presence? You know that 
you have not. You know that in 
your heart of hearts you would be 
glad this moment to exchange half 
your wealth for one week of theold 
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lighthearted feeling, the pleasant 
inward warmth which you had in 
those boyish days. Is it not so?’ 

‘It is! indeed it is.’ 

‘If such is really your feeling, 
the realisation of your wish is in 
your own power. You cannot be 
young again in body, but you can 
be young at heart, and ragain 
much, very much of the feeling of 
those old happy days. But the act 
must be your own, and you may 
make a beginning now. You were 
generous then ; you must be gene- 
rous now. Would you condemn 
your child to a loveless life, and 
sell her for gold to an existence 
soa bod your own second union has 


‘ Heaven forbid ’ 
‘Iam sure you would not. Now 
* think over this young man’s pro- 
in a generous spirit. You 
ow fall well that though it is not 
what the slang of the world calls a 
“brilliant match,” it has every 
chance of being a happy one. But 
we will try it by a severe test. If 
your child’s mother were living, 
bial would her counsel be, think 

You ‘ 

‘I think—I believe she would be 
in favour of it.’ 

‘And you know whether she 
would have approved lightly. Frank 
Wilson is faithful, loving, honest. 
What would you have more? His 
fortune is small, but it only rests 
with you to make it larger.’ 

‘Egad! and so I will,’ said Brad- 
bury, brightening up. ‘I'll give 
the young couple five hundred a 
year, and he shall have a share in 
my business, if he likes.’ 

‘That’s right, and like a good 
fellow, Bradbury. I was sure you'd 
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consent. And now how do you 
feel ?’ 

‘Fifty per cent. jollier already,’ 
said Bradbury. ‘I feel likea young 
man again, and quite delighted at 
the idea of making my dear little 
My dear lady, you 
have no idea how this matter has 
vena on my mind all day. I’m 
really excessively obliged to you for 
settling it so nicely.’ 

*To be sure you are,’ said the 
visitor. ‘And now don’t you want 
to know to whom you are indebted, 
you ungrateful man ?’ 

‘’Pon my honour, I quite forgot 
that we weren’t old friends,’ said 
Bradbury. ‘But I should like to 
know uncommonly.’ 

‘This is my password,’ said the 
lady, giving a smart postman’s rap 
on the table with her wand. ‘Now 
perhaps you can guess.” 

‘Never was good at guessing,’ 
said Bradbury. ‘Give it up.’ 

‘Why, I'm Saint Valentine, you 
old stupid,’ said the lady. ‘Mind 
you don’t forget what I’ve told you.’ 
And she vanished without even 
wishing him ‘ good-night.’ 


So Frank and Kate were married, 
and lived happy ever afterwards, as 
might naturally bave been ex- 
pected. Old Bradbury has im- 
mensely improved, but he hasn’t 
finished setting his desk to rights 
yet. Every St. Valentine’s eve he 
shuts himself up in his room, and 
reads over that packet of old letters, 
but he has never had another visit 
from St. Valentine. Probably her 
time is pretty fully occupied, for I 
rather fancy there are a good many 
flinty-hearted fathers oar 5 
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THE MAGIC PITCHER. 


T was once ona time, as the story-books 
“gal 


There lived in the Schwarzwald a Baron so gay, 

So jovial and hearty, so fond of cheer, 

And he passed all his days there in hunting 
the deer: 

His evenings he spent at his Schloss, where, I’m 
thinking, 

But little went on besides cating and drinking : 

And old chroniclers tell us—and they ought to 
know— 

“That the ‘ carryings-on ’ there were not comme 
il faut. 

It was long, long ago—at a most remote date— 

When the mattcr occurred which I have to 
relate ; ‘ 

it was long before days of madness and worry 

Engendered by railways with Bradshaw and 
Murray ; 

Long before there were tables at which you 
might bet, 

Or could lose half a fortune each day at rou- 
lette— 

Or they made cuckoo-clocks and those horrid 


cigars, 

Or the ‘Fuhrer’ was written by Dr. Carl 
Schnars; 

In short, long before we arrived at that line 
meant 

By moderns whenever they talk of refine- 


ment. 

“The depths of the forest were marshy and 
sodden, 

The trees were unhewn, and the grass was 
untrodden ; 

There was scarcely a but or a human abode, 

There was hardly a pathway, and much less a 
toad! 

Whilst the glades were so haunted with spirits of 


evil, 
Or good little fairies, who played such vaga- 


Ties— 
With sprites ever tricksy, and brownie and 
Pixice— 
Who could not be quiet, but made such a 
tiot— 
That the forest itself was a forest primeval! 


There the Baron resided—! said this before— 
And fone the digression you'll reckon a 
re 


(But I must introduce this little variety 
To show his high status in foreign society). 
Now he owned all the land there—a very good 
Teason— 
And lived in a castle ancient and bold, 
With cellar beneath constructed to hold 
Large vats filled with wine of number untold, 
Which served very well to keep out the cold— 
When his guests came to see him and hunt in 
the season. 
*Twas hunting one day, that the Baron so gay, 
And his friends who drank deeply at nights, 
Each began to feel dry, and anxious to try, 
Any liquor to set him to rights. 
The Baron spoke up, as he drained off a cup, 
And scowled at his friends, and he curstt— 
“I'll give yellow gold, or a butt of wine old, 
To him who will quench me this thirst !’ 
They gave him cold water—he roared like a 
ion— 
It fizzed off his tongue as it would a hot iron; 
money irate up the wine cup, filled higher and 
igher, 
But poor Baron Fritz became dryer and dryer, 
Till just as he thought he was going to expire, 
There arose from the grass a most comely 
young l!ass, 
Whose beauty and brightness none e’er could 
surpass. 
As sweetest music her approach then heralded, 
She looked like a picture Mr. Fitzgerald did, 
With her long fair hair all rippling down, 
Soft gauzy wings and a jewelled crown ; 
With eyes so blue and so wondrous bright, 
They made Fritz wink with their brilliant 


light t 
(The Baron tried hard then his fears to whistle 
wn, 
As light she swung on the finest of thistle- 
lown.) 
ae a Fairy Ripple,’ she sang with a 
jaugh ; 
‘And bring you my pitcher and ask you to 
quaft; 
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It will moisten your throat and will brighten 
your eye; 

As long as you have it you'll never feel dry. 

Drink, but not deeply, or some day you will rue 

Receiving the pitcher I give unto you!” 

Then most sweetly she smiled, and, ceasing to 
sing, 

Soon flew out of sight oy a dragon fly’s wing. 

Then Fritz quickly started, and gave a great 


yawn, 

And looked round for his friends, but found 
they were gone; 

Then thought he’d been dreaming, but as he 
jumped up, 

Saw sparkling beside him the gold-jewelled 


cup. 

He seized it at once, and he took a good 
draught, 

He sprang, and he danced, as he shouted and 
laughed. 

*T was better than iced seltzer water and h6ck, 

And cooler than licking a Wenham Lake 
block ; 

’Twas finer than Clicquot, or soda and B., 

It strung the nerves better than strongest of 
tea. 

Baron Fritz, after drinking, hung the cup by a 
chain 

Round his neck, in case e’er he should want it 
Neve 

And he very soon did so, for homewards he 
rolled, 

With oe lips always touching that pitcher of 


gold. 
Said he, ‘I'll amuse my guests over their 


tipple 

With the wondrous tale of the good Fairy 
Ripple.’ 

(He found all the time to himself he’d been 
talking, 

O’er shoes, in the water so cold, he’d been 
walking.) 

Then he wished that his castle was somewhat 
nigher, 


And could not make out why the road was 
not dryer— 
Was really afraid that the water was higher— 
When he heard a moan, and an awful groan ! 
And the Baron then found he was not alone!! 
A fierce gaunt Dryad, with tangled rough 
ra head, 
He oe hes shaking his ugly old jaggéd 
ead : 
A gnarléd old face, a barky nose, 
Branches for fingers, tendrils for toes ; 
Out of his forehead growing two trees, 
To nod and sway in the evening breeze. 
He shouted at Fritz, and then fiercely he 
frown did— 
‘Put down that pitcher, or you're sure to be 
drownded !’ 
O horror! Fritz started, for ’neath the moon- 
gleam, 
From his pitcher he saw there was flowing a 
stream ; 
Then he felt that his blood was beginning to 
freeze, 
As the water came rippling up to his knees! 
He tugged at the pitcher, ’twas piteous to see, 
For the chain was entangled, he could not 
get free | 
Then reeling and staggering over the boulders, 
He found that the water was up to his 
shoulders. 
In a moment he tripped in the current so fleet, 
Next he stumbled and fell, and was borne oti 


his feet. 

Sure a sturdy swimmer like Fritz cannot 
drown, r 

But that pitcher is heavy, and weighs him 
down. 


The water closed o’er him and swept him 
away, 
‘As he thought he heard voices seeming to 


say— 
«Drink, but not deeply, or some day you will 
rue 
Receiving the pitcher I give unto you!" 
J. Asuby STERRY. 
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A Bhyme for January. 


A RHYME FOR JANUARY: 
The Gold Sprite. 
(ILLUSTRATED By ALFRED CROWQUILL.) 


tac gather round me, children; come, hearken, girls and boys; 
Now cease your silvery laughter, and put away your toys! 

Come, sunny little Cissy, and Florry bring as well, 

To hear the pretty history that I have got to tell: 

Come, children of a larger growth, who’ve grown too old for rhymes, 

For dolls, or hoops, or picture-books, or pretty pantomimes : 

Come, bread-and-butter misses, and come, practical papas! 

Come, maidens with your lovers; and come, managing mamas; 

Come, fair-haired, dimpled Clari, with sweet curly-headed Nell, 

And brown-eyed romping Jennie, with that pouting Isabel ; 

And-you, provoking Lizzie, for you’re safe the boys to bring— 

And are sure to keep them quiet whilst I attempt to sing— 

Pray, listen to me, every one, whilst I a tale untold 

Of universal interest, for it is a Tale of Gold! 


There lived in a valley a long time ago 
A light-hearted Prince, who was handsome, you know ; 
He was blooming and young, and had not a care, 
Save the cut of his coat or the curl of his hair. 
Then princes were princes, I’m forced to confess, 
And dressed not in broadcloth, as other men dress, 
But in gorgeous apparel, all jewels and pearls, 
In velvet and lace, and with long golden curls. 
In garments like this, our good Prince was then clad in, 
Just like Marie Wilton when dressed as Aladdin. 
With shortest of tunics, and tightest of hose, 
And well-shapen legs, which they served to disclose ; 
With a girdle of jewels worth what? No one knows! 
With rosettes and slashings, with buttons and bows. 
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Over all a smart cloak, just to keep off the wet O! 
_ And a small lethal weapon, now called a stiletto. 
Prince Pippo ruled his kingdom with a light and even hand ; 
Beloved he was by every one throughout his happy land. 
He’d ministers so good and true, with officers so leal— 
Who thought less of party questions than ot the country’s weal. 
Besides, he had no ‘Great Unpaid,’ to upset every right; 
No ‘ working men,’ no bunkum, and—blest monarch—no John Bright! 
No railways, no revivals, no ritualists and tapers, 
No stock-exchange, no companies, no bubble-banks nor papers! 
In short, no howling grievance he could fix his eye upon 
Except one fearful nuisance, I will tell you of anon. 
i can’t make it out, but, by chance or mishap, 
This wonderful land is ne’er marked on the map; 
At least in those charts that are published by Wyld 
Or Cruchley, so useful when I was a child; 
But it is to be found in an atlas I know— 
One published by Messrs. Titania and Co.! 
"Twas a land of rich fruits, and of wonderful flowers; 
Of pure silvery streams, and sweet fairy bowers ; 
Of rich pastures, gay orchards, and glittering fountains; 
With vineyards and corn fields, and valleys and mountains. 
Indeed, like that pictured so cleverly 
Each Christmas-time by Mr. Beverley. 
I told you of a nuisance—'tis a thing that's seldom nice— 
And this was what arose to mar the little paradise. 
A river was the nuisance, and I think we all must know 
How a river proved a nuisance—not so very long ago. 
But then we had good engineers, likewise we had our Thwaites, 
a We built the Thames embankment, and we levied some new 
tates. 
This stream was strong; it vexed the Prince, its banks would overflow, 
He sent his Board of Works to see—the remedy to know. 
The es of Works they went to look, and dined when there they’d 
een, 
And sometimes o’er the job fell out—but oftener they fell in— 
And, it was said, when they fell in, they fished for them in vain; 
Down, down they went, like lumps of lead, and ne’er were seen again! 
Then others went to see the stream, and view the boiling trough; 
It came to pass as they fell in, inhabitants fell off. 
Such numbers fell in, it was scarcely surprising 
For Pippo to hear of a general rising! 
Not of subjects wanting some princely concession, 
But water—the cause of the general depression. 
The pastures were flooded, the fields were o’errun ; 
Thus ’twas clearly high time that something was done. 
The Prince looked on the sodden fields, and mourned the loss of life; 
Then, like a good true husband, he went home and asked his wife. 
The Princess was both young and fair, and Kissme was her name ; 
Throughout the land her deeds of good had won her deathless fame. 
“O, darling Kissme,’ said the Prince, ‘1 don’t know what to do!’ 
“O, that I will? the Princess said, and quickly gave him two! 
‘Dearest, ’tisn’t that I mean,” though he looked by no means vexed ; 
‘My kingdom’s in a fearful state, and I am sore perplexed : 
The water flows at such a rate, that this fair land I see 
A mass of unpaid water-rates it surely soon will be.’ 
“O, dearest Pippo, she replied, as round him stole her hand, 
‘Take my advice, a “ progress” make throughout your flooded land. 
Now, you know, ’tis quite the thing, receiving clerks’ orations 
On parchment, with the grammar of civic corporations! 
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But go not thus, in regal state, or perhaps you might be bored ; 
So take your Kissme’s sage advice, and take your magic sword. 
Set forth alone and meet the ill, though, dearest, I shall cry; 
Let it be yours, and yours alone, to conquer or to die.’ 
Pippo took her advice, and the very next day. 
Reached the bank where Pactolus was brawling away: 
As he stood there, and mused o’er the swift yellow stream, 
He noticed beneath it a glitter and gleam ; 
And just where the current seemed almost satanic, _ 
Was a bright yellow peak which looked quite volcanic: 
It rose higher and higher, then served to disclose 
First some great yellow ears, then a yellower nose; 
Round green gogele eyes, with a mouth so fierce and old, 
And rows of saw-like teeth, all set in gums of gold. 
A more hideous phiz has ne’er, to my thinkin’, 
Been made at Old Drury, by dear old Dykwynkyn. 
Said the monster, ‘I’m Sprite of Gold! 
I am the friend of young and old— 
The great and wealtby—brave and bold— 
And I do give them wealth untold. 
I mock the famished, chill the cold; 
For me fair women’s hearts are sold, 
Brave men are laid beneath the mould. 
Ha! ha!! Ha!ha!! The Sprite of Gold? 
The Prince started back, saying, ‘ What an impertinent fellow! 
I never, no never, saw any one done so uncommonly yellow. 
Pray, my noisy, bilious friend, with the rubicund hair, 
Have you the remotest idea that you're trespassing there?’ 
‘Oh, come with me, good Prince, said the Sprite; 
‘T'll show thee a glimpse of gold so bright, 
With just a taste of the golden gleam, 
So dive to my kingdom ’neath the stream. 
Come, then! Come, then! O, come to my fold! 
Bow down and worship the Sprite of Gold!’ 
*T love the golden sunshine,’ said the Prince, ‘at early dawn, 
And like the mellow yellow on the newly-ripened corn; 
I prize the threads of golden hue amidst dear Kissme’s hair, 
But I hate the gold that glitters bright, my people to ensnare— 
That stained with blood so redly, and deeply dyed with shame, 
That can barter manhood’s honour, and purchase woman’s fame!’ 
With that he drew his magic sword, and flung it o’er the stream, 
Quite straight into the Gold Sprite’s heart, who gave an awful scream ; 
He gave a groan, a fearful yell; he disappeared, and then— 
My story’s told—the Golden Fiend was never seen again! : 
The stream sank quickly, till at last twas nought but yellow sand, 
Whilst peace and plenty reigned once more throughout the happy land. 
A thousand years since this occurred, some travellers, I’m told, 
Were walking o’er a desert:land, and found great lumps of gold ; 
Some nuggets were of human form, in which the likeness lurks 
Of Such-a-one, and So-and-so, in Pippo’s Board of Works. 
Why, Cissy! Flo! You're fast asleep! Come, kiss me both, my loves ; 
LI wish you'd been the older girls, then I’d have had some gloves. 
J. ASHBY STERRY. 
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- SPECIMENS OF FOREIGN NOVELISTS. 
Gearge Sand. 


MONSIEUR ROUSSET’S GHOST. 
4 FRAGMENT OF AN UNPUBLISHED ROMANCE. 


* WOU laugh at ghosts,’ said M. 
Guigne, gravely; ‘and you 
laugh the louder because I don’t 
laugh at all. My good friends, I 
was once like you, incredulous and 
sceptical; but an adventure which 
happened to me in my youth made 
sostrong an impression on my mind, 
that it pains me whenever I hear 
people treating so serious a subject 
ightly.’ 
M. Guigne was af first unwilling 
to enter into any further expla- 
nation; but after a considerable 


amount of entreaty, he edified us 
with the following narrative: 

‘It was in the year 1730; I was 
then twenty years of age, and a 
tolerably-good-looking young fel- 
low, although there are but slight 
remains of it now. Ihad not at that 
time a bald head, a big nose, small 
watery eyes, and shrunken cheeks. 
I had a fresh colour, a quick eye, & 
small waist, and an admirable leg, 
as you may still perceive. Iu snort, 
I was a handsome lad, not in the 
least timid, accustomed to fall in 
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with the style of manners of the 
people that happened to fall in my 
way. I made madrigals with hand- 
some ladies, swore with soldiers, and 
reasoned as well as I could with 


philosophers. Indeed, I was a 


general favourite; and my combined 
profession of actor and author was 
@ passport both to good and to bad 
society. 

*I was travelling to Lyons by the 
diligence,-to join the provincial com- 
pany to which I belonged. It was 
the close of autumn; the weather 
cold and foggy. My companion in 
the coach was a certain Baron de 
Guernay, who had come this way 
on business matters, and was re- 
turning to sleep at his own chateau 
close by. He was a great talker, a 
great questioner, and a great ama- 
teur of verses and romances. My 
conversation pleased him; and he 
was no sooner informed of my 
profession than he expressed & 
wish not to part with me imme- 
diately. He was one of those dilet- 
tanti who have always in their 
pocket some little dramatic attempt 
or other, which they hope you will 
pronounce to be admirable. They 
will then make you a present of it, 
in order to see it performed with- 
out having to unloose their purse- 
strings. I was not to be caught so 
easily ; but I accepted his offer to 
pass the night at his house. It 
promised a better supper than I 
should find at the inn where the 
diligence stopped, and where I 
should be compelled to remain 
twelve or fifteen hours before I 
could start again. 

* We therefore drew up at the end 
of the avenue which led from the 
high-road to thechateau. A couple 
of servants in half-livery were wait- 
ing to carry monsieur’s portfolio 
and cane. They took my trunk, 
and we walked towards what really 
looked s handsome old building 
when gilded by the rays of the 
setting sun. 

*« Parbleu!” said the Baron, as 
we proceeded up the avenue, “ the 
Baronne will be considerably as- 
tonished to see me arrive in com- 
pany with a stranger.” 

‘“And perhaps even more an- 
noyed than surprised,” I added, 
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when she knows that the stranger 
is a comedian.” 

‘*No,” he answered; “my wife 
is not prejudiced. She is a person 
of talent, as you will see. She isa 
true Parisienne—a little too much 
80, for she cannot bear the country. 
She has only been here three days, 
and she declares I want to bury her 
alive. She will be delighted to 
have an agreeable guest to supper. 
And if you are not too fatigued to 
give us a few short recitations after- 
wards, or to read my little piece, as 
I have no doubt you will read it, 
admirably, I am certain——” 

‘Seeing that I should have to 
pay my scot, I yielded with the 

t grace possible, and promised 
the Baron to read and recite what- 
ever he chose to ask me to. 

‘“You are an obliging fellow,” 
he exclaimed; “and I am already 
so pleased with you that I am con- 
triving how to make you miss the 
coach to-morrow, and keep you here 
eight-and-forty-hours.” 

*« Assuredly,” I said, “the offer 
would be very tempting, if——” 

‘“ No ifs,” heinterrupted. “ You 
will find the chiteau a pleasant 
residence, and in quite as good 
order as if it had always been in- 
habited; in spite of which, I have 
not been there for the last three 
years, except in passing. During 
all the time we have been married, 
Madame la Baronne has never once 
deigned to come and see whether 
the place is a mansion or a pigeon- 
house; I had the greatest ditficulty 
to persuade her to spend a month 
here now—for it will take me a good 
month to install my new steward, 
and make him acquainted with the 
affairs of the estate. Now, you un- 
derstand, my dear,——but, your 
name ?” 

*« Rosidor, monsieur,” I answered. 
That was the theatrical title 1 then 
assumed. 

‘Yes, yes; Rosidor,” he con- 
tinued. “ You told me so before, 
and I beg your pardon. Well, you 
understand, my dear Rosidor, that 
it is impossible I should leave a 
young wife like mine for a whole 
month all alone in Paris, especially 
as she has lately lost her aunt, who 
used to act as her chaperon.” 
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*« You would not have me sup- 
pose,” I answered, with a smile, 
“that you have the Gothic mis- 
fortune of being jealous ?” 

«Jealous, no; only prudent. 
One ought always to keep one’s eyes 
& little open: none but idiots are 
utterly blind.” 

‘Monsieur le Baron sometimes 
talked like a sensible man; but he 
did not always act with equal dis- 
cretion. So true is it that saying is 
one thing, and doing another. 

‘He preceded me a few minutes 
into the house, in order to announce 
my arrival to his wife. On learning 
that a gentleman was coming to 
supper, she rang for her maid to 
smarten up her dress; and then, 
when she was told the guest was an 
actor, she sent her away, thinking 
that an actor was no more of a 
Igentleman than a husband was; 
and finally, when I was introduced, 
and she saw my youthful counte- 
nance, it occurred to her that, after 
all, I might be a bit of a gentleman, 
so she left the room for just a mo- 
ment. When she returned, I ob- 
served that she had an additional 
sprinkling of powder, and wore one 
or two ribbons more. 

‘The Baronne de Guernay was 
piquant rather than pretty, and 
coguettish rather than intellectual ; 
but at twenty one does not criticise 
severely. I thought her charming, 
and was not long in making her 
comprehend that I thought so. She, 
on her part, gave me to understand 
that she was not offended at my 
opinion, but that she only considered 
me in the light of an artist—at least 
not till the close of the supper. 

‘There then took place between 
her and her husband one of those 
domestic altercations which would 
never have occurred in the presence 
of a stranger of higher rank than 
myself; but which convinced me, in 
spite of my vanity, that I was looked 
upon as @ person of no consequence. 
So I resolved to make myself alittle 
more important, at least in the eyes 
of the onne. I was simple 
enough to believe that a flirtation 
with a woman of quality could pos- 
sibly change the state of the ques- 
tion. However, I took little interest 
in the subject of their quarrel. Only, 
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I ought to direct your attention to 
one particular, which is the turning- 
point of my narrative. 

‘The discussion between the hus- 
band and wife was about two 
stewards, one of whom had died 
before madame’s arrival, while the 
other, who was to take the place of 
the defunct, seemed in no hurry to 
present himself. As madame was 
already tired of the country, and 
wished she could leave monsieur 
there by himself, she declared that 
the late steward, Monsieur Rousset, 
had been a fool to die just at the 
time when the fashionable world 
repairs to Paris. She declared the 
new steward, M. Buisson, to be 
another fool, to keep them waiting ; 
and she gave M. le Baron to under- 
stand that she thought him fool the 
third, for having hurried himself, — 
and hurried her, to meet a man of 
business whose duty it was to wait, 
instead of keeping them waiting. 

*“In the first place, my dear,” 
the Baron said, in excuse, “ poor 
Rousset put off dying as long as 
he could. He was eighty-two. He 
maintained my affairs and my house 
in admirable order during the thirty 
or forty years he managed the pro- 
per He was a valuable man, and 

cannot usp regretting him. You 
see how well he has kept up the 
house, and in what excellent con- 
dition everything is left.” 

«« That makes no difference to 
me; I did not know him, and cannot 
share your regret. Moreover, Baron, 
you exaggerate the state of the case. 
My maid, who has talked with the 
servants here, tells me the old man 
was a perfect miser, and had been 
childish, too, for some time past.” 

‘“ His faculties might be a little 
affected by age, but there is no 
evidence of it in my affairs. As to 
his economical habits, I do not see 
how I can aoe ae of them, since 
they all turned out to my advan- 
tage.” 
*“We will say no more about 
Rousset; he is dead: but I will hear 
of no excuse for your Buisson, who 
is alive. I know no more of one 
than I do of the other; but I am 
very angry with him for his imper- 
tinence in not being here. Nobody 
but yourself would engage with 
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people who seom as if they wanted 
yor to go down on your knees and 
beg them tn come and live with you. 
A pretty sort of steward, to keep 
you shilly-shallying here, unable to 
begin anything, and consequently 
to finish anything! In short, my 
dear, I tell you plainly that if your 
Buisson is not here to-morrow, I 
shall take myself off and leave you 
to remain or to follow, as you please.” 

«“ Have a little patience, my dar- 
ling, or you will drive me mad! 
Buisson will be here to-morrow 
morning, perhaps this very evening. 

heavens! A man of business 
is not a footman; and, till he has 
entered upon his functions, I have 
no right to order him about.” ' 

«You ought to have told him 
cither to accept the situation or de- 
cline it.” 

*“T took care to do nothing of 
the kind. He is much too highly 
recommended for that. Why, he is 
as valuable in his way as poor 
Rousset was.” 

*«Tf he is not, like him, insane; 
for I begin to believe you have made 
a vow to choose your stewards out 
of a lunatic asylum.” 

‘The Baron shrugged his shoul- 
ders impatiently, and as he rose 
from table said to a servant, “ Pierre, 
tell the porter at the lodge not to go 
to bed till midnight. M. Buisson 
travels on horseback, and may per- 
haps arrive late.” 

*«T will attend to it, Monsieur le 
Baron,” Pierre replied. “The late 
Monsieur Rousset’s suite of rooms 
is ready prepared to receive M. 
Buisson.” 

‘ Thereupon we went to the saloon, 
and Buisson and Rousset were alike 
forgotten. Madsme was so good as 
to remember that I was present, and 
requested me to recite some verses, 
I offered to read the Baron’s dra- 
matic essay, but Madame said she 
had heard it half a dozen times, and 
that she preferred something from 
Corneille or Racine. To punish her 
for these little airs I obstinately 
sided with the Baron. We ‘were 
obliged to come to a compromise. 
It was agreed that I should read 
the Baron’s choicest passages—and 
choice they were! After which I 
was free to select for myself, 
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- *I had remarked that the Baron 
was extremely fatigued, and‘ that it 
was as much as the affection he 
bore his own work could do to keep 
him awake to the end of it. I suc- 
ceeded in making nim nod by re- 
citing in a monotonous tone the 
heavy tirader of our older authors, 
Madame was gaping; she thought 
me cold. My mode of delivery and 
my choice of passages made her 
suspect me to be neither a good actor 
nor a man of taste. She then began 
teazing her husband for being so 
sleepy. He did not take her jokes 
good-naturedly, but went to bed, 
leaving us with a sort of humble 
companion who was sewing at the 
farther end of the room, and who 
very soon made her disappearance. 
Whether she also felt drowsy at the 
sound of my voice, or whether she 
had received from one party the 
order to remain with madame and 
from the other not to remain as soon 
as monsieur had turned his back, 
Ihave never been able to make up 
my mind. 

* At last I was alone with the little 
Baronne, and she seemed to consent 
to the position only for want of bet- 
teramusement. J instantly adopted 
a complete alteration of counte- 
nance, attitude, voice, and subject. 
From the dulness of a heavy pro- 
vincial player I changed to the actor 
—whom you know—which I had 
already become in reality. I cast 
aside Agamemnon and Augustus 
and went heart and soul into scenes 
of youth and passion. 

‘I then inquired whether she un- 
derstood Italian, and at her request 
improvised o scence in that language. 
My fair young hostess was already 
moved; her blue eyes sparkled and 
her hand was hot. When she asked 
how it was that, in these Italian 
sketches, the dialogue came’ s0 
readily, I answered that that de- 
pended more on the actors who 
gave the cue than on the subject of 
the piece itself, and that certain per- 
sons rendered us eloquent by their 
looks and by the inspiration which 
they communicated. 

‘« For instance,” I said, “ inalove 
scene, you may have to express the 
sentiment which the lady who is 
acting with you really inspires. 
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Such occasions often occur ; and I 
am certain there are scenes in which 
I should be sublime, if I only had 
before my eyes an object equally 
attractive with the imaginary being 
who is the object of my dramatic 
address.” 


*“T should much like to see and 
hear you,” she said, scarcely daring 
to express the wish, “ in one of those 
moments of inspiration.” 

eelt only depends upon yourself, 


madame. . 

*« How so ?” she asked, with artis- 
tical innocence. 

*“ Tt will be necessary for you to 
lend yourself for a moment to a 
theatrical hypothesis. Thus: Iam 
Valére, in love with Célianthe. I 
complain of her cruelty in a mono- 
logue. Deign to pay attention, and 
I will make an attempt. I shall 
probably be a little cold and awk- 
ward at first; but you will have the 
goodness to rise and stand behind 
me, as if you were discovering the 
secret of my passion. I shall seo 
you in the glass, and your looks 
will encourage me. In my part, 
however, I am supposed zot to see 
you, and I shall have so little hope 
that I shall draw my sword to kill 
myself. You will snatch it from 
me, with the words “TI love you!”’ 

* Really, shall I have to say that?” 

«« Yes, madame, and it is not dif- 
ficult to remember. But you must 
be so good as to say it with suffi- 
cient earnestness to produce upon 
me a certain amount of illusion. 
Then I shall throw myself at your 
feet and express my gratitude. I 
am sure I shall find the most pas- 
sionate expressions, and that my 
acting will approach so near to 
nature that you yourself will be de- 
ceived by it.” 

*« Really! Iam curious to wit- 
ness that; and I will try and per- 
form my part in the dialogue. Let 
us begin at once; I am standing be- 
hind you and looking at you.” 

*“Oh! madame, not in that cold 
way! You must act more earnestly; 
you must throw a little warmth into 
your pantomime!” 

“But not till after you have 
spoken. I cannot know that you 
are in love with me until you have 
told me so.” 
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«0 Julia!” I exclaimed—I had 
heard the Baron call her by that 
name, which was hers in reality. 
And thereupon I spouted a long 
rigmarole for several minutes. At 
last I pretended to stab myself, and 
my princess hindered me with the 
cry “I love you!” pronounced with 
@ great deal more fire than I ex- 
pected. I complained, nevertheless, 
of the coldness of her tone, and 
made her begin again several times 
—when I perceived that the interest 
of our little drama had prevented 
our observing that we were no longer 
alone! 

‘With a sudden effort I imme- 
diately assumed a calm and indif- 
ferent expression of countenance. 
The Baronne, turning round to as- 
certain the cause, uttered a scream 
of terror at the sight. We were 
thunderstruck on observing that the 
intruder was neither her husband, 
nor her duenna, nor any other per- 
son belonging to the house by whom 
we might expect to be interrupted, 
but a perfect stranger to the lady as 
well as to myself. 

‘It was a little old man, very yel- 
low and shrunken, neat in his ap- 
pearance though rather threadbare. 
He wore an olive-green coat and 
waistcoat edged with tarnished sil- 
ver lace, speckled stockings, a very 
old-fashioncd peruke, spectacles, and 
@ tall ebony walking-stick with a 
top representing a negro’s head sur- 
mounted by a large cornelian carved 
into theshape of aturban. Anugly 
black cur dog stood between his legs 
—for he had already sat down in the 
chimney corner—and he appeared 
so busied in warming himeelf as to 
have paid no attention to the private 
theatricals which he must have wit- 
nessed. 

‘The Baronne recovered herself 
sooner than I did, and, addressing 
him with a mixture of embarrass- 
ment and hauteur, asked him who 
he was and what he wanted. But 
he seemed as if he did not hear her. 
He was either deaf or pretended to 
be so, and began talking to himself 
as if going on with a conversation 
already commenced. 

* «Yes, yes,” he said, in a short, 
dry, and feeble voice; “it is cold, 
cold, very cold to-night.” (The 
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‘hands of the clock pointed to twelve.) 
“ It will freeze; it freezes now; Iam 
frozen myself. The ground is so 
hard I could scarcely stir it; and 
the moon is bright, very bright, too 
bright.” : 

«« What have we here?” said the 
Baronne, turning to me in astonish- 


ment. “A deaf person, or a mad- 
man? How did he contrive to 
enter ?” 


‘I was as much surprised as she 
was. I questioned the little old 
man in turn, but he made no more 
reply to me than to her. 

*«Tf you want to know about M. 
le Baron’s affairs,” he went on, “ they 
are order, in good order, in first- 
rate order. M. le Baron will be 
gatisfied. The only thing which can 

ibly give trouble is the lawsuit 
with the prior of St. Benedict’s; 
but in my hands it is nothing, a 
mere nothing, nothing at all.’ 

«« Ah, I have it!” said the Ba- 
ronne. “It is the new steward, 
M. Buisson. He has arrived at last, 
which is fortunate; but he is as 
deaf asa post. Jsn’t he deaf?” 

*« Monsieur,” I said, raising my 
voice, “don’t you hear that Madame 
la Baronne asks you whether you 
have had a pleasant journey ?” 

‘The stranger never answered a 
vor, but began caressing his ugly 

og. 

Fi What a horrible creature!” said 
the lady; “he will be a pleasant 
addition to our family circle. How 
stupid of the Baron to engage such 
@ creature!” 

*“JT must acknowledge,” I an- 
wered, “ that this seems a strange 

rson to take forasteward. I don’t 

ow how the Baron is to talk to 
him about business. He would not 
hear a gun fired off at his ear.” 

«« And he cannot be less than a 
hundred years old! I suppose my 
husband fancied the last was too 
young. Those are the ideas he 
takes into his head, and which 
would occur to nobody else but 
himself. Let us try, however, and 
send him off to bed. Monsieur! 
Monsieur Buisson !” 

‘The Baronne shouted with all 
her might; in vain. When she 
found the old man did not take the 
slightest notice of her, she treated 
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the matter as a joke and burst into 
@ laugh. I tried to do the same, 
but could not manage it. The 
cursed old fellow had spoilt my 
game at the very moment it was 
going on so prosperously. He did 
not appear to have the least sus- 
picion that his presence was ex- 
tremely inconvenient. He did not 
attempt to stir from his chair, but 
warmed his withered legs with an 
insane sort of earnestness; and his 
abominable dog (on whose tail I 
tried to tread) showed his teeth with 
a threatening grin. 

«“ The lawsuit,” said the steward, 
“is certainly involved, really in- 
volved, very involved. No one but 
myself understands its bearings; I 
defy any one else to finish it. Tho 
prior declares that—” 

‘Here he began to talk with as- 
tonishing volubility and with a 
degree of animation that was alto- 
gether strange. Do not expect mo 
to report the drift of his discourse; 
for none but the devil himself, or an 
old special pleader, could under- 
stand a syllable of it. It was 
Hebrew to me, and still more so to 
the lady. Moreover, as he went on 
talking, I experienced a very singu- 
lar phenomenon—and s0 did she, as 
she told me afterwards. What he 
said reached our ears but did not 
leave the least trace on our memory. 
It would have been impossible for 
either of us to repeata single phrase 
he uttered, nor could we make the 
least sense of it. We remarked that 
even he himself did not appear to 
hear and understand what he was 
saying. He talked as if addressing 
empty space, and it seemed to us 
that he sometimes passed from one 
subject to another, without rhyme 
or reason, and that sometimes he 
repeated the same thing over, and 
over, and over again. 

* But we had really no actual cog- 
nizance of his wards The sound 
of his voice lulled our ears, but did 
not satisfy or fill them. The apart- 
ment seemed muffled and soundless, 
as if we were close shut up in a box. 
His face and appearance had greatly 
changed, and continued to change 
as he went on talking. He seemed 
every minute to grow older and 
older. Ido not know what people 
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look like when they are two hundred 
years old—although we are told on 
medical authority that it is possible 
to live two hundred years ;* but it 
is certain that at first he appeared 
to be a hundred, and that afterwards 
his age seemed double and triple. 
His skin stuck close to his bones. 
His eyes, which for an instant were 
brilliant and inflamed, as it were, by 
the excitement of chicanery, became 
haggard, unsteady, and afterwards 
glassy, dull, and fixed, till they were 
finally extinguished in their orbits. 
His voice also sounded gradually 
weaker and weaker, and his features 
contracted. His coat hung loose 
and flabby about him, and then 
stuck, as if it were wet about his 
lean and hectic limbs. His linen, 
which at first was white, little by 
little assumed an earthy hue, and 
we fancied that his person exhaled 
a mouldy smell. His dog stood up 
and began to how], in answer to the 
wind which was roaring out of 
doors. ‘The wax-lights in the chan- 
deliers went out one by one without 
our paying any attention to them, 
until the very last, dying away, left 
us completely in the dark. The 
Baronne gave & scream and rang 
the bell. No one camo to answer 
it; but I succeeded in finding an 
unburnt candle in another chan- 
delier, and managed to light it. We 
then found that we were left alone. 
The strange old man had taken his 
departure with as little noise as he 
had effected his entrance. 

«« Heaven be praised |” exclaimed 
the Baronne. “I don’t know what 
is the matter with me, but I have 
been very near having a nervous 
attack. I never knew anything 
more vexatious than that little spec- 
tre there—for he was absolutely like 
@ spectre, was he not? Can you 
conceive my husband’s taking such 
an unearthly mummy? Deaf, a 
hundred years old, and insane—for 
he «s insane—into the bargain! 
What was the purport of all his 
muttering? I could understand 
nothing; I could not catch a single 
word. It sounded exactly like an 

* See ‘De la Longévité Humaine,’ by 
P, Flurens, Member of the Academie 
Francaise, and Perpetual Secretary of the 
Institut of France, 
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old worn-out rattle. He made me 
laugh at first; but I soon got tired 
of him, then angry, then alarmed, 
and that to such a degrce that I was 
choked and oppressed. I felt an 
inclination to yawn, to cough, to 
weep, and to scream—I believe that 
I did scream a little at last. Iam 
so dreadfully afraid of lunatics and 
idiots! I would not for the world 
have that man remain here four- 
and-twenty hours longer; I am sure 
I should soon go mad myself.” 

‘“The Baron must have been de- 
ceived about his age and capa- 
bilities,’ I answered. “He is cer- 
tainly in his second childhood.” 

‘« He will deny the fact. He will 
take him out to be young and 
agreeable; but he shall discharge 
him at once, or else I will leave. 
Good heavens!” she exclaimed, ab- 
rapt “do you know what o’clock 
i is DD) 

*I looked at the timepiece. It 
was three in the morning. I could 
not believe my eyes. I looked at 
my watch, and it was three in the 
morning. ‘Can it be possible,” I 
said, “that this old fellow has been 
talking gibberish to us for three 
whole hours ?” 

‘We kept silence for an instant, 
quite unable to explain to each other 
how we had borne that tiresome 
chattering for three whole hours 
without the power of escaping from 
it and without being aware of the 
lapse of time. Suddenly the Ba- 
ronne began to be cross with me. 
“T cannot conceive,” she said, “ why 
you did not interrupt him—why 
you did not find some means, no 
matter whether polite or not, of 
delivering me from such a state of 
ae It was your place to do 
i 

*«Tt seems to me, madame,” I 
answered, quictly, “that I had no 
right to give orders in your house ; 
at least not without your com- 
missioning me to do so.” 

‘«T have a great idea that I was 
fast aslcep, and in all probability so 
Were you.” 

*«“T assure you I was not, for my 
sufferings were horrible.” 

‘* And mine also,” she replied; 
“JT was terrified and paralysed. 
have told you I am afraid of idiots 
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and lunatics. But were you fright- 
ened as well as myself?” 

““T think not; but I was seized 
with an indescribable stupor, a sort 
of sick feeling—” 

*« Nonsense!” she said, in a tone 
of disdain. ‘“ You were frightened 
as well as I. In truth we have 
kept a pretty night-watch! I shall 
have a headache to-morrow. So 
Dea look about the house—in the 

itchen, the pantry, or anywhere else 
—to see if there is still any one up. 
I may break all the bells, and not a 
8 ul will come.” 

‘It was a very easy request to 
make. There was only one single 
candle in the room. I could not 
decently walk off with that; and I 
had not the slightest acquaintance 
with the house. I left the room, 
however, at a venture, stumbling 
about in the antechamber and the 
corridors as I went along. I called; 
I knocked at several doors. “If I 
should wake the Baron,” I thought, 
‘* he will consider it strange not to 
be in bed at three in the morning. 
They must settle the matter be- 
tween them; it is nothing to 
me.” 

‘At last, pushing open an unfas- 
tened door, I found myself in a 
spacious kitchen dimly lighted by 
an old oil lamp. There again I 
tound the little old man dozing on 
a straw-bottomed chair by the side 
of a half-extinguished fire. His dog 
snarled at me. The poor wretch 
seemed passing so miserable a night, 
that I could not help pitying him. 
I went to wake him up, but he 
began to mutter “It is cold, very 
cold, very cold indeed.” It was im- 
possible to make him understand a 
word, and equally impossible to find 
a living soul to speak to. I lighted 
@ candle, and rambled through the 
house from top to bottom. Nota 
man-servant nor a maid was there ; 
none of them slept in that part of 
the building. I returned to the 
saloon, to rejoin madame; but she, 
out of patience, had gone to bed 
and taken the candle away with her. 
The wretched light which I had 
went out, and how was I then to 
find my chamber? I gave up all 
thoughts of doing so. 1 threw large 
logs on the fire, drew a sofa in front 
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of it, wrapped myself in a table- 
cloth, and soon fell fast asleep. 

‘Servants, however soon they go 
to bed at night, do not rise a minute 
earlier in the morning. After day- 
break I had plenty of time to find 
my chamber, which I knew by my 
trunk being placed at the door. I 
tumbled the bed as if I had slept in 
it. No one was aware of my bivouac 
in the saloon. When the bell sum- 
moned me to breakfast, I found the 
Baron and his wife at open war. 
He was rejoicing at M. Buisson’s 
atrival, and had ordered a servant 
to request him to come and be pre- 
sented. At this the lady was furi- 
ous, declaring she would turn him 
out if he entered her presence. 

‘“ What can be the matter with 
you, my dear?” exclaimed the Baron, 
losing patience. “ How can you 
talk such nonsense as to say that 
M. Buisson is a hundred years old, 
idiotic, and deaf? You have not 
even seen him yet.” 

**T have only seen too much of 
him; all the while from midnight to 
three o’clock this morning.” 

*« You must have dreamt. He has 
hardly been here a couple of hours.” 

‘“T tell you he arrived at mid- 
night. Ask Pierre; he must have 
let him in.” 

‘« Bat when J tell you that I 
brought him to the house myself, at 
nine o'clock this morning, and that 
I went more than a league to meet 
him, what will you say to that?” 

‘“That you are dreaming.” 

“No; ’tis you.” 

«“ Where is Pierre, to give us an 
explanation? And you, Monsieur 
Rosidor, why don’t you speak?” 

‘I was bewildered, and had only 
a confused recollection of the events 
of the previous night. I could not, 
and I dared not, remember anything, 
or explain anything. The door 
opened, and M. Buisson appeared. 
He was forty years of age, at the 
very most, stout, with a fresh co- 
lour, dressed in black, with a quick 
eye and an open countenance. The 
Baron presented him to his wife. 
He was no more deaf than you or I. 
He expressed himself well, answered 
to the purpose, said nothing about 
law matters, and assured madame 
that he slept at St. Meinen, starting 
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thence at five in the morning in 
order that he might arrive by nine, 

‘This explanation answered very 
little purpose, for there was no 
confounding this steward with the 
one who came in during the night. 
The Baronne interrogated Pierre. 
Pierre had geen nobody arrive. He 
had waited at the end of the avenue 
till midnight for M. Buisson, who 
did not come; he then went to bed. 
None of the servants saw any one 
enter. They all slept perfectly well. 
Madame’s maid waited for her in 
her room, to which she returned 
soon after three in the morning. 

«« Three in the morning!” shouted 
the Baron, darting a terrible look at 
me. “Really, it was a singular 
fancy to sit up till so late an hour 
as that! But you see that my 
steward, who you say favoured you 
with his company, is not quite so 
old as you suppose him to be.” 

‘The Baronne fell into a violent 
passion. “ But speak, monsieur,” she 
said, addressing me. “I am taken 
for a romancing visionary, and you 
sit there without saying a word!” 

‘My ideas at last began to clear a 
little, and I said, “ Monsieur le 
Baron, I assure you upon my honour 
that at midnight, just as I was about 
to take leave of madame, there came 
into the saloon a little man who 
cannot be less than eighty years of 
age, and who amused himself talking 
at random until exactly three in the 
morning. We could not get him to 
answer a word, to such a degree is 
he absent and deaf.” 

‘The Baron was struck with the 
accent of truth with which I gave 
this explanation. ‘ What sort of per- 
son was this little man?” he asked. 

‘« He was thin, and not so tall as 
Iam. He had a sharp nose, a large 
wart under his eye, thin lips, pale 
and haggard eyes, and a dry and 
hollow voice.” 

*« How was he dressed ?” 

* “ Olive-green coat, waistcoat, and 
breeches; blue and white speckled 
stockings. He had an ebony walk- 
ing-stick, carved at the top witha 
negro’s head, with a cornelian tur- 
ban. He was accompanied by an 
ugly terrier, which was black all 
over and very snappish.” 

*« Perfectly correct,” said the 
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Baronne. “ Monsieur forgets to add 
that his coat was laced with silver, 
and that he wore _tortoiseshell 
spectacles. Moreover, he had a 
habit of repeating the same word 
three times over. 

‘ At that moment Pierre, who was 
handing a plate, let it fall, and turned 
as pale as death. The Baron also 
changed colour a little, and said, “I 
is very strange! ‘They told me of it 
before, but I would not believe it.” 

*«T saw him,” said Pierre, trem- 
bling from head to foot, “ the even- 
ing of our arrival as plainly as I 
now see you, and dressed exactly as 
he is in his picture.” 

‘« Fetch his portrait instantly.” 

‘A small drawing, in coloured 
crayons, was brought. 

«“Tt is not well done,” said the 
Baron. “It was executed by @ 
travelling artist; but the likeness is 
frightfully correct.” 

‘The Baronne cast her eyes on 
the portrait, gave a loud scream, 
and fainted. I could no longer 
command my feelings. When I 
recognized, beyond the possibility 
of doubt, who had been our visitor 
the previous night, I felt a cold 
sweat creep over my limbs. 

* As soon as the Baronne came to 
herself, she asked, ‘‘ How long has 
Monsieur Rousset been dead ?” 

«* Alas, poor man!” said Pierre, 
“he was buried more than a week 
before madame’s arrival. I closed: 
his eyes myself: and, if madame 
wishes to see his dog, his old black 
terrier, who goes every night and 
scratches at his grave——” 

‘“ Never, never!” screamed the 
lady. “Quick! Pack up my things, 
and order post-horses. I will not 
pass another night in the house!” 

‘ Whether she really was terrified, 
or availed herself of the pretext to 
get away, she insisted so effectually 
that in a couple of hours she and 
the Baron were on their way to 
Paris, leaving the new steward to 
settle matters with the old one as 
well as he could. The lady bade 
me a cold adieu; the Baron tried 
to be more amiable, and had me 
driven to the nearest town: but I 
could not share in the regret which 
he expressed at our abrupt depar- 
ture from the Chiteau de Guernay.’ 


bY, 
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By vue Avursorg or ‘Grorce GEITH,’ ETu. 


ANY 24 year ago, before chloro- 

form was thought of, there lived 

in an old, rambling house, in Gerard 

Street, Suho, a young Irishman called 
Hertford O Donnell. 

After Hertford O'Donnell he was en- 
titled to write M.R.C.S., fur he had 
studied hard to guin this distinction, 
and the older surgeons at Guy's (his 
hospital) considered him, in their secret 
hearts, one of the mout rising operators 
of the day. 

Having said chloroform was unknown 
at the time this story opens, it will 
strike my readers that, if Hertford 
O Donnell were a rising and successful 
operator in those duys, of necessity he 
combined within himsclf a larger num- 
ber of str:king quulities than are by 
any means neccesary to fourm a suc- 
cessful operator in these. 

There was more than mere hand 
skill, more than even thorough know- 
ledge of his profession, needful for the 
man who, dealing with conscious sub- 
jects. essayed to rid them of some of the 
diseases to which flesh is heir. There 
was greater courage required in tho 
manipulator of old than is altogether 
essential now. Tien, as now, a thorough 
mastery of his instruments—a steady 
‘hand—a keen eye—a quick dexterity 
were indispensable to a good operator ; 
but, added to all these things, there 
formerly required a pulse which knew 
no quickenin;—a mental strength which 
never faltered—a ready power of adap- 
tation in unexpected circumstances— 
fertility of resvurce in dificult cases, 
and a brave front under all emer- 
gencies. 

If I refrain from adding that o hard 
as well as a couragvous heurt was un 
important item in the progiamme, it is 
only out of deference to general opinion, 
which, amongst other delusions, clings 
to the belief thut courage and hardness 
are antagunistic qualities. 


Herttord O’Donnell, however, was . 


hard as steel. He understood his work, 
and he did it thoroughly; but he cared 
no more for quivering nerves and con- 
tracting muscles, for screams of agony, 
for faces white with pain, and teeth 
elenched in the extremity of anguish, 
than he did fur the stony countenances 
of the dead which sometimes in the 
dissecting room appalled younger and 
less experienced men. 

He had uo sentinent, and he had no 
sympathy. The human body was to 
liim an ingenious piece of mechanism, 


leasure and 
recisely as 


which it was at once a 
a profit to understand. 


Brunel loved the Thames Tunnel, or ~° 


any other singular engineering feat, so 
O'Donnell loved a patient on whom he 
operated successfully, more especially 
if the ailment possessed by the patient 
were of a rare and difticult character. 
And for this reason he was much 
liked by all who came under his hands, 
for patients are apt to mistake a sur- 
geon’s interest in their cases for interest 
in themselves; and it was gratifying to 
John Dicks, plasterer, and Timothy 
Regan, labourer, to be tlhe happy pos- 
cari sensible cists. * a 
ui a cordial understandi 
tween them and the hinieecse Leek 
man. 
If he were hard and cool at the 
moment of hewing them to pieces, that 
was all forgotten, or remembered onl: 


, 88 avirtue, when, after being disc 


from hospital like soldiers who have 
served in a scvere campaign, they met 
Mr. O'Donnell in the street, and were 
accosted by that rising individual, 
justas though he considered himself 
nobody. 

He had a royal memory, this stranger 
in @ strange land, both for faces and 
cases; and like the rest of his country- 
men he never felt it beneath his dig- 
nity to talk cordially to corduroy and 
fustian. 

In London, os at Calzillan, he never 
held back his tongue from speaking a 
cheery or a kindly word. His manners 
were pliable enough if his heart were 
not; and the porters, and the patienta, 
and the nurses, and the students at 
Guy's all were pleased to see Hertford 
O'Donnell. ° 

Rain, hail, sunshine, it was all the 
same; there was a life and a brightness 
about the man which communicated 
itself to those with whom he came in 
contact. Let the mud out in Smithfield 
be a foot deep, or the London fog thick 
as pea-soup, Mr. O'Donnell never lost 
his temper, never muttered a surly 
reply to the gnte-keeper's salutation, 
but spoke out blithely and cheerfully 
to his pupils and his patients, to the 
sick and to the well, to those below and 
to those above him. 

And yet, spite of all these 


qualities— spite of lis handsome face, 


- his fine figure, his easy address, and his 


unquestionable skill as an operator, the 
dons, who acknowledged his talent, 
shook their heads gravely when two or 
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three of them in private and solemn 
conclave talked confidentially of their 
younger brother. 

If there were many things in his 
favour, there were more in his disfavour. 
He was Irish—not merely by the acci- 
dent of birth, which might have boen 
forgiven, since a man cannot be held 
accountable for such caprices of Nuture, 
but by every other accident and design 
which is objectionable to the orthodox 
and table and representative 
English mind. 

In speech, appearance, manner, habits, 
modes of expression, habits of life, 
Hertford O’Donnell was Irish. To the 
core of his heart he loved the island 
which he, nevertheless, declared he 
never meant to revisit; and amongst 
the English he moved to all intents and 
purposes a foreigner, who was resolved, 
so said the great prophets at Guy's, to 
go to destruction as fast as he could, 
and let no man hinder him. 

‘He means to go the whole length of 
his tether,’ obscrved one of the ancient 


wiseacres to another; which speech im- - 


plied a conviction that Hertford O’Don- 
nell, having sold himself to the Evil One, 
had determined to dive the full length 
of his rope into wickedness before being 
pulled to the shore where even wicked- 
ness is negative—where there are no 
mad -carouses, no wild, sinful excite- 
ment, nothing but impotent wailing 
and gnashing of teeth. 

A reckless, gruceless, clever, wicked 
devil—going to his natural home as 
fast as in London a man can possibly 

rogress thither: this was the opinion 
is superiors held of the man who lived 
all alone with a housekeeper and her 
husband (who acted as butler) in his 
big house near Soho. 

Gerrard Street was not then an utterly 
shady and forgotten locality: carriage 
patients found their way*to the rising 
young surgeon—some great personages 
thought it not beneath them to tee an 
individual whose consulting rooms were 
situated on what was even then the 
wrong side of Regent Street. He was 
making money, and he was spending 
it; he was over head and ears in debt 
—useless, vulgar debt—sensclessly con- 
tracted, never bravely faced. He had 
lived at an awful pace ever since he 
came to London, at a pace which only 
a man who hopes and expects to die 
young can ever travel. 

Lite, what good was it? death, was 
he a child, or a woman, or a coward, to 
‘be afraid of that hereafter? God knew 
all about the trifle which had upset his 
coach better than the dons at at dal 
’ and he did not dread facing his Maker, 


and giving an account to Him even of 
the disreputable existence he had led 
since he came to London. 

Hertford O’Donnell knew the world 
pretty well, and the ways thereof were 
to him as roads often traversed; there- 
fore, when he said that at the day of 
judgment he felt certain he should 
come off better than many of those who 
censured him, it may be assumed that, 
although bis views of post-mortem 
punishment were vague, unsatisfactory, 
and infidel, still his information as to 
the peccadilloes of his neighbours was 
such as consoled himself. 

And yet, living all alone in the old 
house near Soho Square, grave thoughts 
would intrude frequently into the sur- 
geon’s mind—thoughits which where, so 
to say, italicized hy peremptory letters, 
and atill more peremptory visits from 
people who wanted money. 

Although he had many acqusint- 
ances he had no single friend, and sc 
cordingly these thoughts were received 
and brooded over in solitude, in those 
hours when, after returning from dinner 
or supper, or congenial carouse, he sat 
in his dreary room smoking his pipe 
and considering means and ways, 
chances and certainties. 

In good truth he had started in Lon- 
don with some vague idea that as his 
life in it would not be of long con- 
tinuance, the pace at which he elected 
to travel could be of little consequence ; 
but the years since his first entry into 
the beac ee were now piled one on 
the top of anothcr, his youth was be- 
hind him, his chances of longevity, 
spite of the way he had striven to in- 
jure his constitution, quite as good as 
ever. He hud come to that time in 
existence, to that narrow strip of table- 
land whence the ascent of youth and 
the descent of age are equally dis- 
cernible—when, simply because he has 
lived for 80 many years, it strikes a man 
as possible he may have to live for just 
ag many more, with the ability for hard 
work gone, with the boon companions 
acattcred abroad, with the capacity for 
enjoying convivial mectings a mere 
memory, with small means perlape, 
with no bright hopes, with the pomp 
and the equipage, and the fairy car 
ringes, and the glamour which youth 
flings over carthly objects faded away 
like the pageant of yesterday, while 
the area ceremony of living has to 
be gone through to-day and to-morrow 
and the morrow after, as though the 
gay cavalcade and the martial music, 
and the glittering helmets and the 
prancing steeds, were still accompany- 
ing the wayfarer to his journey's end. 
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Ah! my friends, there comes a mo- 
ment when we must all leave the coach, 
with its four bright bays, its pleasant 
outside freight, its cheery company, its 
guard who blows the horn so merrily 
sorough villages and along lonely coun- 

roads. 


Long before we reach that final stage, © 


where the ieee business Satis us for 
its own especial property, we have to 
bid good-bye to all easy, thoughtless 
journeying, and betake ourselves, with 
“what zest we will, to traversing the 
common of Reality. There is no royal 
road across it that ever I heard of. 
From the king on his throne to the 
labourer who vaguely imagines what 
manner of being a king is, we have all 
to tramp across that desert at one period 
of our lives, at all events; and that 
period usually is when, as I have said, 
@ man starts to find the hopes, and the 
strength, and the buoyancy of youth 
left behind, while years and years of 
life lic stretching out before him. 

The coach he has travelled by drops 
him here. There is no appeal, there is 
no help; therefore let him take off his 
hat and wish the new passengers good 
speed, without either envy or repin- 


ing. 

Behold, he has had his turn, and let 
whosoever will, mount on the box-seat 
of life aguin, and tip the coachman and 
handle the ribbons, he shall take that 
pleasant journey no more—no more for 
ever. 

Even supposing a man’s spring-time 
to have been a cold and ungenial one, 
with bitter easterly winds and nipping 
frosts, biting the buds and retarding the 
blossoms, still it was spring for all that 
—spring with the young green leaves 
sprouting forth, with the flowers un- 
folding tenderly, with the songs of 
birds and the rush of waters, with the 
summer before and the autumn afar off, 
and winter remote as death and eter- 
nity; but when once the trees have 
donned their summer foliage, when the 
pure white blossoms have disappeared, 
and a gorgeous red and orange and 
purple blaze of many-coloured flowers 
fills the gardens, then if there come a 
wet, dreary day, the idea of autumn 
and winter is not so difficult to realise. 
When once twelve o'clock is reached, 
the evening and night become facts, not 
possibilities; and it wns of the after- 
noon, and the evening and the night, 
Hertford O'Donnell sat thinking on the 
Christmas Eve when I crave permission 
to introduce him to my readers. 

A good-looking man ladies considered 
him. A tall, durk-complexioned, black- 
haired, struizht-limbed, deeply, divinely 


blue-eyed fellow, with a soft voice, with 
8 pleasant brogue, who had ridden like 
a Centaur over the loose stone walls in 
Connemara, who had danced all night 
at the Dublin balls, who had walked 
over the Bennebeola mountains, gun in 
hand, day after day without weariness, 
who had fished in every one of the 
hundred lakes you can behold from the 
top of that mountain near the Recess 
Hotel, who had Iced a mad, wild life in 
Trinity College, and a wilder, perha 
while ‘studying for a doctor’—as the 
Irish phrase govs—in Dublin, and who, 
after the death of his eldest brother 
left him free to return to Calgillan and 
pursue the usual utterly useless, utterly 

urposeless, utterly pleusant life of an 

rish gentleman of health, 
birth, and expectations, suddenly kicked 
over the paternal traces, bade adieu to 
Calgillan Castle and the blandishmente 
of a certain beautiful Miss Clifden, be- 
loved of his mother, and laid out to be 
his wife, walked down the avenue with- 
out even so much company asa gossoon 
to carry his carpet-bag, sliook the dust 
from his fect at the lodge-gates, and 
took his scat on the conch, never once 
looking back at Culgillan, where his 
favourite mare was standing in the 
stable, his greyhounds chasing one 
another round the home paddock, his 
gun at half-cock in his dressing-room, 
and his fishing-tackle all in order and 
ready for use. 

He had not kissed his mother nor 
asked for his father’s blessing; he left 
Miss Clifden arrayed in her bran-new 
riding-habit without a word of affection 
or regret ; he had spoken no syllable of 
farewell to any servant about the place; 
only when the old woman ut the lodge 
bade him good morning and God-blessed 
his handsome face, he recommended her 
bitterly to look well at it, for she would 
never see it more. 

Twelve years and a half had 
since then without either Nancy Blake 
or any other one of the Calgillan people 
having set eyes on Mastcr Hertford’s 
handsome face. He had kept his vow 
to himself; he had not written home; 
he had not been indebted to mother or 
father for even a tenpenny-piece during 
the whole of that time; he had lived 
without friends, and he had lived with- 
out God—so far as God ever Icts a man 
live without him—and his own private 
conviction was that he could get on 
very well without either. One thing 
only he felt to be necdful—money, 
money to keep him when the evil days 
of sickness, or age, or loss of practice 
came upon him. Though a spendthrift, 
he was not asimpleton, Around him 
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he saw men who, having started with 
fairer sp than his own, were 
nevertheless reduced to indigence; and 
be Imew that what had happened to 
others might happen to himselt, 

An unhicky cut, slipping on a bit of 
orange-peel im the street, the merest 
accident imaginable, is sufficient to 
change opulence to beggary in the life's 
programme of an individual whose in- 
come depends on eye, on nerve, on 
band; and besides the consciousness 
of this fact, Hertford O'Donnell knew 
that beyond a certain point in his pro- 
feasion was not easy. 

It did not depend quite on the 
stren of his own bow or shield 
whether he counted his earnings by 
hundreds or thousands. Work 
achieve competence; but mere wor! 
cannot, in a profession at all events, 

wealth. 

He looked around him, and he per- 
ceived that the majority of great men— 

t and wealthy—had been indebted 
for their elevation more ta the accidents 
of birth, patronage, connection, or maz- 
riage, than to ;ereonal ability. 

Personal ability, no doubt, they pos- 
seased ; but then, little Jones, who lived 
in Frith Street, and who could barely 
keep himself and his wife and family, 
had ability, too, only he lacked the con- 
comitants of success. 

He wanted sometl:ing or some one to 
puff him into notoricty—a brother at 
court—a Jord’s leg to mend—a rich wife 
to give him prestige in society ; and, 
lacking this something or some one, he 
had grown grey-laired and faint- 
hearted in the service of that world 
which utterly despises its most obse- 
quious servants. 

*Clatter along the streets with a pair 
of hired horses, snub the middle classes, 
and drive over the commonalty—that is 
the way to compnss wealth and popu- 
larity “in England,’ said Hertford 
O'Donnell, bitterly; and, as the man 
desired wealth and popularity, he sat 
before his fire, with a foot on each hob, 
and a short pipe in his mouth, consider- 
ing how he might best obtain the means 
to clatter along the streets in his car 
riage, and splash plebcions with mud 
from his wheels like the best. 

In Dublin he could, by means of bis 
name and connection, have done well; 
but then he was not in Dublin, neither 
did he want to be. The bitterest memo- 
ries of his life were inseparable from 
the name of the Green Island, and he 
had no desire to return to it. 

Besides, in Dublin heiresses are not 
quite so plentiful as in London; and an 
heiress Hertford O Donnell had decided 


would do more for him than yeas ot 
steady work. 

A rich wife could clear him of debt, 
introduce him to fashionable practice, 
afford him that measure of social re- 
spectubility which a medical bachelor 
invariably lacks, deliver him from the 
loneliness of Gerrard Street, and the 
domination of Mr. and Mrs Coles. 

To most men, deliberately i 
away their independence for money 
seems 80 ic a business that they 
strive to gloas it over even to themselves, 
and to assign every reason for their 
choice, save that which is really the 
influencing one. 

Not #0, however, with Hertferd 
O'Donnell. He sat beside the fire 


scoffing over his proposed bargain— 
thinking of the lady's age—bher money- 
baga—her desirable house in town—her 
seat in the country—her snobbishness— 
her folly. 

‘It would be a fitting . be 
sneered ; ‘and why I did not the 


matter to-night passes my comprehen- 
sion. I am not a fool, to be frightened 
with old women’s tules; and yet I must 
have turned white. I felt Idid,and she 
asked me whether I was ill. And then 
to think of my being such an idiot as te 
ask her if sie had heard anything like 
ee a be likely to 

ear —she, with poor parsers 
bluod, which, I often imagine, must 
have been :nixed with seme of her 
father’s strong pickling vinegar. What 
the deuce could I have been dreaming 
about? I wonder what it really was ;’ 
and Hertford O'Donnell pushed his hair 
back from his forehead, and took an- 
other draught from the too familiar 
tumbler, which was placed conveniently 
on the chimneypiece. 

‘ After expressly making up my mind ~ 
to propose, too!’ he mentally continued. 
‘Could it have been conscience—that 
myth, which somebody, who knew 
nothing of the matter, said, “makes 
cowards of us all?” I don’t believe in 
conscience ; and even if there beeucha 
thing capable of being developed by 
sentiment and cultivation, why shoaid 
it trouble me? Ihave no intention of 
wronging Miss Janet Price Ingot—not 
the least. Honertly and fairly I shall 
marry her; honestly and fairly I shall 
act by her. An old wife is not exactly 
an ornamental article of furniture ina 
man’s louse; and I do not know that 
the fact of her being well gilded makes 
her look any more ornamental. But 
she shall have no cause for complaint ; 
and I will go and dine with her to- 
morrow, and settle tle maiter.’ 

Having arrived at which resolution, 
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falling of the einer on the hearth and, 
the breathing of his dog, 

SA my visitor would tel me be 
proceedal, "for whom this lamentation, 
WMfeing made, whether for myself, or 
for ects member of my ilustrions 
fay, T sould fel immensely obliged, 
It accins too much honour for & poor 
‘rurgeon. fo have such attention 
Fnios Good heavens! | What is tat? 
ov excato, at, og, Toda 

remptory, woke all the echooa fa the 
Poveo oad brought his housekeeper, tt 
ato of distoing dishabill, “oak at 
her warm Tash ae. sho subsequently 
fated, tothe head ofthe sirens. 

“Across the hall Hertford O'Donnell 
stra, rlioved atthe prospect of spoak- 
ing 0 any living being He took no 

eaution of putting up the ebain, but 
Fung the door wide.” dozen burglars 
‘would have proved weleomo in com 
Parison to tint ghoslly intader; and, 
Ee havo sd, ho threw the door 
‘sdmitting a rush of wet, cold ait, which 
Mrs. Cole's fow remaining 
ter in her bend. 
“Who is there ?—what do you want? 
asked the surgeon, sing no person, 
‘and heating bo voice. * Who is there? 
Sty the devil eat you speak? 

Bub when even this polite exhorts. 
tion failed ty oleitan answer, be 
‘out into the night and Tooled up the 
fect, and. down’ the since, 10" ee 
thing but the driving rain’ and the 
linking Hizb, 

“Hf thi, ges on much longer T shall 
soon think T must be either tad ot 
rank’ he muttered, ax ho re-entered 
{he hows, and locked and bolted the 
oor once more, 

“Lont's anke! what is the matter, 
sir? asked Mrs. Cale, from the upper 
‘ight, careful cnly to reveal the borers 
of ber nightcap to Me. O'Donnell’s 
filmiring guze. Ts anybody Killed ?— 
Shave you to go ouk ee? 

"Te was only 8. rinaway ring” he 
newer tpg to eae owt 
‘with an explanation he did notin his 
Beart believe, 

“Ronaway! Ya rmaway them,’ 
sourmured Mra Coles as sie retired to 
‘he conjagal cot, where Coles was 
fo quota lier own expression, ‘snoring 
ke! a pig through Heal” Almost ian 
‘meciately afterwards sho “heard. her 
Hasler ascend Wo stairs and eloee his 
Desdroomdoor. 

“Madam will rely be too much of a 
ontlewoman to intrade herey duenght 
fhe surgeon, scofing even af, his own 
fearay tnt when he lay down bedid not 
puto his Tightyand he mae Bria leap 
‘pan erouls ox te coverlet beside hia 


ot 


afiaid of trouble he wan not afraid of 
‘dangers but he was afraid of the bane 
shad ey "with he hand 
the dog's heed, he tongit aver al 
orien he had ever heard about this 
Fhay retainer fo the day of in oath. 
Ho had not thought wbast ber for years 
tind yeura | Never before bad he Hear 
Ther voice himelf, When his brother 
diab bad not thooghe ft neccmry to 
{revel up to Dublin and give him ntico 
oF the impending catastrophe, "If sho 
Ind, I would havo one down to Cale 
rillan, and perhaps euved hi ie on 
Eiered the’ sargeon. LE wonder wo 
Ui afr Teor me that wl wtle 
any debts and my marriage. TCT could 
Be quito certain It waa ether of the old 
eopio, I would start for Tela toe 
Irom: “And then vaguely hin mind 
rendered on to Unk of every banalica 
ary he bad ever beard in his Life— 
tion the bend lady with the wreads 
{t Bowery who anton the rcka below 
lod Castle in the County Artin, cry 
ing till one of the wna died for love 
at her; about the Round Chamber at 
Duntucer which was awept clean iy 
‘he bunatoo every mighty about. the 
bed ine cerain great howse i Teland, 
Mich wan opt fo constantly, althovglt 
bo human being ever pamel in or out 
fatter dark; about that general offer 
Sho, the night before Waterloo, sid to 
2 friend, "E have beard the banalice, 
tro hall not come off the feld alive 
inmorrow ; brad the new» gon 
curry and. who, nevertiele 
omg, aafo of tho fi nd. stse= 
quently news about poor Carry broken 
Mnderiy and ptfally to him about 
tho ind who, alot in te rg. hen 
{ng throogh the night x ssbbing and 
trating coming. over the wnters went 
down to the captain aod tld him he 
svar afraid they were somehow out of 
Ther necing jot in me to wave the 
Ship, why when moraing broke, Gey 
found’ bot or hie waraing would have 
toon on the. rocks. It_was blowing 
ng and the nea wan al Sn n fot 
Sd et and they ld wets 
fo in tho tough of the maven aa down 
1 valley the etuel black refs they had 


= 
"Eto thn capa da pein 
jon Be Geile ed ong 
Se aaa 
peek ore epee 
Tied and asi er lady ship had bees 
eee sata 

Sut ie ty entered, wt 


8 grave 
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Shake of hia head, Oat the warniog 
Ato idee fr bm or hin abd Wat fb 
Fit safe 1o port there would be. bed 
[ikags waitig tar him" Ceet, ome 
sriercupon the cxplain bao" hima 
Telow, and get some brandy and be 
toe 

Te got th brandy, and he lay down, 
Yt he ever rsa agin and whet ie 
orm slied™whes eat ean wc 
‘edd fo the proviows teupest—there 
wr very wim fonerl sea; and 
tn Geir serie at Liverpool te ca 
tin tok parmey to Heland to tel 
‘widowed mother how her only son died, 
Tal oar bis fow ees & the poor 
‘tate so 

“Ant” Heriéed O'Deanell_ thought 
again abo in own father riding fale 
linn tos country, and eating, as 
fio gulloped bys inp of pantStion, 
fomtlling ke sbi an walling: 
‘Tho howde wee in full ery: buts 
All ita ho aherwards expremed 
{iat tate wan someting ameng Chose 
trees he could not. pas; and oe 
Smped’ of his bom and ung. the 
Hinrorer tho branch a fe, end Beat 
{ha cover wel, but ots Ging ould he 
fot ini 

"Then, for the St tine fa his Iie 
Miles O'Donnell rood hi horse's heed 
Sram tho uaa, within 8 mile of 
Gcigilan, met’ man running to tell 
Hints Marts gun bad et and 
hur im badly 

“Al retrnbere the sory also, of 
tow bar © Donel his gmabacod, 


‘and man, went out, in a great panio, to 
meet and entrout him t9 go round. 
by the main road for ber aake. Sir 


‘was rescued and trought 
Pack to the hall; bat next maming 
thro were two dead bodies within 
‘walla—those of Lady Eyreton and her 
sl-born ron. 

Quicker than I write them, these 
memories chased one another through 
Hertford O'Donnel’s brain; and there 
‘was one more terrible memory than 
any which would recur to him, con 
ceruing’ an Irish nobleman who, aetted 
‘lone in his great town-hous in Lan~ 
don, heard the banshee, and rushed out, 
to get rl of the phantom, which wailed. 
fn his ear, nevertheless, as be strode 
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down Piccadilly. And then the sur- 
geon remembered how he went with a 
friend to the Opera, feeling sure that 
there no banshee, unless she had a 
box, could find admittance, until sud- 
denly he heard her singing up amongst 
the highest part of the scenery, with a 
terrible mournfulness, with a pathos 
which made the prima donna‘s tenderest 
notes seem harsh by comparison. 

As he came out, some quarrel arose 
between him and a famous fire-eater, 
against whom he stumbled; and the 
result was that the next afternoon there 
was a new Lord ——, vice Lord 
killed in a duel with Captain Bravo. 

Memories like these are not the most 
enlivening possible; they are apt to 
make a man fanciful, and nervous, and 
wakeful; but as time run on, Hertford 
O'Donnell fell asleep, with his candle 
still burning, and Brian’s cold nose 
pressed against his hand. 

He dreamt of his mother’s family— 
the Hertfords, of Artingbury, Yorkshire, 
far-off relatives of Lord Hertford—so 
fur off that even Mrs. O’Donnell held 
no clue to the genealogical maze. 

He thought be was at Artingbary, 
fishing; that it was a misty summer's 
morning, and the fish rising beautifully. 
In his dream he hooked one after an- 
other, and the boy who was with him 
threw them into the basket. 

At Inst there was one more difficult 
to land than the others; and the boy, 
in his eagerness to watch the sport, 
drew nearer and nearer to the brink, 
while the fisher, intent on his prey, 
failed to notice his companion’s danger. 

Suddenly there was a cry, a splash, 
and the boy disappeared from sight. 

Next instant he rose again, however, 
and then, for the first time, Hertford 
O'Donnell saw his face. 

It was one he knew well. 

In a:moment he plunged into the 
water, and struck out for the lad. He 
had bim by the hair, he was turning 
to bring him back to land, when the 
stream suddenly changed into a wide, 
wild, shoreleas sea, where the billows 
were chasing one another with a mad 
demoniac mirth, 

For a while O'Donnell kept the lad and 
himself atloat. They were swept under 
the waves, and came forth again, only to 
see larger waves rushing towards them ; 
but through all the surgeon never 
loosened his hold until a tremendous 
billow engulphing them both, tore the 
boy from him. 

ith the horror of that he awoke, to 
hear a voice saying quite distinctly. 
_‘ Go to the hospital !—go at once!’ 
The surgeon started up in bed, rubbed 


mam 


his eyes, and looked about him. The 
candle was flickering faintly in its 
socket. Brian, with his ears pricked 
forward, had raised his head at his 
master’s sudden jump. 

Everything was quiet, but still those 
words were ringing in his ear— 

* Go to the hospital !— go at once !’ 

The tremendous peal of the beil over- 
night, and this sentence, seemed to be 
simultaneous. : 

That he was wanted at Guy's— 
wanted imperatively—came to O'Don- 
nell like an inspiration. 

Neither sense nor reason had any- 
thing to do with the conviction that 
roused him out of bed, and made him 
dress as speedily as possible, and grope 
his way down the staircase, Brian fol- 
lowing. 

He opened the front door, and passed 
out into the darkness. The rain was 
over, and the stars were shining as he 
pursued his way down Newport Market, 
and thence, winding in and out in a 
south-east direction, through Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields and Old Square to Chancery 
Lane, whence he proceeded to St. Paul’s, 

Along the deserted streets he reso- 
lutely continued his walk. He did not 
know what he was going to Guy's for. 
Some instinct was urging him on, and 
he neither strove to combat nor control 
it. Only once had the thought of turn- 
ing back occurred, and that was at 
the archway leading into Old Square. 
There he had paused for a moment, 
asking himself whether he were not 
gone stark, staring mad; but Guy’s 
seemed preferable to the haunted house 
in Gerrard Street, and he walked reso- 
lutely on, determining to say, if any 
surprise were expressed at his appear- 
ance, that he had been sent for. 

Sent for ?—yea, truly; but by whom ? 

On through Cannon Street; on over 
London Bridge, where the lights 
flickered in the river, and the sullen 
plash of the water flowing bencath the 
arches, washing the stone piers could 
be heard, now the human din was 
hushed and lulled to sleep. On, think- 
ing of many things: of the days of his 
youth; of his dead brother; of his 
father’s heavily encumbered estate; of 
the fortune his mother had vowed she 
would leave to some charity rather than 
to him, if he refused to marry according 
to her choice; of his wild life in London; 
of the terrible cry he had heard over- 
night—that terrible wail which he 
could not drive away from his memory 
even as he entered Guy's, and coifronted 
the porter, who said— 

‘You have just been sent for, sir; 


did you meet the messenger ?’ 
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Like one ina dream, Hertford O’Don- 
nell heard him; like one in a dream, 
also, ho asked what was the matter. 

“Bad accident, sir; fire: fell off a 
balcony—unsafe—old building. Mother 
and child—a son; child with com 
fracture of thigh.’ This, the joint in- 
formation of porter and house-surgeon, 
mingled together, and made a roar in 
Mr. O’Donnell’s ears like the sound of 
the sea breaking on a shingly shore. 

Only one sentence he understood per- 
fectly—‘ Immediate amputation neces- 
sary. At this point he grew cool; he 
was the careful, cautious, successful 
ae ea in a moment. 

‘The child, you say?’ he answered ; 
‘let me see him.’ 

The Guy's Hospital of to-day may be 
different to the Guy’s Hertford O’Don- 
nell knew so well. Railways have, I 
believe, swept away the old operating 
room; railways may have changed the 
position of the old accident ward, to 
reach which, in the days of which I am 
writing, the two surgeons had to pass a 
staircase leading to the upper stories, 

On the lower step of this staircase, 
enkered in shadow, Hertford O Donnell 

eld, as he came forward, an old 
woman seated. 

An old woman with streaming grey 
hair, with attenuated arms, with head 
bowed forward, with scanty clothing, 
with bare feet; who never looked upat 
their as wine but sat unnoticing, 
shaking her head and wringing her 
hands in an extremity of grief. 

‘Who is that?’ asked Mr. O'Donnell, 
almost involuntarily. 

“Who is what? demanded his com- 


panion, 

‘That—that woman,’ was the reply. 

“What woman ?” 

‘“There—are you blind ?—seated on 
the bottom step of the staircase. What 
is she doing?’ persisted Mr. O'Donnell. 

‘There is no woman near us, his com- 
panion answered, looking at tho rising 
surgeon very much as though he sus- 
pected him of seeing double. 

‘No woman!’ scoffed Hertford. ‘Do 
you expect me to disbelieve the evi- 
dence of my own eyes?’ and he walked 
up to the figure, meaning to touch it. 

But as he essayed to do so, the woman 
seemed to rise in the air and float away, 
with her arms stretched high up over 
her head, uttering such a wail oF in, 
and agony, and distress, as ca the 
Irishman’s blood to curdle. 

‘My God! Did you hear that?’ he 
said to his companion. 

Phos 4 Pe the reply.- 

en, & h he knew the sound 
had fallen on deaf ears, he answered— 


‘The wail of the banshee !. Some of 
my people are doomed !’ sea 
Bett peg beige tnd 

ww an neverthe! 
that Hertford O’Donnell's poten 
in a whisky-bottle, and that ake would 


- some day make an end of that rising 


and clever operator. 

With nerves utterly shaken, Mr. 
O'Donnell walked forward to the aesi- 
dent ward. There, with his fece shaded 


from the light, lay his pationt—e young — 
Nias @ compound fracture of the 
thigh. 


yep ear 
pain or danger capable o! 

surgeon had never naan faltering nor 
a and now be apeire en 
the injury, felt inquired as to 
the treatment pursued, and ordered the 
sufferer to be carried to the operating 


room. 

While he was looking out his instru- 
ments he heard the boy lying on éhe 
table murmur faintly — 

‘Tell her not to cry so—tell her net 


to cry. 

‘What is he talking about?’ Hertford 
O’Donnell inquired. 

‘The nurse says he has been speaking 
about some woman crying ever since 
he came in—his mother, moet likely,’ 
answered one of the attendants. . 

‘He is delirious, then?’ observed the 


surgeon. 

“No, sir,’ pleaded the boy, excitedly. 
et ee oe ? oo 
with the grey hair. I saw her looking 
from the upper window before the 
balcony gave way. She has never left 
me since, and she won't be quiet, wring» 
ing her hands and crying.” 

‘Can you see her now? Hertford 
O'Donnell inqui stepping to the 
side of the table. ‘Point out whereshe 
stands.’ 

Then the lad stretched forth a feeble 
finger in the direction of the door, where 
clearly, as he had seen her seated on the 
stairs, the surgeon saw a woman stand- 
ing—a woman with grey hair and scanty 
slung, and upstretched arms and bare 

eet. 


‘A word with yon, sir,’ O'Donnell 
said to the h drawi i 


this operation : 
person. I am ill: I am inoapable. 

‘But,’ pleaded the other, ‘there isno 
time to get any one else. We sent for 
Mr. —— before we troubled you, but 
he was out of town, and all the rest of 
the surgeons live 20 faraway. Mortifi- 
— may set in at any moment, 
al ees Y 

*Do you thiak you require to teach 
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‘me my business?’ was the reply. ‘I 
know the boy's life hangs on a thread, 
and that is the very reason I cannot 

I am not fit for it. I tell you 
I have seen to-night that which un- 
nerves me for anything. My hand is 
not steady. Send for some one else 
without delay. Say I am ill—dead! 
—what you please. Heavens! there 
she is again, right over the boy! Do 
you hear her?’ and Hertford O'Donnell 
fell fainting on the floor. 

How long he lay in that death-like 
swoon I cannot say; but when he re- 
turned to consciousness, the principal 
physician of Guy's was standing beside 
him in the cold grey light of the Christ- 
mas morning. 

‘The boy?’ murmured O'Donnell, 


tly. 

‘Now, my dear fellow, keep yourself 
quiet,’ was the reply. 

‘The boy? he reppated, irritably. 
* Who operated ?” 

*No one, Dr. —— answered. ‘It 
would have been useless cruelty. Morti- 
fication had sect in, and ’ 

Hertford O’Donnell turned his face 
to the wall, and his friend could not see 
it. 


an Do not ahr sare went on 
physician, kindly. ‘Allington says 
he could not have survived the opera- 
tion in any case. He was quite dcli- 
rious from the first, raving about a 
woman with grey hair, and——' 

“Yes, I know,’ Hertford O’Donnell 
interrupted ; ‘ and the boy bad a mother, 
they told me, or I dreamt it.’ 

“Yes, bruised and shaken, but not 
seriously injured.’ 

‘Has she blue eyes and fair hair— 
fair hair all rippling and wavy? Is she 
white as a lily, with just a faint flush 
of colour in her cheek? Is she young, 
and trusting, and innocent? No; lam 
wandering. She must be nearly thirty, 
now. Go, for God’s sake, and tell me 
if you can find a woman that you could 
sone ie having been as a girl such as I 


ribe. 
‘Irish ? asked the doctor ; and O'Don- 
nell made a gesture of assent. 


*It is she, then, was tbe reply; ‘a — 


woman with tlie face of an angel.’ 

‘A woman who should have been my 
wife, the surgeon answered; * whose 
child was my son.’ 

. ‘Lord help you!’ ejaculated thedoctor, 
Then Hertford O'Donnell raised him- 
self from the sofa where they had laid 
him, and told his companion the story 
police wr uf sore hed bee pier 

tween his people and her people 
—how they were divided by ade \- 
mosities and by difference of religion— 


how they had met by stealth, and ex- 
changed riogs and vows, all fur nought 
—how his family had insulted hers, so 
that her father, wishful for her to marry 
a kinsman of his own, bore her off to 
a far-away land, and made her write 
him a letter of eternal furewell—how 
his own parents had kept all knowledge 
of the quarrel from him till she was 
utterly beyond his reach—how they 
had vowed to discard him unless he 
agreed to marry according to their 
wishes—how he left his home, and came 
to London, and pushed his fortune. 
All this Hertford O’Donnell repeated ; 
and when he had finished the bells 
were ringing for morning servico—ring- 
ing loudly—ringing joyfully. ‘ Peace 
on earth, good will towards men,’ 

But there was little peace that morn- 
ing for Hertford O'Donnell. He had 
to look on the face of his dead son, 
wherein he beheld, as though reflected, 
the face of the boy in his dream. 

ey he followed his friend, 
and beheld, with her eyes closed, her 
cheeks ry and pinched, her hair 
thinner, but still falling like a veil over 
her, the love of his youth, the only 
woman he had ever loved devotedly and 
unselfishly. 


There is little space left her, to tell 
of how the two met at last—of how the 
stone of the years seemed suddenly 
rolled away from the tomb of their past, 
and their youth arose and returned to 
them even amid their tears. 

She had been truc to him, through 

rsecution, through contumely, through 

indness, whichwasmoretrying. through 
shame, aii grief, and poverty, she had 
been loyal to the lover of her youth; and 
before the new ycar dawned there 
came a letter from Calgillan, saying 
that the banshee had been heard there, 
and praying Hertford, if he were still 
alive, to let bygoncs be bygones, in con- 
sideration of the long years of estrange- 
ment—tho anguish and remorse of his 
afflicted parents, 

More than that. Hertford O’Donnell, 
if a reckless man, was an honourable; 
and so, on the Christmas Day when he 
was to have proposed for Miss Ingot, 
he went to that lady, and told her how 
he had woocd and won in the yeara of 
his youth one who after many days was 
miraculously restored to him; and from 
the hour in which he took her into his 
confidence he never thought her either 
vulgar or foolish, but rather he paid 
homage to the woman who, when she 
had heard the whole tale repeated, said, 
simply, ‘ Ask her to come to me till = 
claim her—and God bless you both |’ 

Fa 
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' INTRODUCTION. 


I ONG ago, visiting the monastery 
4 of La Trappe, I was struck 
with the very discontented appear- 

ance of its inmates. In some of 

their faces, indeed, I detected no 

expression whatever, but on none 

could I perceive the slightest gleam 

of satisfaction with their lot. No 

wonder: few men are of the stuff 

that makes a good recluse. The 

human animal is naturally grega- 

rious, like the solan goose, the 

buffalo, the monkey, or the mack- 

erel. Put him by himself, he 

pines for lack of mental aliment, 

just as a flower fades for want of 
daylight in the dark. A multitude 

of fools form an inspiriting spec- 

tacle, a solitary specimen becomes 

2 sad and solemn warning. If the 
Trappists, who are not entirely 

isolated from their kind, thus wither 

under the rigour of those repres- 

‘sive rules enjoined by the Order, 
‘what must have been the condition 

of such hermits and anchorites as 
passed whole months, and even 

years together, in the wilderness, 
unvisited by anything more human 

than the distempered phantoms of 

their dreams? No shave, no wash, 
no morning greeting, and no even- 
ing wine. How many, I wonder, 
preserved their sanity in the or- 

deal? how many, returning dazed 

and bewildered to. the haunts of 
men, tottered about. in helpless, 

wandering, maundering imbecility ? 

Were there not some hard, boister- 

ous natures who plunged wildly 
into the excesses of a world so long 

forsworn, with all the appetite of 

abstinence, all the reckless self- 

abandonment of the paid-off man- 
of-war’s man on a spree? No; few 

people are qualified for recluses. 

I am proud to be amongst the 

number. 

I live in a desert, but my desert 

- is in the very heartof London. The 
waste is all round me though, I 


have taken good care of that. Once, 
indeed, it blossomed like the rose, 
for a thousand fertilizing streams 
trickled through its bright expanse. 
Do not you as I did. I turned all 
the streams into one channel, ‘ in 
the sweet summer-time long ago,’ 
and ‘sat by the river,’ like those 
poor fools in the song, and said, 
*Go to! Now I shall never thirst 
again!’ But in the night there 
came a landslip from the upper 
level, and choked the river, turning 
its course through my neighbour's 
pastures, so that the meadows, once 
80 green and fresh, are bare and 
barren now for evermore. I speak 
in parables of course; and the value 
of ‘ this here obserwation,’ like those 
of Captain Bunsby, ‘lies in the ap- 
plication of it.’ I need not observe, 
the street in which I hide myself is 
a cul de sac. A man who sells 
chickweed, perhaps I should say, 
who would sell chickweed if he 
could, is the only passenger. Of 
the houses on each side of me, one 
is unfinished, the other untenanted. 
Over the way, I confront the dead 
wall at the back of a hospital. To- 
wards dusk in the late autumn, 
when the weather is breaking, I 
must admit the situation is little 
calculated to generate over-exuber- 
ance of animal spirits. Sequestered; 
no doubt, shady too, particularly in 
the short days, ‘and as remote 
from the noise or traffic of the town 
as John o’ Groat’s house, but en- 
livening—No. 

On first beginning to reside here, 
I confess I felt at times a little 
lonely and depressed. Therefore I 
brought home ‘ Bones’ to come and 
live with me. And who is ‘ Bones ” 


_Ah! that is exactly what I have 


never been able to find out. Con- 

templative, affable, easily-pleased, 

and an admirable listener, he is yet 

on some points reserved to a degree 

that might almost’.be termed mo- 
Ba 
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rose; while in his personal appear- 
ance there is a dignity of bearing, 
an imposing presence, which forbids 
the most intimate associate to at- 
tempt a liberty. 

I will describe him, as I see him 
at this moment, reclining in an easy 
attitude on the cushions of my {&- 
vourite arm-chair, benevolently in- 
terested, it would seem, in my light- 
est movements, while I sit smoking 
silently by the fire. Neither of us 
are great talkers quite so early in 
the evening. 

He is a well-formed and very 
complete skeleton of middle height 
—perfect in every respect, and in all 
his articulations, with the excep- 
tion of two double teeth absent from 
the upper jaw. The arch of his 
lower ribs is peculiarly symmetrical, 
and his vertebre are put in with a 
singular combination of flexibility 
and strength. As I look at him 
now leaning back in a graceful atti- 
tude, with one thigh-bone thrown 
carelessly over the other, he reminds 
me of so many people I knew when 
I lived in the world, that I seem to 
fancy myself once more a denizen 
of that revolving purgatory which 
goes by the name of general society. 
Poor A—— was almost as fleshless, 
B—— much more taciturn, and 
C—— decidedly not so good-look- 
ing. ‘Bones, however, possesses a 
‘quality that I have never found in 
any other companion. His tact is 
beyond praise. Under no circum- 
stances does he become a bore— 
that is why we get on so admirably 
together. Like a ghost, he speaks 
only when spoken to. Unlike a 
wife, refrains from monopolizing the 
last word. If he didn’t rattle so on 
the slightest movement—a fault of 
anatomy, indeed, rather than tem- 
per—as a companion he would be 
—perfection. 

It is a dull, close evening. Were 
it not so near winter one might pre- 
dict a thunderstorm. The smoke 
from my meerschaum winds up- 
wards in thin blue wreaths uninflu- 
enced by a breath of outward air, 
though the windows are open to the 
deserted street black and silent as 
the grave. My lamp is not yet lit 
(we both affect a congenial gloom), 
the fire is burning out, but there is 


a dull red glow like a fever-spot 
lowering under a volcanic arch of 
cinders; and looking into it with 
unwinking eyes, I see the long- 
drawn, weary, beaten road that 
leads backward through a life. I 
see a child set down to run alone, 
half-frightened, laughing, trusting, 
almost happy, and altogether gay. 
I see a youth, bold, healthful, cou- 
rageous, full of an impossible chi- 
valry, a romantic generosity that 
delights to lavish no matter what— 
money, love, hope, happiness, coin- 
ing heart and intellect into gold 
that he may squander it on the 
passers-by. I see a strong man 
crushed—a proud head grovelling 
in the dust, a brave spirit broken, a 
cowering wretch imploring that his 
punishment may be lightened ever 
such alittle, trembling and wincing 
like a slave beneath the scourge. 
At this moment the fire falls in 
with a crash, while a pale yellow 
flame leaps flickering out of the 
midst, and starting from my seat to 
light our lamp for the rest of the 
evening, I demand aloud, ‘ What 
then is the purpose of Creation? © 
From a quenched rushlight to an 
extinct volcano, from the squeak of 
a@ mouse to yesterday’s leading 
article, from a mite smothered in a 
cheese to an Emperor murdered in 
Mexico, is the march of Time but 
the destructive progress of a bull in 
a china-shop? Are the recurring 
centuries but so many ciphers added 
to the sum of a thriftless, objectless 
expenditure? Is the so-called eco- 
nomy of the universe but an un- 
bridled, haphazard course of bound- 
less and incalculable waste ?” 

His back-bone creaks uncomfort- 
ably while he moves in his chair. 
‘ Waste ?’ he repeats in the hushed, 
placid tones that make him so in- 
valuable as a companion—‘ Waste ? 
The subject is by no means limited. 
I have some experience in it of my 
own. Would you favour me with 
as ideas ?—and I go off at score- 
with— 


CHAPTER I. 
‘ON WASTE. 
‘ Why are these things so?’ I ex- 
claim, plumping down again into 
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my seat. ‘Why have the times been 
out of joint ever since Hamlet's 
first appearance on the stage, with 
black tights and rosettes in his 
shoes? Why is the whole world still 
at sixes and sevens? What is the 
object of it all? Cuz bono ? cut bono? 
cut bono? Is there the slightest ap- 
pearance of a result? any tendency 
towards a goal? Shall we ever get 
anywhere, or are we travelling per- 
petually in a circle, like squirrels in 
&@ cage, convicted pickpockets on 
the treadmill? By the way, who con- 
victed the pickpockets, and sentenced 
them? ‘The sitting magistrate of 
course; and do the awards of that 
worthy functionary produce any de- 
finite result in the direction of good 
order and morality, or must his 
daily incubation too be wasted 
upon addled eggs? Do you re- 
member the story of the man who 
cut his throat because he was so 
tired of dressing and undressing 
every day? Don’t shake your head, 
I beg pardon, your skull, you told 
it me yourself. I can appreciate 
his prejudices, but how did he know 
there might not be buttons and 
buttonholes where he was going? 
That is, supposing he went any- 
where—if he didn’t, he was wasted 
altogether. If he did, perhaps he 
was of no use when he got there. 
Wasted again—only a human life 
after all. Not much when you think 
of it amongst the millions that cling 
about this old globe of ours, rising, 
swarming, disappearing like the 
maggots on a dead horse, but of no 
light importance to the bearer when 
you remember its weight of sorrows, 
anxieties, disappointments, and re- 
sponsibilities, not to mention the 
Black Care sitting heavily at the 
top to keep the whole burden in its 
place. Life is a bubble, they say. 
Very well—but is it blown from a 
soap-dish by a schoolboy, rising 
heavenward, tinted with rainbow 
hues, to burst only when at its most 
beautiful and its best;, or is it not 
rather a bubble gurgling to the sur- 
face from the agonized lungs of 


some struggling wretch drowning - 
far below in the dark, pitiless water, - 


“Unknell’d, uncoffin’d, and unknown ?” 
—Wasted, too, unless the fish eat 


him, and then who knows? none of 
us perhaps may ever eat the fish. 
‘Listen to me. I won’t make 
your flesh creep, for unanswerable 
reasons. I don’t even think I shall 
freeze the marrow in your bones. I 
could tell you some strange stories, 
but I dare say your own experiences 
are more remarkable than mine. I 
will only ask you to reflect on the 
amount of suffering that came under 
our daily notice when we lived in 
the world, and say whether every 
pang of mind or body, every tear 
shed or swallowed down, every 
groan indulged or repressed, were 
anything but sheer waste? Can 
you not recall a hundred instances 
of strength sapped by drink, of 
intellect warped by madness, of 
beauty fading under neglect, or 
withered by disappointment? Here 
a pair of lives are wasted because 
they must needs run out their 
course in different grooves—there 
two more are utterly thrown 
away, because, encompassed in & 
golden link, they can by no means 
shake themselves free. The fairest 
of all, it may be, and the most 
promising, never blooms into per- 
fection for want of its congenial 
comrade (wasted too perhaps at 
the antipodes), and failing thus to 
reach maturity, dwindles, dwarfed 
and unmated, to the grave. Think 
of Beauty wasted on the Beast—the 
Beast, too, utterly out of his element, 
that he must roll on the garden — 
sward rather than labour in the 
teeming furrow. Look at Hercules 
spell-bound in the lap of Omphale, 
broad-fronted Antony enervated by 
black-browed Cleopatra. Consider 
the many Messrs. Caudle who lavish 
as much good-humour as would set 
up a dozen households, on their 
legal nightmares, and do not forget 
pave Miss Prettyman pining in 
onely spinsterhood over the way. 
See the mother training up her 
child, impressing on him, far more 
forcibly than she feels them for her- 
self, lessons of honour, truth, pro- 
bity, and the unspeakable blessing 
of faith—praying her heart out for 
that wilful little urchin, night and 
morning on her knees. A good 
Christian with humble hopes of 
heaven, does she know that far 
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more lavishly than those heathen 
termagants in hell, she is pouring 
water in a sieve? Does she know 
she may live to see that smooth, 
soft, wondering brow scored deep 
with sorrow, or lowering black 
with sin—that round rosy cheek 
hollowed by depravity, or bloated 
with excess? Worst of all, the 
merry guileless heart embittered by 
falsehood, and hardened with ill- 
usage till it has ceased to feel for 
others, even for itself! Great 
Heaven! have we not seen them— 
these simple, honest, manly hearts, 
taken by some soft-eyed demon with 
loving ways, and sweet, angelic 
smnile, to be kept carefully, to be 
watched jealously, till their fabric 
has been thoroughly studied, then 
broken deftly and delicately, yet 
with such nice art that they can 
never mend again, and so, politely 
“ Returned, with thanks ?” 

‘ Forgive me: on such anatomical 
outrages I have no right to expect 
you should feel so warmly as my- 
self. 
‘Millions of creatures, beautiful 
exceedingly, scour over the desert 

lains of explored Africa; in its un- 

own regions, millions more may 
be supposed to feed, and gambol, 
and die. What is the use of them? 
If you come to that, what is the use 
of the Emperor Theodore, or the 
King of the Cannibal Islands, or 
any other potentate who remains 
utterly unimpressed when we 
threaten “to break off diplomatic 
relations ?” 

‘ Myriads of insects wheel about us 
in the sun’s declining rays, every 
summer’s evening. Again, what is 
the use of them? What is the use 
of the dragon-fly, the bumble-bee, 
the speckled toad, the blue-nosed 
monkey, the unicorn, the wild ele- 

hant,—or, indeed, the Ojibbeway 
dians ?” 

Here, contrary to his custom, 
‘Bones’ interrupted me in full 
career. 

‘One moment,’ said he, with his 
courteous grin. ‘ Allow me to point 
out, that yours is inadmissible, as 
being simply an argumentum ad ab- 
surdum. It would hold equally 
good with Léotard, Mr. Beales, or 
any other public exhibitor—nay, 


you might advance it for suppres- 
sion of the Lord Mayor or the 
Archbishop of Canterbury.’ 

He bowed reverentially while he 
mentioned the last-named dignitary, 
and I confess I was inclined to ad- 
mit the truth of his remark. 

‘Then I waive the question,’ I 
replied, ‘as regards the brute crea- 
tion, though I think I could find 
something to say, too, about the 
weasel sucking rabbits, the heron 
gobbling fish, the hawk striking its 
quarry, or the hounds running into 
their fox. But we will suppose that 
the whole animal world, from the 
angler’s lob-worm to the coster- 
monger’s donkey, is enjoying its 
paradise Aere, and return to our own 
kind, their sorrows, their sufferings, 
and natural consequence of sorrow 
and suffering, their sins.’ 

He shook his skull gently, and 
muttered something in his spinal 
vertebra about ‘a cart’ and ‘2% 
horse,’ but I took no notice, and 
proceeded with dignity— 

‘I have learnt my Latin Gram- 
mar, and almost the only one of its 
precepts I have not forgotten, im- 
presses on me that— 


«Spades turn up wealth, the stimulant of crime.’”” 


I suppose you will not dispute that 
the root of all evil is money ?’ . 

‘ Most emphatically,’ he exclaimed, 
and his articulations rattled with 
startling vehemence. ‘Most em- 
phatically I deny the position. A 
man may roll in wealth and be none 
the worse for it. On the contrary, 
poverty, but for the unremitting 

abour it demands, would be far 

more conducive to crime than a 
sufficiency, or even a superfluity of 
means. No; the real enemy with 
whom every man has to contend 
confronts him in the morning at his 
glass, and sticks persistently to him 
throughout the day. The source of 
most unhappiness, the cause of all 
ill-doing, the universal origin of 
evil, is no¢ money, but self——’ 

«You mean selfishness,’ I retorted ; 
‘and I am surprised to hear a man 
of the world—I mean of the other 
world, or, indeed, of any world what- 
ever—assert so obvious a fallacy. 
Just as the liver, and not the heart, 
is the seat of our real well-being, so- 
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I maintain that self-indulgence, and 
not self-sacrifice, is the origin, the 
main-spring, the motive power of 
all effort, progress, improvement, 
moral, social, and physical. Re- 
searches of science, triumphs of art, 
master-pieces of genius,—what are 
these but results of the same in- 
stinct that directs the bee to the 
flower-garden, the vulture to the 
carcass? To eat is the first neces- 
sity of man. He labours that he 
may live. Grant this, as you can- 
not but concede the position to be 
unassailable, and you talk to me in 
vain of sentiment, philanthropy, 
benevolence, all the loathsome affec- 
.tations of sympathy with which the 
earth-worm tries to impose upon its 
kind. A man begins by being 
honest. Why? Because without 
honesty, down the particular groove 
in which he spins, he cannot earn 
his daily bread. When he has 
enough of this and to spare, he turns 
his attention to decent apparel, a 
commodious house, a general ap- 
pearance of respectability ; that is, 
he aims at being respectable—in 
other words, at imposing on those 
who have been less successful in 
the universal scramble than him- 
self. Soon he buys a warming-pan, 
a Dutch oven, china ornaments 
for his chimneypiece, and _ the 
History of the Prodigal to hang 
about his walls. By degrees, as 
wealth increases, he moves into a 
larger residence, he rolls upon 
wheels, he replaces the china orna- 
ments with a French clock; the Pro- 
digal Son with modern oil-paintings, 
and hides the warming-pan in the 
housemaid’s closet upstairs. About 
this period he begins to subscribe to 
charitable institutions, to give away 
what he does not want, to throw. 
little pellets of bread at the monster 
who is always famished and always 
roaring out of doors, lest it should 
come in, and snatch the roast beef 
off his table. Some day a team of 
black horses with nodding plumes, 
and a red-nosed driver, come to take 
him away, “ very much respected,” 
and, forgive the personality, there 
is an end of him, as far as we are: 
concerned. Will you tell me that 
man’s life has not been a continual 
concession to self?—waste, waste, 


utter waste, from the pap-boat that 
preserved his infancy, to the brass- 
nailed coffin that protects his pu- 
tridity from contact with the earth 
to which he returns? Why his very 
virtues, as he called them, were but 
payments, so to speak, keeping up 
the insurance for his own benefit, 
which he persuaded himself he had 
effected on the other world. 

‘Now, supposing the pap-boat 
had been withheld, or the nurse had 
tucked him into his cradle upside 
down, or—thus saving some harm- 
less woman a deal of inconvenience 
and trouble—supposing he had 
never been born aé all, would he 
have been missed, or wanted? 
Would not the world have gone on 
just as well without him? Has not 
his whole existence been a mistake ? 
The food he ate, the clothes. he wore, 
the house he lived in—were not 
these simply wasted? His efforts 
were waste, his wear-and-tear of 
body and mind were waste, above 
all, his sorrows and his sufferings 
were sheer, unpardonable waste. 
Yes; here I take my stand. I 
leave you every enjoyment to be 
found in creation, physical, moral, 
and intellectual. I make you a 
present of the elephant wallowing 
in his mud-bath, and the midge 
wheeling in the sun; I give you 
Juliet at her window, and Archi- 
medes in his study; but I reserve 
the whale in her death-flurry, and 
the worm on its hook. I appeal to 
Jephthah sorrowing for his darling, 
and Rachel weeping for her children. 
I repeat, if that self-care, which in- 
deed constitutes our very identity, 
be the object of existence, then all 
those tearful eyes that blur the light 
of every rising sun—all those aching 
hearts that long only for night to be 
eternal—are but so many witnesses 
to the predominance in creation of 
a lavish and unaccountable waste.’ 

Like many thoughtful and deli- 
berate natures, I am persuaded that 
in early life ‘Bones’ must have 
been a snuff-taker. He affects a 
trick of holding his fleshless finger 
and thumb pressed together and 
suspended in air, before he delivers 
himself of an opinion, that can only 
have originated in a practice he has 
since been compelled, for obvious 
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reasons, to forego. Pausing during 
several seconds in this favourite 
attitude, he sank gravely back in 
his chair, and replied— 

‘False logic, my good friend. 
False premises, and a false conclu- 
sion. I deny them all; but the 
weather, even in my light attire, 
feels somewhat too close for wordy 
warfare. Besides, I hold with you, 
that an ounce of illustration is 
worth. a pound of argument. I 
will ask you, therefore, as I know 
you have been in Cheshire, High 
Leicestershire, and other cattle- 
feeding countries, whether you ever 
watched a dairymaid making a 
cheese? If so, you must have 
observed how strong and pitiless & 
pressure is required to wring the 
moisture out of its very core. My 
friend, the human heart is like a 
cheese! To be good for anything, 
the black drop must be wrung out 
of it, however tight the squeeze 
required, however exquisite the pain. 
Therefore it is, that we so often see 
the peat of the poor man’s ewe 
lamb enacted in daily life. One, 
having everything the world can 
bestow, is nevertheless further en- 
dowed with that which his needy 
brother would give all the rest of 
the world to possess. For the first, 
the pressure has not yet been put 
on, though his time, too, may come 
by-and-by. For the second, that 
one darling hope, it may be, repre- 
sents the little black drop left, and 
so it must be wrung out, though 
the heart be crushed into agony in 
the process. You talk of suffering 
being pure waste; I tell you it is 
all pure gain. You talk of self as 
the motive to exertion ; I tell you it 

is the abnegation of self which has 
wrought out all that is noble, all 
that is good, all that is usefal, nearly 
all that is ornamental in the world. 
Shut the house-door on him, and 
the man must needs go forth to 
work in the fields. It is not the 
dreamer wrapped in his fancied 
bliss, from whom you are to expect 
heroic efforts, either of mind or 
body. You must dig your goad 
into'the ox to make him use his 
latent strength; -you must drive your 
spurs into the horse to get out of 
him his utmost speed. Wake the 


dreamer roughly—drive spurs and 
goad into his heart. He will wince 
and writhe, and roll and gnash his 
teeth, but I defy him to lie still. 
He must up and be doing, from 
sheer torture, flying to one remedy 
after another till he gets to work, 
and so finds distraction, solace, pre- 
sently comfort, and, after a while, 
looking yet higher, hope, happiness, 
and reward. 

‘Self, indeed! He is fain to for- 


‘get self, because that therewith is 


bound up so much, it would drive 
him mad to remember, and thus 
sorrow-taught, he merges his own 
identity in the community of which 
he is but an atom, taking his first 
step, though at a humble and im- 
measurable distance, in the sacred. 
track of self-sacrifice, on which, 
after more than eighteen hundred 
years, the footprints are still fresh, 
still ineffaceable. Waste, forsooth ! 
Let him weep his heart out if he 
will! I tell you that the deeper 
the furrows are scored, the heavier 
shall be the harvest, the richer the 
garnered grain. I tell you, not a 
tear falls but it fertilizes some barren 
spot, from which hereafter shall 
come up the fresh verdure of an 
eternal spring in that region 
“ Where there’s fruit in the gardens of heaven, 
from the hope that on earth was betrayed ; 
Where there’s rest for the soul, life-wearied, that 
hath striven, and suffered, and prayed.” 
‘Tm rather tired. I won't discuss 
the question any further. IT’ll go 
k into my cupboard, if you 
please. Good-night !’ 


CHAPTER II. 
THROUGH THE MILL. 


Most people are ashamed of their 
skeletons, hiding them up in their 
respective cupboards as though the 
very ownership were & degradation 
—alluding to them, perhaps, occa- 
sionally in the domestic circle, but 
ignoring them utterly before the 
world—a world that knows all about 
them the while,—that has weighed. 
their skulls, counted their ribs, and 
can tell the very recesses in which 
they are kept. Now,in my opinion, 
to take your skeleton out and air 
him on occasion, is very good for 
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both of you. It brings him to his 
proper dimensions, which are apt to 
become gigantic if he is hidden too 
scrupulously in the dark, and it 
affords opportunities for comparison 
with other specimens of the same 
nature entertained by rival pro- 
prietors in the line, If I kept mine, 
as some do, in close confinement, I 
should be in a continual fidget about 
his safety ; above all, I should dread 
his breaking out at untoward sea- 
sons, when he was least expected, 
and least desired. But ‘ Bones and 
I’ have no cause to be ashamed of 
each other. There is no disgrace 
nor discomfort attached to either of 
us in our cheerful companionship. 
He is good enough to express satis- 
faction with his present lodging, 
and even affirms that he finds it 
airy and commodious, as compared 
with his last; while it is a real plea- 
sure to me, living as I do so much 
alone, to have a quiet, intelligent 
companion, with whom I can dis- 
cuss the different phases of existence, 
speculative and real,—the sower 
who never reaps—the fools who are 
full of bread, roses for one, thorns 
for another; here over-ripe fruit, 
there grapes sour, though by no 
means out of reach; successful 
bows drawn at a venture, well- 
aimed shafts that never attain the 
mark, impossible hopes, unavailing 
regrets—the baseless mirage of the 
Future, and the barren reality of 
the Past. 

It was colder last night. The 
wind was getting up in those fitful 
howls which denote the commence- 
ment of a two-days’ gale; veering 
besides from east by north to east 
north east. So we made fast the 
shutters, stirred the fire, and drew 
our chairs in for a comfortable chat. 
Something in the sound of that 
waking blusterer out of doors re- 
called to me, I know not why, the 
image of a good ship, many long 
years ago, beating on the wide 
Atlantic against a head-wind, that 
seemed to baffle her the more for 
every plunge she made. No steam 
had she to help her struggle 
against the elements; tough hemp, 
patched canvas, and spars as yet 
unsprung, were all her reliance; 
and these strained, flapped, and 


creaked to some purpose while she 
battled foot by foot to lie her course. 
Again I seemed to watch the dark 
wave race by our quarter, with its 
leaping crest of foam, the trickling 
deck, the battened hold, the diving 
bowsprit, the dripping spars, the 
soaking canvas, with its row of 
reef-points like the notes on a 
music-score. And the grey, sullen 
curtain of mist and rain, walking 
on the waters, nearer, nearer, till it 
dashed its needle-pointed drops into 
my face. Again I looked admiringly 
on the men at the wheel, with their 
pea-jackets, glazed hats, sea-going 
nits, keen, wary glances, and minute 
wrinkles about the eyes. Again I 
heard the pleasant voice of the 
bravest, cheeriest skipper that ever 
stood five feet two, and weighed 
fifteen stone, while he accosted me 
with his ‘Dirty weather, sir, and 
looks sulky to windward still. 
Makes her drive piles, as we say, 
and speak Spanish about the bows ; 
but she behaves beautifully! Bless 
you, she likes it! Yes, I expect we 
shall have it hotter and heavier too, 
after sundown. A head-wind, no 
doubt. I’ve just been jotting off the 
reckoning; you'll find the chart 
below, in my cabin. We've made a 
longer leg than common on the 
starboard tack. I’ve left a pencil- 
mark at the exact spot where we 
went about. Steady, men (this to 
the glazed hats)! Luff, and bed—d 
toyou! Can’t ye see it coming?” 

So I went below and conned the 
captain's chart thoughtfully enough, 
comparing our great expenditure 
of energy with the small results 
attained, and wondering how we 
were ever to make our port at last. 

The scene thus conjured up 
awoke its corresponding. fancies. 

* Have you never reflected,’ said 
T, ‘on the utter fallacy of that 
French proverb which affirms, “Ce 
n'est que le premier pas qui coiite?” 
Unless indeed it refers to immo- 
rality, the downward career of 
which beats the rolling stone of 
Sisyphus in acanter. Buton all other 
journeys through life, it seems to 
me that not only the first steps, but 
the first leagues, are intensely la- 
borious and unsatisfactory. Dis- 
appointment lies in wait at every 
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. milestone, and the traveller feels 
tired already ere he has reached the 
crest of the first hill, All crowns, 
I grant you, like those of the 
Isthmian Games, are mere parsley 
at best; but in these days no com- 
petitor ever wins that worthless 
head-dress till he is so bald that 
common decency demands a cover- 
ing. Where are the heaven-born 
statesmen now, to rule the destinies 
of continents at twenty-six? the 
generals and admirals, who became 
world-wide heroes within ten years 
of corporal punishment at school? 
the poets full-fledged in immortality 
before their whiskers were grown? 
Where, in short, will you point me 
out a single instance of any indi- 
vidual attaining fame until his zest 
for it has passed away—winning his 
pedestal till his poor legs are too 
tired to stand straight thereon— 
making his fortune till he is too 
old to enjoy it; or, indeed, getting 
anything he wants when he wants 
it? Lazarus has no dinner—Dives 
has no appetite—Struggler, who 
thinks he has both, is sure to be 
Kept waiting that extra half-hour, 
which sickens him, and finds he 
can’t eat his soup when it comes! 
‘What up-hill work it is, that 
‘beginning of the pilgrimage. And 
how confidently we start in the 
glorious ignorance of youth, heads 
erect, backs straightened, footsteps 
springing like a deer, with an utter 
disregard of warning, a sovereign 
contempt for advice. Like myself, 
I doubt not you have scaled many 
a hill, even when you carried more 
flesh than you do now. Don’t you 
remember, in the clear, puremoun- 
tain-air, how near the top looked 
from the valley down below? Don’t 
you remember how, about noon- 
day, still full of strength and spirit, 
though having done a stalwart spell 
of work, you spied the ridge that 
you were convinced must be your 
goal, and strained on, panting, 
heated, labouring, yet exultant, be- 
cause success was so nearly within 
your grasp. A few more strides— 
hurrah! your chin is level with 
the ridge, and lo! there is another 
precisely similar to be surmounted 
at about the same angle and the 
same distance. Not yet discouraged, 


only a little startled and annoyed, 
till another and another have been 
gained, and so surprise becomes 
disappointment, vexation, misgiv- 
ing, discomfiture, and lastly, but 
to the strongest natures, despair! 
Even with these, when the real 
summit has been at length attained, 
all their long-looked-for enjoyment 
resolves itself into the negative sa- 
tisfaction of rest; and for one who 
thus arrives exhausted at his desti- 
nation, think how many a footsore, 
quivering, way-wearied wanderer 
must lie out all night shelterless, on 
the barren, wind-swept hill. 

‘It seems that the process, termed 
at Newmarket, “ putting a race- 
horse through the mill,” is practised 
with the human subject till he has 
learned the disheartening lesson 
that labour pushed to exhaustion 
borders on pain—that heartbreaking 
efforts, while they lower the tone of 
our whole system, are apt to destroy 
the very efficiency they are intended 
to enhance. I have heard good 
judges affirm that even at New- 
market they are apt to over-train 
their horses. Do you not think that 
we, too, should run the race of life 
on better terms were we not put so 
pitilessly “ through the mill ?”’ 

Here my companion allowed 
himself a mild gesture of dissent, 
clasping his bony fingers over his 
knotted knees, as if prepared to go 
into the subject at length. ‘ You 
are one of those people,’ said he, 
‘who seem to think the world is 
intended for a place of uninter- 
rupted rest and enjoyment—a sort 
of “ Fiddler's Green,” as sailors 
term their paradise, where it is to be 
“ beer and skittles” every day and 
all day long. You would have no 
“small end to the horn,” as my 
friends over the water say ; and what 
sort of music do you think you 
could blow out of it? You would 
have food without hunger, rest 
without labour, energy ‘without 
effort. You would be always going 
down-hill, instead of up. And 
think where your journey would 
end at last! You object to the mill, 
you say, and yet it is that same 
process of grinding which converts 
the grain into flour fit for bread. 
Look at the untried man, the youth 
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embarking on his career, vain, ig- 
norant, sanguine, over-confident, 
prejudiced. How is he to learn his 
own powers, his capabilities of en- 
durance, his energy under diffi- 
culties, above all, his readiness of 
resource, save by repeated disap- 
pointment and reverse? You have 
alluded to statesmen, commanders, 
and poets, who, in seven-leagued 
boots as it were, reached the top 
of the hill at one stride. . But Pitt’s 
was an abnormal temperament—a 
grey head upon green shoulders— 
an old man’s heart beating its re- 
gular pulsations within. the slender 
com of a young man’s waist- 
coat. Nelson’s chivalrous and ro- 
mantic disposition preserved him 
from the overweening vanity and 
self-esteem that might have been 
looked for as the result of such 
brilliant achievements at so early 
an age. His mad, absorbing passion, 
too, may have scored many a farrow 
in the hero’s heart, while his young 
brow remained smooth and fair as 
marble. ‘ On vieillit bient6t sur le 
champ de bataille!’ and the first 
Napoleon’s aphorism holds good no 
surer on the field of honour jthan 
in the lists of love. Shelley’s fate 
was scarcely an enviable one; and 
did you like Byron any better 
after you had read his letters and 
learned the demoralizing effects, 
even on such genius as his, of tem- 
ples crowned by an immortal Fame, 
ere yet the beard had sprouted on 
his chin ? 

‘Alexander of Macedon, indeed, 
conquered the world before he was 
thirty, and—drank himself to death 
ere he had reached his prime! 

‘The fact that he does not care one 
straw about it, is the very antidote 
to preserve @ man from the subtle 
poison of success. He who has 
been long climbing the ladder finds 
that when he looks over the para- 
pet all sense of elevation and con- 
sequent giddiness is gone. Whatever 
others may think, to his own percep- 
tions he is on a level with the rest 
of his kind—can judge of them, and 
for them, from the same point of 
view ; and, more important still, ex- 
periences no misgivings that he 
may topple down and break his 
neck. Ambition is a glorious lure, 


no doubt, tempting the climber to 
noble efforts, skilful, vigorous, and 
well-sustained. But when he has 
reached the fancied resting-place so 
ardently desired, what does he find? 
A keener air, a scantier foothold, a 
sentry-box instead of a feather-bed, 
a stern necessity for further exer- 
tion, where he expected indulgence 
and enjoyment and repose. 

‘Duty is a cold-eyed monitress, 
reserved, inflexible, severe; Am- 
bition, a high-born lady, haughty, 
capricious, unfeeling, like those 
dainty dames of old patrician Rome, 
“Who in Corinthian mirrors their own proud 

smiles behold ; 

Who breathe of Capuan odours, and shine in 

Spanish gold ;” 

Pleasure, a laughing, lavish, cour- 
tezan, gay, gaudy, thoughtless, 
slave to the impression of the hour. 
This last you may buy at your will 
for a handful of silver, or, at most, 
a talent of gold; and there are few, 
alas! who have not learned how 
soon her false smile palls upon the 
fancy, her painted cheek grows irk- 
some tothe eye. The second you 
must woo, with many a stealthy 
footstep, many a cringing bow, 
offering at her shrine, truth, honour, 
self-respect, to find, if you are so 
fortunate as not to be discarded 
like a pair of worn-out gloves, that 
you have only gathered a nut with- - 
out a kernel, after all. For the 
first, you must serve as Jacob 
served, through long years of labour, 
patience, and self-denial; but when 
you have won your Rachel at last, 
she discloses for you all her glorious, 
unfading beauty, cleaving to you, 
true and constant through good and 
evil, the warmth and comfort of 
your hearth, the light of your happy 
home. 

‘When the courtezan has been 
paid off and dismissed in early 
youth, the haughty lady wooed 
through long years of manhood, and 
won, to be-despised, in middle life, 
this is the goddess you claim to be 
your bride, and once wedded, you 
will never leave-her till you die. 

‘The Isthmian crown was indeed 
woven from humble parsley, but 
do you think it could have borne a 
higher value had every leaf con- 
sisted of beaten gold? Which would 
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you rather wear, the bronze Vic- 
toria Cross, or the Star and Ribbon 
of the Garter? Depend upon it, 
that to the young champion of the 
games, flushed, exulting, treading 
upon air, that vegetable coronal re- 
presented everything most desirable 
and precious ‘in earth or heaven. 
No; it is the old experienced athlete, 
the winner of a thousand prizes, 
who has learned the intrinsic value 
of the article, and who knows that 
its worth consists not in itself, nor 
even in the victory it represents, 
but in the strength of frame, the 
speed of foot attained by training 
for its pursuit. From many a long 
summer's day of toil and abstinence, 
from panting lungs and aching 
muscles, from brows covered with 
sweat, and feet with dust, he has 
wrested the endurance of the camel, 
the strength of the ox, and the foot- 
fall of the deer. Does he grudge his 
past labour? Not he, thankful that 
he has been “through the mill.” 

“I grant you the process is not 
entirely pleasant; I grant you that 
effort is with many men a sensation 
of discomfort almost amounting to 
pain; that self-denial is very diffi- 
cult to most, disappointment simply 
disgusting to all. When the body 
feels weary, the brain overtasked, 
we aro apt to think the meal is 
being bolted too fine, the grinding 
becoming unnecessarily severe ; 
above all, when that pitiless mill- 
stone comes crushing down upon 
the heart, and pounds it to powder, 
we cry aloud in our agony, and pro- 


test that no sorrow was ever unbear- 
able as ours. What mole working 
underground is so blind as hu- 
manity to its own good? Why, 
that same grinding to powder is the 
only means by which the daintiest 
flour can be obtained. The finest 
nature, like the truest steel, must 
be tempered in the hottest furnace ; 
so much caloric would be thrown 
away on an inferior metal. Capacity 
for suffering infers also capacity for 
achievement; and who would grudge 
the pain about his brows, when it 
reminded him he was wearing an 
imperial crown? 

“Sooner or later the process must 
be undergone by all. With some it 
goes on through a lifetime; others 
get the worst of it over in a few 
years. One man may have done 
with it altogether before his strength 
of mind or body has failed with 
declining age— 

Dum nova eanities—dum prima et recta senec- 
tus? 


‘ His neighbour may have one foot 
in the grave before the grain has 
been thoroughly purged and sifted, 
and refined to its purest quality, 
but through the mill he must pass. 
It is just as much a necessity of 
humanity as hunger or thirst, or 
sorrow or decay. There is no es- 
cape. However long protracted, it 
is inexorable, unavoidable, and effec- 
tual, for 


“Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small.” 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER IIL 
GOURDS. 


‘QO Jonah was exceeding glad of 
‘the Gourd.’ I can understand 
his feelings perfectly. Does it not 
happen to most of us, at least once 
in a lifetime, thus to be ‘ exceeding 
glad of the Gourd,’ and in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred with 
the same result? ‘Nil violentum 
est perpetuum.” So surely as it 
comes up in a night, so surely must 
it wither ina day. You have been 
in a hot climate? I don’t intend 
any disagreeable allusion, I mean 
the tropics, I give you my honour! 
Do you not remember the delight of 
‘getting out of your tent or, ‘ booth’ 
as we still call them at our village 
merry-makings, to sit under any- 
thing like a tree or shrub, where, 
shaded from the sun, you could 
catch the welcome breath of every 
breeze that blew? The French 
_ Officers in the Crimea used to build 
- for themselves trellised out-houses 
of branches interlaced, swearing 
volubly the while, and appearing to 
derive from these bowers no small 
comfort and refreshment. I can 
imagine the astonishment of ‘mon 
lieutenant’ when, on waking in his 
tent, he should have discovered, like 
‘Jack and the Bean-stalk,’ that one 
of these had sprung up for him, un- 
solicited, in a night. How he would 
have stared, and shrugged, and ges- 
ticulated, and cursed his star with 
less asperity, and been ‘ exceeding 
glad of the Gourd!’ 

They are of many kinds, these 
excrescences that grow up withsuch 
marvellous celerity to afford us an 
intense and illusive delight, but 
they all resemble their prototype at 
Nineveh, in so far that, ere the seed 
has yet germinated, the worm is 
already- prepared which shall smite 
the gourd, and cause it to wither 

‘away. There were hundreds of 
them shot to gigantic dimensions 
and exploded with the South Sea 
bubble of the last century. Thou- 
sands owed their birth and disap- 


pearance to the railway fever of 
five-and-twenty years ago. Not a 
few were called into existence by a 
blockade of the Southern ports, 
during the late war of opinion in 
the United States, and destroyed by 
its suspension at the peace. It 
seems to be a law in the moral as in 
the physical world that the endur- 
ance of things must be in propor- 
tion to the length of time required 
to bring them to maturity. The 
oak is said to be three hundred 
years in arriving at its prime, and 
that its vigour is still unimpaired 
after a thousand changes of foliage 
we have ocular demonstration in 
many parts of England; while the 
mustard-and-cress, which can be 
raised in twenty minutes on a 
square of flannel dipped in hot 
water, wastes and withers away in 
an hour. 

The same in the animal creation. 
Like Minerva from the brain of 
Jove, the butterfly springs into its 
sunny existence, winged, armed, and 
clothed in gorgeous apparel, all at 
once, but when the night-breeze 
shakes the perfume from your gar- 
den-flowers, and the evening-bank 
of clouds is coming up from the 
west, you look for that ephemeral 
masterpiece in vain. Now the 
elephant only attains his majority, 
so to speak, when between forty and 
fifty years of age; therefore he bas 
hardly become an ‘old rogue’ at 
two hundred, and the identical pro- 
boscis that saluted Clyde, or curled 
round the crushed remains of Tip- 
poo Sahib’s victims is to-day low- 
ered in honour of our own jeunesse 
dorée, with whom a run through 
British India is considered little 
more of an expedition than a jaunt 
into Welsh Wales. 

Cornaro, if I remember right, 
fixes the normal duration of life, in 
the Mammalia, at a term of five 
times the number of years required 
to reach their prime. Thus a dog, 
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he says, comes to maturity at two, 
and lives till ten; a horse at five, 
and lives till five-and-twenty ; and 
arguing by analogy, a man, who 
only attains his full strength at 
twenty-three or four, should not, 
therefore, if he led a natural and 
rational life, succumb till he had 
arrived at a hundred and fifteen or 
twenty years. 

Forbid it, Atropos! for their 
sakes as wellas ours. Think of the 
old fogies, now sufficiently nume- 
rous, who would overflow the clubs! 
Think, when it came to our own 
turn, of the numbers of Gourds we 
should have raised, outlived, buried, 
but, alas! not forgotten. 

‘A fine old man, sir!’ said one of 
the best judges of human nature 
that ever fathered a proverb. 
* There’s no such thing. If his head 
or his heart had been worth any- 
thing, they would have worn him 
out years ago!’ 

* You have got off the subject as 
usual,’ objected Bones, ‘and are 
trenching on 8 topic of which you 
are far less qualified to speak than 
myself. What do you know about 
the duration of life, the ceaseless 
wear-and-tear, the gradual decay, 
the last flickers of the candle, leap- 
ing up, time after time, with delu- 
sive strength, until it goes out once 
for all? You can tell where Noah 
was, but do you know where the 
candle went to when it left the 
great sea-captain in the dark? Not 
you! Never mind, don’t fret, you 
will find out some day sure enough, 
and be as wise as “ Tullus, Ancus, 
good Eneas,” and the rest of us! In 
ae meine stick to your text. 

© morbid spirit possesses you, 
and well I know it will only come 
out of the man with much talking. 
If it does you any good, never mind 
me—fire away! Tell us something 
more about the Gourd, and the 
worm that smote it. That is what 
you are driving at, I feel sure.’ 

*“ Morbid !” I repeated, somewhat 
indignantly. ‘And why morbid, I 
should like to know? A man takes 
his stand, as you and I do, outside 
of, and apart from, the circling, shift- 
ing mass of his fellow-creatures, and 
makes his own observations, unin- 
fluenced by their clamour, their 
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customs, their ridiculous prejudices 
and opinions, confiding those obser- 
vations unreservedly to one who 
should, ex-officio indeed, be entirely 
free from the earthly trammels that 
cumber liberal discussion in general 
society, and he is to be called mor- 
bid, forsooth! It was only one of 
your ghastly jests, was it? Enough! 
I am satisfied. There can be no 
bone of contention—I mean no sub- 
ject of dispute between you and me 
—we have not the ghost of a reason 
—I mean the shadow of a cause for 
disagreement. I confess my weak- 
ness: I own to a fatal tendency to 
digression. One thought leads to 
another, and they follow in a string, 
like wild geese, or heirs of entail, 
“ velut unda superventt undam.” By 
the way, this very subject, the asso- 
ciation of ideas, opens up a bound- 
less field for speculation. But TI re- 
frain—I return to my Gourd—I am 
back in Nineveh with the prophet 
once more. Nineveh, in its impe- 
rial splendour, gorgeous in Eastern 
colouring, sublime with Eastern 
magnificence, glittering with Eastern 
decorations — solemn, gloomy, and 
gigantic; grand in the massive dig- 
nity of size, winged bulls hewn from 
the solid rock guard the long per- 
spective of a thousand avenues, 
leading to palaces that rise, tier 
upon tier, into the glowing sky. 
Lavish profusion—marble, and 
bronze, and gold—gleams and daz- 
zles and flashes in the streets. The 
palm-tree bends her graceful head 
earthward ; the aloe aims her angry 
spikes at heaven; the camel, with 
meek appealing eyes, seems to pro- 
test against the bales of costly mer- 
chandize with which its back is 
piled; the white elephant in scarlet 
trappings, stolid and sagacious, 
stands patient, waiting for its lord ; 
throngs of dusky, half-naked Asia- 
tics pass to and fro along the bak- 
ing causeways ; loud bleatings of 
sheep, lowings of oxen, cries of 
parched, thirsty animals resound in 
the suburbs ; while ‘over all a South- 
ern sun blazes down with scorching 
fury, and an east wind off the 
Desert comes blustering in, hot and 
stifling, like a blast from hell. 

‘So the prophet is “ exceeding 
glad of his Gourd.” He will rest in 
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its shade; he will look pital on 
the broiling passers-by ; he will hug 
himself in that sense of comfort 
which human nature, alas! is too 
apt to experience from the very fact 
that others are in a worse condition 
than its own; but even while he 
thus rejoices, the worm has done its 
work—the Gourd is withered up, 
the sirocco suffocates his lungs, the 
sun beats on his head, and, like the 
rest of us when we lose that which 
we choose to consider the one thing 
essential to our happiness, he shows 
the white feather on the spot, and 
says, “ It is better for me to die than 
to live.” 

‘Death never seems to come for 
those who wish it—though perhapsif 
the Great Liberator felt bound toap- 
pear every time he was invoked, the 
cry might not be raised quite so 
often. Who is there that has not 
bowed his head in misery, and 
wondered whether he could be so 
wretched anywhere else as here, in 
the mocking sunlight, with his 
Gourd withered before his face? It 
is gone—gone. See! There is the 
very spot on which it stood but yes- 
terday, so green, so fresh, so full of 
life, so rich in promise! And to- 
day—a blank! It seems impos- 
sible! Ay, that is perhaps the 
worst of the suffering—that numbed 
stupefied state, which refuses for 
time to grasp the extent of its afflic- 
tion—that perverse and cowardly 
instinct which clings to a thread 
that it yet knows is wholly severed 
—which turns even Hope to a curse, 
because it makes her a bar to resig- 
nation. Few of us can boast more 
courage than Jonah when the Gourd 
is fairly withered away. 
ae For one it has ben riches, per- 

ps, comprising luxury, ition, 
variety—all the sdvautases: that 
spring from an abundance of worldly 
goods. Some fine morning, Fortune, 
“ludem insolentem ludere pertinax,” 
gives her wings a shake, spreads 
them, and flits away ; leaving in her 

lace, haggard Want, gaunt Ruin, 
iliffs in the drawing-room, furni- 
ture ticketed for sale up-stairs. The 
children’s rocking-horse, the wife’s 
pianoforte, all the well-known trifles 
of daily use and ornament, must be 
cast into the chasm, as the Romans 
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threw their effects into that awkward 
rent in the Forum. And the master 
of the household is fortunate if he 
be not compelled, like Curtius, to 
leap in after his goods. His friends 
are astonished, and bless themselves. 
His relations had predicted the 
catastrophe long ago. These, of 
course, turn their backs on him, in- 
continently, from motives of self- 
respect, no doubt, but a few of the 
former, such as had professed to 
love him least, lend a helping hand. 
Nevertheless, the Gourd is withered, 
and the man, faint and sick unto 
death, only wishes his hour was 
come and he might lie down to be 
at rest. 

‘Or it has been a child—God for- 
bid it should have been an only one! 
Some golden-headed darling that 
used to patter downstairs with you 
every morning to breakfast, and 
stand at your elbow every night 
after dinner. Whose dancing eyes 
never met your own but with the 
merry, saucy, confiding glances that 
seldom outlast a fifth birthday, and 
to whom you could no more have 
said an unkind word than you could 
cut off your right hand. Yesterday 
it was chasing butterflies across the 
lawn, and you carried it yourself 
with laughing triumph, rosy, happy, 
and hungry, in to tea. But the worm 
had begun its work, eventhen. This 
morning you missed the glad little 
voice at breakfast, and looking at 
the jam on the table a sad mis- 
giving, stifled as soon as born, shot 
through you like a knife. It was 
pitiful to watch all day, in the 
nursery, by the little bed,—to see 
the golden head lying so listless, the 
chubby hands so waxen and still, 
the heavy lids drooping so wearily 
over the blue eyes that yet shone 
with a light you never saw in them 
before. There rose a mist to dim 
your own when the patient little . 
voice asked, gently, “Is that papa?” 
—and noticing two or three neg- 
lected playthings on the counter- 
pane, you walked to the windo 
and wept. : 

‘So the afternoon wore on, and 
the doctor came, and there was cruel 
hope and torturing suspense, and a 
wrench that so stupefied you, it is 
difficult to remember anything 
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clearly afterwards, though you have 
a dim perception of a pair of scis- 
sors severing some golden curls, 
while nurse went down on her 
knees to pray. 

‘And at sundown you walk out 
into your garden along the very 
path that brought you both home 
yesterday, but you walk like a man 
in a dream, for ringing in your ears 
is the wail that was heard of old in 
Ramah, and you know your darling 
is with the angels, wondering feebly 
why that knowledge cannot console 
you more. 

‘Or perhaps your Gourd was 
“only a woman's love!”—not a 
growth, certainly, however exube- 
rant, on which a wise man should 
lace so much dependence as on 
ignum vite, for instance, or heart- 
of-oak. But, so far as I can see, 
either wise men do not fall in love, 
or they allow wisdom to slip out of 
their grasp in the very act of 
making that fatal stumble. So, in 
defiance of all theory, warning, and 
practical experience, you may have 
congratulated yourself with insane 
vehemence on the upspringing of 
this delicate exotic, and looked for- 
ward to the passing of many happy 
hours under its shade. You shut 
your eyes wilfully, of course, to the 
obvious fact that you never are 
happy, even when in full accom- 
plishment of your wishes you stretch 
your lazy length at the feet of your 
Gourd. There is sure to be an 
insect that stings, or a sunbeam 
that dazzles, or a cold wind in the 
nape of your neck. Nevertheless, 
the vegetable, so long as it exists, is 
not only the delight of your heart, 
but the very sustenance of your 
brain. That is the fatal part of the 
disease. Your Gourd connects itself 
with everything you think, or do, 
or say, spreading her roots, as it 
were, over every foot of land you 
possess, shutting out earth’s ho- 
rizon with her slender stem, and, 
worse than all, poking her dainty 
head between you and heaven. 

‘Then, when she withers up—a 
disappointment which, to do her 
justice, she is capable of inflicting 
in the loveliest weather, and at the 
shortest notice—you find, to your 
dismay that, with her, all the fair 
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side of creation has withered too. 
There is no more freshness in the 
meadows, no more promise in the 
smile of spring. The scent is gone 
from the garden-flowers, the music 
from the song of birds. Summer's 
vivid glow has faded, and the russet 
of autumn is no longer edged with 
gold. Hope’s rosy hues have ceased 
to tinge the morning, and the glory 
has departed from noonday. 

‘ Like Jonah, you “ do well to be 
angry!” and it is well for you if 
you can be very angry indeed. That 
stimulant will do more to heal your 
wound over than any other remedy 
I can think of, except the planting 
of a fresh seedling to await another 
failure; but God help you if yours 
is a nature less susceptible of wrath 
than of sorrow! If you are brave, 
generous, forgiving, confiding, “ Je 
vous en fais mon compliment!” 
There is no more to be said. Where 
your Gourd grew, nothing green 
will ever spring up again! What 
say you, Bones? I think you and I 
are well out of the whole thing!’ 

He waved his fieshless hand 
gently with the gesture of one who 
puts from him some dim and dis- 
tant recollection. 

‘There is a bitter flavour, said 
he, ‘about that remark which I 
should hardly have expected, and 
which is by no means to my taste. 
You and I can surely afford to 
look at these things from a com- 
prehensive, philosophical, and in- 
dulgent point of view. No more 
Gourds are likely to grow for either 
of us; and although your style of 
figure is, perhaps, less entitled to 
defy the worm than mine, yet I 
think you have but little to fear 
from the kind which caused such an 
outbreak of temper in the disgusted 
prophet. The whole story of the 
Gourd, I need not point out to you, 
is a lesson. It was intended as a 
lesson for Jonah, it is intended as a 
lesson for ourselves. Forgive me 
for observing that you seem to have 
entirely lost the point of it, and, as 
usual in our discussions, you have 
sacrificed argument to declamation. 
It is weak, of course, to be too much 
delighted with the Gourd, it is cow- 
ardly to be too much afraid of the 
worm, but——’ 
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‘There is one kind of worm I 
am horribly afraid of, I interrupted, 
for I admit I wasa little nettled and 
out of temper. 

* And that?’ he asked, with the 
courtesy which distinguishes his 
manner under all circumstances. © 

‘Is the borer-worm!’ I replied, 
brutally enough, and I am afraid he 
was a little hurt, for he rose at once 
and went into his cupboard, while 
I walked off moodily to bed. 


—. 


CHAPTER IY. 
A VAMPIRE, 

Leaning idly against the chimney- 
piece the other night, contemplat- 
ing my companion in his usual 
attitude, my elbow happened to 
brush off the slab a Turkish coin 
of small value and utterly illegible 
inscription. How strangely things 
come back to one! I fancied myself 
once more on the yellow wave of 
the broad Danube; once more 
threading those interminable green 
hills that fringe its banks; once 
more wondering whether the forest 
of Belgrade had been vouchsafed 
to Eastern Europe as a type of 
Infinity, while its massive for- 
tress, with frowning rampart and 
lethargic Turkish sentries, was in- 
tended to represent the combination 
of courage and sloth, of recklessness 
and imperturbability, of apparent 
strength and real inefficiency which 
distinguishes most arrangements of 
the Ottoman Empire. 

‘Bakaloum’ and ‘ Bismillah!’ 
‘Take your chance!’ and ‘ Don’t 
care a d—n,’ seem to be the watch- 
words of this improvident govern- 
ment. It lets the ship steer herself, 
and she makes, I believe, as bad 
weather of it as might be expected 
under such seamanship. 

Engrossed far less, I admit, with 
political considerations, than with 
the picturesque appearance of a 
Servian population attending their 
market, I rather startled my friend 
with the abruptness of the following 
question. 

‘Do you believe there is such a 
thing as a Vampire?’ 

He rattled a little and almost rose 
to his feet, but re-seating himself, 
only rejoined, 

‘ Why do you ask?’ 
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‘I was thinking, I replied, ‘ of 
that romantic-looking peasantry I 
used to see thronging the market- 
place of Belgrade. Of those tall, 
handsome men, with the scowl 
never off their brows, their hands 
never straying far from the belly- 
fall of weapons they carried in their 
shawls. f those swarthy wild- 
eyed women, with their shrill, rapid 
voices, their graceful, impatient 
gestures, carrying each of them the 
available capital of herself and fa- 
mily strung in coins about her raven 
hair, while on every tenth face at 
least, of both sexes, could not fail 
to be observed the wan traces of 
that wasting disease which seems 
to sap strength and vitality, gra- 
dually, and almost surely, as con- 
sumption itself. Yes, I think for 
every score of peasants I could 
have counted two of these “ fever- 
faces,” as the people themselves 
call their ague-ridden companions, 
though I ascertained after a while, 
when I came to know them better, 
that they attributed this decimation 
of their numbers, and faded appear- 
ance of the victims, rather to super- 
natural visitation than epidemic 
disease. They believe that in cer- 
tain cases, where life has been un- 
venely Pesala, ua the ise of 
religion reprehensibly neglec' 
the soul returns after death ie 
original tenement, and the corpse 
becomes revivified under certain 
ghastly conditions of a periodical 
return to the tomb and a continual 
warfare against its kind. An inter- 
mittent existence is only to be pre- 
served at the expense of others, for 
the compact, while it permits re- 
animation, withholds the blood, 
“which is the life thereof.” The 
stream must therefore be drained 
from friends, neighbours, early com- 
panions, nay, is most nourishing 
and efficacious when abstracted 
from the veins of those heretofore 
best beloved. So the Vampire, as 
this weird being is called, must 
steal from its grave in the dead of 
night, to sit by some familiar bed- 
side till the sleeper shall be stee 
in the unconsciousness of complete 
repose, and then puncturing a mi- 
nute orifice in the throat, will suck 
its fill till driven back to its resting- . 
place by the crimson streaks of 
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day. Night after night the visits 
must be repeated ; and so, week by 
week, the victim pines and droops 
and withers gradually away. There 
is no apparent illness, no ostensible 
injury, but the frame dwindles, the 
muscles fall, the limbs fail, the 
cheek fades, and the death-look, 
never to be mistaken, comes into 
the great haggard, hollow, wistful 
eyes. I have repeatedly asked the 
peasants whether they had ever 
Inet any of these supernatural vi- 
sitants, for they spoke of them so 
confidently, one might have sup- 
posed the famished ghouls were 
flitting about the villages nightly ; 
but though presumptive evidence 
was forthcoming in volumes, I was 
never fortunate enough to find an 
actual eye-witness. The sister of 
one had been frightened by them 
repeatedly, the cousin of another 
he had himself carried to her tomb, 
drained of her last life-drops by'’a 
. Yelative buried some weeks before, 
and the grandmother of a third had 
not only met and talked with this 
inconvenient connexion, expostu- 
lating with if on its depraved ap- 
petites, and generally arguing the 
point on moral as well as sanitary 
grounds, but had induced it by her 
persuasions, and the power of a 
‘certain amulet she wore, to abstain 
from persecuting a damsel in the 
neighbouring village for the same 
ghastly purpose, or, at least, to put 
off its visits till the horrid craving 
should be’ no longer endurable. 
Still I could meet nobody who had 


actually seen one in person; and. 


that is why I asked you just now 
if you believed there was such a 
thing as a Vampire?’ 

He nodded gravely. ‘They are 
rare,’ said he, ‘ but I believe in such 
beings, because I have not only seen 
one, but had the advantage of its 
personal notice, and a very pretty, 
pleasing acquaintance it was! You 
would like to know something more? 
Well, it compromises nobody. You 
will not quote me, of course. In- 
deed I don’t see how you can, for I 
still mention noreal names. I don’t 
mind telling you the story of a life, 
such as I knew it; a life that by 
some fatality seemed to drag down 
every other that came within the 
sphere of its attractions, to sorrow, 
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humiliation, and disgrace. I have 
no brain to swim, no pulses to leap, 
no heart to ache left, and yet the 
memory stirs me painfully even now. 

‘In early manhood,’ he continued, 
bending down as though to scan his 
own fleshless proportions with an 
air of consciousness that was almost 
grotesque, ‘I paid as much heed to 
my personal ap ce and flou- 
rished it about in public places as 
persistently as others of like age 
and pursuits. Whether I should do 
so if I had my time to come again, 
is a different question, but we will 
let that pass. Being then young, 
tolerably good-looking, sufficiently 
conceited, and exceedingly well- 
dressed, I had betaken myself one 
evening to your Italian Opera, the 
best, and I may add the dearest, in 
Europe. I was fond of music and 
knew something about it, but I was 
fonder still of pretty women, though 
concerning these I enjoyed my full 
share of that ignorance which causes 
men s0 to exaggerate their qualities 
both good and bad; an ignorance 
it is worth while to preserve with 
as much care as in other matters we 
take to acquire knowledge, for there 
is no denying, alas! that those who 
know them best always seem to re- 
spect them least. 

_ *I rose, therefore, from my stall 
at the first opportunity and turned 
round to survey the house. Ere I 
had inspected a quarter of it, my 
glasses were up, and I will tell you 
what they showed me—the most 
perfect face I ever saw. Straight 
nose, thin and delicately cut, large 
black eyes, regular eyebrows, fault- 
less chin, terminating a complete 
oval, the whole set in a frame of 
jet-black hair. Even my next neigh- 
bour, who, from an observation he 
let fall toa friend, belonged appa- 
rently to the Household Troops, 
could not refrain from ejaculating 
“ By Jove, she’s a ripper!” the mo- 
ment he caught sight of the object 
on which my gaze was fixed. . 

‘I saw something else too. I saw 
that the lady by her side was a 
foreigner with whom I had long 
been acquainted ; so edging my way 
into the passages, in two minutes 
I was tapping at their box-door like 
arc who felt pretty sure of being 
et in. 
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‘The foreigner introduced nie to 


her friend, and as the second att of © 


the opera was already in progress, 
told me to sit down and hold my 
tongue. We were four in the box. 
Another gentleman was placed close 
behind the lady who first attracted 
my attention. I had only eyes just 
then, however, for the wild, un- 
earthly beauty of my new acquaint- 
ance. 

‘I have seen hundreds of pretty 
women, and even in youth my heart, 
from temperament, perhaps, rather 
than reflection, was as hard as my 
ribs; but this face fascinated me—I 
can use no other word. My sensa- 
tions were so strangely compounded 
of admiration, horror, interest, curi- 
osity, attraction, and dislike. The 
eyes were deep and dark, yet with 
the glitter in them of a hawk’s, the 
cheek deadly pale, the lips bright 
red. She was different from any- 
thing I had ever seen, and yet so 
wonderfully beautiful! I longed to 
hear her speak. Presently she 
whispered a few words to the man 
behind her, and I felt my flesh 
creep. Low as they were modu- 
lated, there was in every syllable a 
tone of such utter hopelessness, 
such abiding sorrow, regret, even 
remorse, always present, always 
kept down, that I could have 
imagined her one of those lost 
spirits for whom is fixed the punish- 
ment of all most cruel, most intole- 
rable, that they can never forget 
they are formed for better things. 
Her gestures, too, were in accord- 
ance with the sad, suggestive music 
of her voice—quiet, graceful, and 
somewhat listless in the repose, as 
it seemed, rather of unhappiness 
than of indolence. I tell you I was 
not susceptible, I don’t think boys 
generally are. In love, more than 
in any other. extravagance, “ there 
is no fool like an old one.” 

“I was as littie given to romance 
as a ladies’ doctor, and yet, sitting 
in that box watching the turn of 
her beautifol head as she looked to- 
wards the ‘stage, I said to myself 
“Tl take good care she never gets 
the upper hand of me. Ifa man 
once allowed himself to like her at 
all, she is just the sort of woman 
who would blight his whole life for 
him, and hunt the poor devil down 
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to his grave!” Somebody else 
seemed to have no such misgivings, 
or to have arrived ata stage of in- 
fatuation when all personal consi- 
derations had gone by the board. 
If ever I saw a calf led to the 
slaughter it was Count V—, a- 
calf, too, whose throat few women 

could have cut without compunc- 

tion. Handsome, manly, rich, affec- 

tionate, and sincere, worshipping 

his deity with all the reckless devo- 

tion, all the unscrupulous generosity 

of his brave Hungarian heart, I saw 

his very lip quiver under its heavy 

moustache when she turned her 

glittering eyes on him with some 

allusion called up by the business 

of the stage, and the proud, manly 

face that had never quailed before 

an enemy grew white in the inten- 

sity of its emotion. What made me 

think of a stag I once found lying 

dead in a Styrian pass, and a golden 

eagle feasting on him with her talons 

buried in his heart? 

‘The Grafinn, to whom the box 
belonged, noticed my abstraction. 
“Don’t fall in love with her,” she 
whispered; “I can’t spaye you just 
yet. Isn’t she beautiful?” 

‘«“You introduced me,” was my 
answer, “ but you never told me her’ 
name.” 

« “ How stupid!” said the Grafinn. 
“ At present she is a Madame de St. 
Croix, an Englishwoman neverthe- 
less, and a widow, but not likely to 
remain so long.” And with a mis- 
chievous laugh she gave me her 
hand as I left the box, bowing to 
Madame de St. Croix and also to 
the Hungarian, who in his happy 
preoccupation was perfectly uncon- 
scious of my politeness. 

‘I saw them again in the crush- 
room. The Gréfinn had picked up 
an attaché to some legation, who put 
her dutifully into her carriage. 
The Hungarian was still completely 
engrossed with Madame de St. Croix. 
T have not yet forgotten the look on 
his handsome face when she drove 
off with her friend. “He’s a fool,” 
I said to myself, “and yet a woman 
might well be proud to make a fool 
of such @ man as that.” 

‘LI left London in the middle of 
the season and thought no more of 
Madame de St. Croix. I had seen a 
pretty picture, I had heard a strain 
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of sweet music, I had turned over 
the page of an amusing romance— 
there was an end of it. 

‘ The following winter I happened 
to spend in Vienna. Of course I 
went to one of the masked balls of 
The Redouten-Saal, I had not been 
ten minutes in the room, when my 
ears thrilled to the low, seductive 
accents of that well-remembered 
voice. There she was again, masked 
of course, but it was impossible to 
mistake the slim, pliant figure, the 
graceful gestures, the turn of the 
beautiful head, and the quiet energy 
that betrayed itself, even in the 
small, gloved hand. She was talking 
to a well-known Russian magnate 
less remarkable for purity of morals 
than diplomatic celebrity, boundless 
extravagance, and devotion to the 
other sex. To be on terms of 
common friendship with such a 
man was at least compromising to 
any lady under sixty years of age; 
and it is needless to say that his 
society was courted and appreciated 
accordingly. 

‘Madame de St. Croix seemed well 
satisfied with her neighbour; and 
though in her outward manner the 
least demonstrative of women, I 
could detect through her mask the 
same cruel glitter in her dark eyes 
that had so fascinated me, six months 
before, in the Grifinn’s opera-box. 
The Russian talked volubly, and she 
leaned towards him, as those do who 
are willing to hear more. Chateau 
qui parle furls its banner, femme qui 
écoute droops her head. Directly 
opposite, looking very tall and fierce 
as he reared himself against the 
door-way, stood Count V——. The 
Hungarian was pale as death. On 
his face, so worn and haggard, so 
cruelly altered since I saw it last, 
was set the stamp of physical pain, 
and he gnawed the corner of his 
brown moustache with that tension 
of the muscles about the mouth 
which denotes a paroxysm, bravely 
kept down. As friends accosted 
him in passing, he bowed his head 
kindly and courteously while his 
whole face softened, but it was sad 
to see how soon the gleam passed 
away and the cloud came back, 
darker and heavier than before. 
The man’s heart, you see, was 
generous, kindly, and full of trust— 
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such a heart as women like Madame 
de St. Croix find it an interesting 
amtsement to break. 

‘ { think he must have made her 
some kind of appeal; for later in 
the evening I observed them toge- 
ther, and he was talking earnestly 
in German, with a low pleading 
murmur, to which I thought few 
women could have listened un- 
moved. She answered in French; 
and I was sorry for him when she 
broke up the colloquy with a little 
scornful shrug of her shouiders, 
observing in a hard, unfeeling tone 
not like her usual voice, “Que 
voulez-vous? Enfin, c’est plus fort 
que moi!” 

‘The Russian put her into her 
sledge, for there was a foot of snow 
in the streets, and Count V— 
walked home through it, with a 
smile on his face and his head up, 
looking strangely elated, I thought, 
for a man, ie last strand of whose 
moorings had lately parted and left 
him adrift 


‘Lhad not then learned there is no 
temporary stimulant so powerful as 
despair, no tonic so reviving as & 
partt pris, 

‘ Next day, lounging into the Chan- 
cellerte of the Embassy for my 
usual gossip, I found little Hughes, 
an unpaid attache’ (who earned, in- 
deed, just as much as he received), 
holding forth with considerable 
spirit and energy. 

«“ Curse him!” said this indomit- 
able young Briton. “If ithad been 
swords, I should like to have fought 
him myself. I hate him! I tell you. 
Everybody hates him. And V—— 
was the best chap between here and 
Orsova. He was almost like an 
Englishman. Wouldn’t he just have 
polished him off if they'd had 
swords. That old muff, Bergheimer 
of the Cuirassiers, ought to be 
hanged. Do you think if I’d been 
his second, I’d have put him up 
with pistols against the best shot in 
Europe?—and at the barrier too! 
It’s not like at home, you know. I 
never knew such a mull as they 
made of it amongst them. This 
cursed Calmuck gets the pull all 
through, and poor V——, who had 
lost. his fortune already, loses his 
lady-love and his life. What a rum 
world it is!” 
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* Here the orator rolled and lit a 
cigarette, thus affording me a mo- 
ment to inquire into the cause of his 
indignation. I then learned that, in 
consequence of a trifling dispute 
after last night’s ball, a duel had 
been fought at daybreak, in the 
anow, between Count V—— and a 
Russian nobleman, in which the 
former was shot through the heart. 

«“ Never got one in at all!” said 
Hughes, again waxing eloquent on 
his friend’s wrongs. “ I’ve seen both 
the seconds since. They were to 
walk up to a handkerehief, and the 
Russian potted him at forty yards 
the first step he made. They may 
say what they like about the row 
originating in politics —I know 
better. They quarrelled because 
Madame de St. Croix had left V—— 
and taken up with this snub-nosed 
Tartar. First, she ruined my poor 
friend. I know all about it. He 
hadn’t a rap left; for if she’d asked 
him for the shirt off his back, he’d 
have stripped like beans! Then she 
broke his heart—the cheeriest, jol- 
liest, kindest fellow in EKurope—to 
finish up by leaving him for another 
man, who kills him before breakfast 
without a scruple; and if the devil 
don’t get hold of her some fine day, 
. why he’s a disgrace to his appoint- 
ment, that’s all! and they ought to 
“make him Secretary of Legation 
here, or pension him off somewhere 
and put him out of the way! Have 
another cigarette!” 

‘ Ten years afterwards I was sit- 
ting in the gardens of the Tuileries, 
one fine morning towards the middle 
of May, wondering, as English 
people always do wonder, on a 
variety of subjects—why the cigars 
‘were so bad in Paris, and the air so 
exhilarating—why the tender green 
leaves quivering over those deep 
alleys should have a sunshine of 
their own besides that which they 
reflected from above—why the bonnes 
and nursery-maids wore clean caps 
every day—why the railings always 
looked as if they had been re-gilt 
the same morning, and why the 
sentry at the gate should think it 
part of his duty to leer at every 
woman who passed, like a satyr ? 

“Indeed I believe I was almost 
asleep, when I started in my chair, 
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and rubbed my eyes to make sure it 
was not a dream. There, within ten 
paces of me, sat Madame de St. 
Croix, if I was still to call her so, 
apparently not an hour older than 
the first time we met. The face 
was even paler, the lips redder, the 
cruel eyes deeper and darker, but in 
that flickering light the woman 
looked more beautiful than ever. 
She was listening quietly and indo- 
lently, as of old, to a gentleman who 
sat with his back to me, telling his 
own story, whatever it might be, in 
a low, earnest, impressive voice. I 
raised my hat when I caught her 
eye, and she bowed in return po- 
litely enough, but obviously without 
recognition. The movement caused 
her companion to turn round, and 
in two strides he was by my chair, 
grasping me cordially by the hand. 
He was an old and intimate friend, a 
colonel in the French army, by 
whose side I had experienced more 
than one strange adventure, both 
in Eastern Europe and Asia-Minor 
—a man who had served with dis- 
tinction, of middle-age, a widower, 
fond of society, field-sports, specula- 
tion, and travelling; essentially bon 
camarade, but thoroughly French in 
his reflections and opinions. The 
last man in the world, I should 
have thought, to be made a fool 
of by a woman. Well, there he 
was, her bounden slave! Absurdly 
happy if she smiled, miserable when 
she frowned, ready to fetch and 
carry like a poodle, perfectly child- 


' ish about her, and utterly contempt- 


ible. If she had really cared for him, 
the temptation must have been irre- 
sistible, and she would have bullied 
him frightfully. But no, there was 
always the same repose of manner, 
the same careless kindness, the same 
melancholy, the same consciousne 3s 
of an unquestionable superiority. 
One of his reasons, he soon confided. 
to me, for being so fond of her was, 
that they never had an angry word ! 
For a week or two I saw a good deal 
of them. Paris was already empty, 
and we did our plays, our Opéra 
Comique, and our little dinners 
pleasantly enough. She was always 
the same, and 1 found myself, day 
by day, becoming more conscious of 
that nameless charm about her, 
L 
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which I should despair of being 
able to describe. Yet as often as I 
met the glance of those deep, dark, 
unearthly eyes, a shudder crept over 
me, such as chills you when you 
come face to face with a ghost in 
your dreams. The colonel, I have 
said, was devoted to her. He was 
rarely absent from her side, but if 
by chance alone with me, would 
talk of her by the hour. . 

‘He had found, he declared, for- 
tunately before he was too old to 
appreciate it, the one inestimable 
treasure the earth contained. He 
had cherished his fancies, committed 
his follies, of course, tout comme un 
autre, but he had never experienced 
anything like this. It was his haven, 
his anchorage, his resting-place, and 
he might glide down into old age 
and on to death, perfectly happy, 
because confident, that with her heart 
and her force of character, she would 
never change. He could not be 
jealous of her. Oh, no! She wasso 
frank, so confiding, so sincere. She, 
too, passé par Id, had told him so; 
unlike other women had confessed 
to him not only her last, but her 
many former attachments. He 
knew all about poor V——, who 
was shot in a duel, and the Russian 
general, banished to Siberia. How 
fortunate she had broken with him 
before his disgrace, because, in the 
loyalty of her nature, she would 
surely have followed him into exile, 
although she never cared for him 
in her heart, never! No, nor for 
any of the others; never had been 
fairly touched till now. Him, the 
colonel, she really did love. He 
had proved his devotion so tho- 
roughly (I found out afterwards, 
though not from him, that my friend 
had been fool enough to sacrifice 
both fortune and profession for her 
sake), he was so reliable, she said, 
so kind, and so good. In short, he 
was perfectly happy, and could see 
no cloud in his horizon, look which 
way he would. 

‘ When I left Paris they accom- 
panied me to the railway station, 
and the last I saw of them was their 
two heads very close over a railway 
guide, projecting a trip into a lonely 
part of Switzerland, where they 
would have no society but their own. 
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‘Six months afterwards “ Galig- 
nani” informed me that my friend 
the colonel had been reinstated in 
the French army and appointed to 
a regiment of Chasseurs d’Afrique 
then serving in Algeria, where, be- 
fore the Tuileries’ Gardens were 
again green; I learned from the 
same source he had already solved 
the great problem in an affair of 
outposts with the Khabyles. Long 
years elapsed, and there were streaks 
of grey in my hair and whiskers ere 
I saw Madame de St. Croix again. 
I had heard of her, indeed, at inter- 
vals both in London and Paris. I 
am bound to say her name was 
always coupled with those who were 
distinguished by birth, talent, or 
success. She was very choice, I be- 
lieve, in the selection of her victims, 
despising equally an easy conquest 
and one of which the ravages could 
be readily repaired. The women 
hated her, the men said she was 
charming. For my part I kept out 
of her way: we were destined to 
meet nevertheless. I had embarked 
ina Peninsular and Oriental steamer 
at Marseilles very much indisposed, 
and retiring at once to my berth 
never quitted it till we were enter- 
ing the Straits of Buoni-faccio. 
Here I came on deck, weak, ex- 
hausted, but convalescent, drinking 
in the sunshine and the scenery 
with that thirst for the beautiful 
which becomes so fierce after the 
confinement of recent illness. I lite- 
rally revelled in the Mediterranean 
air, and basked in the warmth of 
those bright colours so peculiar to 
the shores of that summer-sea. I 
was approaching middle-age, I had 
ventured body and mind freely 
enough in the great conflict, and 
yet, I thank heaven, had hitherto 
been spared the crushing sorrow 
that makes a mockery of the noblest 
and purest enjoyments of earth, 
causing a man to turn from all that 
is fairest in sight and sense and 
sound with the sickness of a dead 
hope curdling at his heart. But 
then I had kept clear of Madame de 
St. Croix. 

‘When my eyes were at last sated 
with the gaudy hues of the coast 
and the golden glitter of the water, 
I was a little surprised to see that 
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lady sitting within three paces of 
me reading a yellow-bound French 
novel. Great heaven! what was 
the woman’s secret? She looked 
younger than ever! Even in the 
searching glare of a southern noon 
not a line could be detected on the 
pure, pale foreh not @ crease 
about the large, wiftful, glittering 
eyes. That sho was gifted with 
perennial youth I could see for my- 
self; that she was dangerous even 
to the peace of a grey-haired man, 
I might have found out to my cost 
had our voyage been retarded by 
contrary winds or any such unavoid- 
able delay, for she was good enough 
to recognise me on this occasion, 
and to give me a large share of her 
conversation and companionship. 
Thus it was I learned to own the 
spell under which so many had suc- 
cumbed, to appreciate its power, 
not to understand, far less describe, 
its nature. Fortunately for me, ere 
its work could be completed, we 
arrived at Athens, and at Athens 
lay a trim, rakish-looking English 
yacht, with her ensign flying and 
her fore-topsail loosed, waiting only 
the steamer’s arrival to spread her 
wings and bear off this seductive 
sorceress to some garden of paradise 
in the Egean Sea. 

‘The owner of the yacht I had 
often heard of. He was a man re- 
markable for his enterprise and 
unfailing success ‘in commerce as 
for his liberality, and indeed extra- 
vagance, in expenditure. * He chose 
to have houses, pictures, horses, 
plate, everything of the best, was 
justly popular in society, and enor- 
mously rich. 

‘I never asked and never knew 
the port to which that yacht was 
bound. When we steamed out of 
the harbour she was already hull- 
down in the wake of a crimson sun- 
set that seemed to stain the waters 
with a broad track of blood; but I 
saw her sold within eighteen months 
at Southampton, for her late owner’s 
name had appeared in the “ Gazette,” 
and the man himself, I was told, 
might be found looking very old 
and careworn, setting cabbages at 
Hanwell, watching eagerly for the 
arrival of a lady who never came. 

‘ You may believe I thought more 
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than once of the woman whose 
strange destiny it had been thus to 
enslave generation after generation 
of fools, and to love whom seemed 
as fatal as to be a priest of Aricia or 
a favourite of Catherine II. Never- 
theless, while time wore on, I gra- 
dually ceased to think of her beauty, 
her heartlessness, her mysterious 
youth, or her magic influence over 
mankind. Presently, amongst a 
thousand engrossing occupations 
and interests, I forgot her asif she 
had never been. 

‘I havo driven a good many vehi- 
cles in my time, drags, phaetons, 
dogcarts, down to a basket-carriage 
drawn by a piebald pony with a 
hog-mane. Nay, I once steered a 
Hansom cab up Bond Street in the 
early morning, freighted with more 
subalterns than I should like to spe- 
cify of her Majesty’s Household 
Troops, but I never thought I 
should come to a Bath chair! 

‘ Nevertheless, I found myself at 
last an inside passenger of one of 
these locomotive couches, enjoying 
the quiet and the air of the gardens. 
at Hampton Court in complete and 
uninterrupted solitude. The man 
who dragged me to.this pleasant 
spot having gone to “get his din- 
ner,” as he called it, and the nur- 
sery-maids, with their interesting 
charges, having retired from their 
morning, and not yet emerged for 
their afternoon, stroll, I lay back 
and thought of so many things— 
of the strength and manhood that 
had departed from me for ever; of 
the strange, dull calm that comes 
on with the evening of life and con- 
tents us so well we would not have 
its morning back if we could; of 
the gradual clairvoyance that shows 
us everything in its true colours 
and at its real value; of the days, 
and months, and years so cruelly 
wasted, but that their pleasures, 
their excitements, their sins, their 
sorrows, and their sufferings, were 
indispensable for the great lesson 
which teaches us to see. Of these 
things I thought, and through them 
still, as at all times, moved the pale 
presence of an unforgotten face, 
passing like a spirit, dim and dis- 
tant, yet dear as ever, across the 
gulf of years—a presence that, for 
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good or evil, was to haunt me to 
the end. 

‘Something in the association of 
ideas reminded me of Madame de 
St. Croix, and I said to myself, “ At 
last age must have overtaken that 
marvellous beauty, and time brought 
the indomitable spirit to remorse, 
vepentance, perhaps even amend- 
ment. What can have made me 
think of her in a quiet, peaceful 
scene like this ?” 

‘Just then a lady and gentleman 
crossed the gravel walk in front of 
me, and took their places on a seat 
under an old tree not a dozen yards 
off. It was a lovely day in early 
autumn; the flowers were still 
a-blaze with the gaudiest of their 
summer beauty, the sky was all 
dappled grey and gold, earth had 
put on the richest dress she wears 
throughout the year, but here and 
there a leaf fell noiseless on the 
sward, as if to testify that she too 
must shed all her glories in due 
season, and yield, like other beau- 
ties, her unwilling tribute to decay. 

‘ But there was nothing of autumn 
in the pair who now sat opposite 
my couch, chatting, laughing, flirt- 
ing, apparently either ignoring or 
disregarding my proximity. The 
man was in all the bloom and 
beauty of youth; the woman, though 
looking a few years older, did not 
yet seem to have attained her prime. 
I could scarcely believe my eyes! 
Yes, if ever I beheld Madame de 
St. Croix, there she sat with her 
fatal gaze turned on this infatuated 
boy, leading him gradually, steadily, 
surely to the edge of that chasm, 
into which those who plunged came 
to the surface nevermore. It was 
the old story over again. How 
well I remembered, even after such 
an interval, the tender droop of the 
head, the veiling eyelashes, the 
glance so quickly averted, yet like 
a snap-shot, telling with such 
deadly effect; the mournful smile, 
the gentle whisper, the quiet con- 
fiding gesture of the slender hand, 
all the by-play of the most accom- 


- plished and most - unscrupulous 


of actresses. There was no more 


_ chance of escape for her companion 


than for a fisherman of the North 
Sea, whose skiff has been sucked 
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into the Maélstrohm, with mast 
unshipped and oars adrift half a 
mile astern.. By sight, if not per- 
sonally, I then knew most of the 
notabilities of the day. The boy, 
for such I might well call him in 
comparison with myself, seemed too 
good for his fate, and yet, I saw 
well enough it was inevitable. He 
had already made himself a name 
as a poet of no mean pretensions, 
and held besides the character of a 
high-spirited, agreeable, and un- 
affected member of society. Add 
to this, that he was manly, good- 
looking, and well-born; nothing 
more seemed wanting to render him 
a fit victim for the altar at which 
he was to be offered up. Like his 
predecessors, he was fascinated. The 
snake held him in her eye. The 


‘poor bird’s wings were fluttering, 


its volition was gone, its doom 
sealed. Could nothing save it from 
the destroyer? I longed to have 
back, if only for a day, the powers 
which I had regretted so little half 
an hour ago. Weak, helpless, 
weary, and worn-out, I yet deter- 
mined to make an effort, and save 
him if I could! 

‘They rose to go, but found the 
gate locked through which they had 
intended to pass. She had a way 
of affecting a pretty wilfulness in 
trifles, and sent him to fetch the 
key. Prompt to obey her lightest 
wish, he bounded off in search of it, 
and following slowly, she passed 
within two paces of my chair, bend- 
ing on its helpless invalid a look 
that seemed to express far less pity 
for his condition than a grudging 
envy of his lot. I stopped her with 
a gesture, that in one more able- 
bodied would have been a bow, 
and, strange to say, she recognized 
me at once. There was not a mo- 
ment to lose. I took courage from 
a certain wistful look that gave 
softness to her eyes, and I spoke 
out. 

«« We shall never meet again,” I 
said; ‘ we have crossed each other’s 
paths, at such long intervals, Yind 
on such strange occasions, but I 
know this is the last of them! Why 
time stands still for you is a secret 
I cannot fathom, but the end must 
come some day, put it off however 
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Jong you will. Do you not think 
that when you become as I am, a 
weary mortal, stumbling with half- 
shut eyes on the edge of an open 
grave, it would be well to have one 
good deed on which you could look 
back, to have reprieved one out of 
the many victims on whom you 
have inflicted mortal punishment 
for the offence of loving you so 
much better than you deserve? Far 
as it stretches behind you, every 
footstep in your track is marked 
with sorrow—more than one with 
blood. Show merey now, as you 
may have to ask it hereafter. Life 
is all before this one, and it seems 
eruel thus to blast the sapling from 
its very roots. He is hopeful, trust- 
ful, and fresh-hearted—spare him 
and let him go.” 

‘She was fitting the glove on her 
faultless little hand. Her brow 
seemed so calm, so soft and pure, 
that for a moment I thought I had 
conquered, but looking up from her 
feminine employment, I recognized 
the hungry glitter in those dark, 
merciless eyes, and I knew there 
‘was no hope. 

‘Tt is too late,” she answered, 
* too late to persuade either him or 
me. It is no fault of mine. It is 
fate. For him—for the others—for 
all of us.. Sometimes I wish it had 
not been so. Mine has been an un- 
happy life, and there seems to be 
no end, no resting-place. I can no 
more help myself than a drowning 
wretch, swept down by a torrent; 
but I am too proud to catch at the 
twigs and straws that would break 
off in‘my hand. I would change 
places with you willingly. Yes— 
you in that Bath-chair. I am so 
tired sometimes, and yet I dare not 
wish it was all over. Think of me 
as forbearingly as you can, for we 
shall not cross each other’s path 

ain.” 

«« And this boy?” Iasked, striving 
to detect something of compunction 
in the pitiless face that was yet so 
beantiful. : 

‘“ He must take his chance with 
the rest,” she said. “‘ Here he comes 
—good-bye.” : 

‘They walked away arm-in-arm 
through the golden autumn weather, 
and a chill came into my very heart, 
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for I knew what that chance was 
worth. 

* A few months, and the snow lay 
six inches deep over the grave of 
him whose opening manhood had 
been so full of promise, so rich in 
all that makes youth brightest, life 
most worth having ; while a woman, 
in deep mourning was praying 
there, under the wintry sky; but 
this woman was his mother, and 
her heart was broke for the love she 
bore her boy. 

‘ His death had been very shocking, 
very sudden. People talked of a 
ruptured blood-vessel, a fall on his 
bed-room floor, a doctor not to be 
found when sent for; a series of 
fatalities that precluded the possi- 
bility of saving him; but those who 
pretended to know best affirmed 
that not all the doctors in Europe 
could have done any good, for when 
his servant went to call him in the 
morning he found his master lying 
stark and stiff, having been dead 
some hours. There was a pool of 
blood on his carpet; there were 
ashes of burnt letters in his fire- 
place; more, they whispered with 
meaning shrugs and solemn awe- 
struck faces— 

“ There was that across his throat 
Which you had hardly cared to see.” 

‘ You can understand now that I 
believe in Vampires.’ 

‘ What became of her ? I asked, 
rather eagerly, for I was interested 
in this Madame de St. Croix. I like 
@ woman who goes into extremes, 
either for good or evil. Great reck- 
lessness, equally with great sen- 
sibility, has its charm for such a 
temperament as mine. I can un- 
derstand, though I cannot explain, 
the influence possessed by very 
wicked women who never scruple 
to risk their own happiness as 
readily as their neightours’. I 
wanted to know something more 
about Madame de St. Croix, but he 
was ‘not listening; he paid no atten- 
tion to my question. In a tone 
of abstraction that denoted his 
thoughts were many miles away, 
he only murmured, 

‘ Insatiate — impenetrable — piti- 
less. The others were bad enough 
in all conscience, but I think she. 
might have spared the boy!’ 
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CHAPTER V, 
GOLD FOR SILVER. 


©The African Magician never minded all their 
scoffs and holloaings, or all they could say to 
him, but still ave Who'll change old Lamps for 
new ones? which he repeated so often about 
the Princess Badroulbondour’s Palace, that that 
Princess, who was then in the Hall with the 
four-and-twenty Windows, hearing a Man c! 
something, and not being able to distinguish his 
Words, by reason of the holipaing of the Mob 
about him, sent one of her Women Slaves down 
to know what he cry’d. 

‘The Slave was not long before she return’d, 
and ran into the Hall, laughing so heartily, that 
the Princess could not forbear herself. “Well, 
Gigler,” said the Princess, ‘ will you tell me 
what you laugh at?” ‘Alas! Madam,” an- 
swered the Slave, laughing still, “‘ who can for- 
bear laughing to see a Fool with a Basket on his 
Arm, full of fine new Lamps, ask to change 
them for old ones, which makes the Children 
and Mob make such a Noise about him ?””” 


HAT a fool they thought him, 
and no wonder. Yet surely a 
magician need not come all the way 
from Africa to teach the public this 
strange rate of exchange. 
Europe, Asia, and America too, as 
far as it has yet been. colonized, 
such one-sided bargains are made 
every day. 

Old lamps for new, kicks for 
halfpence—‘ Heads I win, Tails you 
lose’—such are the laws of equity 
by which man deals with his neigh- 
bour; and so the contest goes on, if, 
indeed, as Juvenal says, that can be 
called a contest— 


‘Ubi tu pulsas, ego vapulo tantum’ * 

The slave of the princess with the 
long name had passed more of her 
life in the palace than the streets, or 
she would not have found the ma- 
gician’s cry so strange: would have 
felt uncomfortably conscious that 
the day might come when she, too, 
would barter new lamps for old, 
perhaps humbly on her knees, en- 
treating permission to make the un- 
equal exchange. In all the relations 
of life, but chiefly in those with 
which the affections are concerned, 
we constantly see gold for silver 
offered with both hands. 

That ‘it is better to give than to 
receive’ we have Scriptural warrant 
for asserting. That— 

*Sure the pleasure is as great 

In being cheated as to cheat,’ 
we learn from Butler’s quaint and 
philosophical couplets. I am not 
going to assert that the man who 
puts down sovereigns and takes up 
shillings has really the worst of it; 
I only maintain that the more freely 
he ‘parts’ with the former, the 


‘ * «Tf that’s a fight indeed, 
Where you strike hard, and I stand still and 
bleed.’ 
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more sparing will he find the latter 
doled out to him in return. 

Perhaps the strongest case in 
point is that of parent and child. 

In the animal world I know few 
arrangements of Nature more beau- 
tiful than thé absolute devotion of 
’ maternity to its offspring, so long, 
though only so long, as its assist- 
ance is required. A bird feeding 
her young, a tigress licking her 
cubs, a mare wheeling round her 
foal—each of these affords an ex- 
ample of loving care and tenderness, 
essentially feminine in its utter for- 
getfulness of self. Each of these 
squanders such gold as it possesses, 
the treasure of its deep instinctive 
affection, on ingratitude and neg- 
lect. The nestlings gape with hun- 
gry little beaks, when they hear the 
flap of wings, not to greet the poe 
prides, but that they may eat an 

filled. The cubs huddle them- 
selves up to their mother’s side, for 
warmth and comfort, not for’ her 
cruel beauty nor her fierce protect- 
ing love. The foal, when it gets on 
its long legs, will follow your horse 
or mine as readily as its dam. They 
take all, to give back nothing in ex- 
change. And no sooner can the bird 
use its wings, the beast its limbs, 
than it abandons at once and for 
ever the parent whose sustaining 
care is no longer necessary to its 
existence. 

With the human race, although I 
am far from affirming that even in 
this age of bronze, filial piety has 
fled with other virtues from the 
earth, something of the same un- 
equal barter holds good in the rela- 
tionship of parent and child. The 
former gives gold, the latter does 
not always return silver. Do not 
deceive yourself. You love your 
children more than your children 
love you. I can prove it in three 
words. They are dearer to you 
than your ow parents, And this 
inequality of affection is but one 
more of the beautiful arrangements 
made by that Providence which 
bestows good so liberally in propor- 
tion to evil. Under the common 
law of Nature, you are likely to die 
first, and the aggregate amount of 
suffering is, therefore, much less 
than it would be did the course of 
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domestic affection flow the other 
way. So you toil, and slave, and 
scheme for the child’s benefit, for- 
giving its errors, repairing its follies, 
re-establishing its fortunes, just as, 
long ago, you used to rebuild with 
loving patience those houses of 
cards the urchin blew down with 
such delight. But, as of all human 
affections, this, if not the strongest, 
is certainly the deepest and most 
abiding, so when wounded, does it 
inflict on our moral being the sharp- 
est and most enduring pain. ‘Is 
there any cause in Nature that 
makes these hard hearts?’ says poor 
King Lear, forced, against his own 
instincts, to acknowledge the ve- 
nomed bite of that ‘serpent’s tooth’ 
with which elsewhere he compares 
‘a thankless child.’ I have known 
men, and women, too, accept with 
courage every sample of misfortune 
and disgrace—in the language of 
the prize-ring ‘come up smiling’ 
after every kind of knock-down blow 
—but I cannot remember an in- 
stance in which the ingratitude of 
children has not produced wrinkles 
and gray hairs in the proportion of 
ten to one, for every other sorrow of 
any description whatever. 

There is no prospect of alleviation 
to amuse his fancy—no leavening of 
pique to arouse his pride. Hurt to 
the death, the sufferer has scarce 
manhood enough left to conceal his 
wounds. 

In that conflict between man and 
woman which is perpetually going 
on, and without which the world, if 
more comfortable, would undoubt- 
edly be less populous, gold is inva- 
riably given for silver with a lavish 
extravagance, akin to the absurdity 
of the whole thing. 

Why is love like the handle of a 
teapot ?—Because it is all on one 
side. The game has yet to be in- 
vented in which both players can 
win; and perhaps were it not for 
the discomfort, anxiety, worry, sor- 
row, and suffering entailed by the 
unequal pastime, it would cease to 
be so popular. As it exists at pre- 
sent, there is nothing to complain of 
on the score of flagging interest. At 
first, indeed, before the cards are 
cut, the adversaries sit down calmly 
and pleasantly enough. An hour 
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hangs heavy on their hands, and 


they think thus to drive it agreeably . 


away—beginning simply for ‘ dis- 
traction,’ as the French call it, 
though ending in the English ac- 
ceptation of that uncomfortable 
word. Ere the first tricks are 
turned, however, the game grows 
exciting. ‘I propuse.’ ‘ How many ?” 
‘Hearts are trumps.’ ‘I mark the 
king. The stakes increase rapidly 
in value, and presently gold comes 
pouring lavishly out of one player's 
pocket, against silver dribbling un- 
willingly from the other’s. The 
winner, too, like all gamblers, sel- 
dom cares to keep the fruit of his 
good fortune, but loses it again at 
another table to some stronger ad- 
versary, who is beggared in turn 
elsewhere. 

' Yet still in all places, and under 
all circumstances, wherever this 
game is played there is the same 
inequality in the stakes. ‘Gold for 
silver.’ Such are the terms; and the 
old players, to do them justice, 
those who have lost and won many 
a heavy wager, are generally careful 
to begin at least by venturing the 
commoner metal. But even of these 
the discretion is not to be trusted as 
the game goes on. Touched by the 
Magic rod, maddened by the spell 
against which Wisdom is often less 
proof than Folly, the sternest and the 
sagest will throw their gold about 
as recklessly, as if every piece were 
not stamped with the impress of 
their honour and their happiness, 
Por as the very drops of life- 

lood at their heart. 

Perhaps it is wiser to stick toany 
other pursuit in the world than the 
one in question; but if you must 
needs sit down to this ‘ beggar-my- 
neighbour’ kind of amusement, is it 
better to lose or to win? to give or 
accept the gold for silver passing so 
freely from hand to hand? Will 
you have the satisfaction hereafter 
of standing on the higher ground ? 
of feeling you have nothing to re- 
proach yourself with, nothing 1o be 
ashamed of? or will you take comfort 
in reflecting that while the storm 
raged above your head you had 
been careful to shelter cunningly 
from the blast? ‘Will you exult in 
your forethought, your philosophy, 
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the accurate knowledge of human 
nature, that has preserved you 
scatheless through the combat? or 
will you take pride in your genero- 
sity, your magnanimity, and the 
self-devoted courage that bids you 
accept the stab of ingratitude in 
addition to the pain of neglect? It 
depends entirely on character and 
temperament. 

Men and women vary so much in 
this, as in every other phase of 
feeling. The latter, when they do 
take the more generous view of 
their position—when they can bring 
themselves to choose ‘the better 
part,’ accept it, I think, with a more 
complete abandonment of pique than 
the former. Perhaps their pride is 
of a nobler order: no doubt their 
vanity is less egotistical than our 
own. With us, except in the highest 
natures—and these, as has been 
well remarked, have ever a leaven- 
ing of the feminine elemént in their 
organization—there is always some- 
thing of irritation left after a wound 
of the affections has healed np— 
something that stings and rankles, 
and looks to reprisals of one kind or 
another for relief. Ihave read an 
old tale of chivalry so thoroughly 
exemplifying this state of feeling, 
and affording so natural an example 
of the changes and counterchanges 
with which gold and silver are 
staked against each other in the 
dangerous game, that I cannot for- 
bear quoting it here. 

‘A certain knight had long loved 
a damsel, at the court of the King of 
France, but she, albeit accepting the 
service of none other, treated him 
with such coldness and duresse, that 
he at length obtained the title of 
the “Patient Knight,’ and she of 
the “Scornful Ladye.” In vain he 
sat at her feet in hall; in vain wore 
her colours in the lists; in vain 
added to his cognizance the motto 
“ Sans espérance,” above the repre- 
sentation of a dungeon-graté, to sig- 
nify the hopelessness of his capti- 
vity. She looked upon him coldly 
as the winter moon looks on a frozen 
lake : she turned from him pitilessly 
as the bending poplar turns from 
the south wind, whispering its long- 
ing and its sorrows, wooing her even 
with its tears. 
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* So minstrels sang in their lays of 
his constancy, aud knights mar- 
velled at his subjection, and ladies 
thea may be despised him alsoa 

ittle for his long-suffering : but still 
the “Patient Knight” struck hard 
and shouted high for the renown of 
her he loved ; and still the “ Scornfal 
Ladye” accepted his homage, and 
took credit for his deeds-of-arms 
with scant courtesy, and cruel neg- 
lect, and high imperious disdain. 

‘So the King bade his knights and 
nobles to a feast; and because there 
was to be a solemn passage-of-arms 
held on the morrow, he entertained 
them with a fight of wild beasts in 
the Carrousel, whereon lords and 
ladies looked down in safety from 
the galleries above. But many a 
soft cheek grew pale none the less, 
when a lion and a tiger were let 
loose to battle for their lives. 

‘ Now even while they glared on 
each other ere they closed, the 
“Scornful Ladye” dropped her 
glove between the beasts of prey. 
Quoth she, with a mocking smile, 
“?An I had a bachelor here who 
loved me well, he would fetch me 
back this glove that the wind hath 
blown from my hand.” 

‘ Then the “ Patient Knight” made 
no more ado, but drew his good 
sword and leapt lightly down into 
the Carrousel, where he picked the 
glove from the earth, and returning 
scatheless to his place, laid it in 
silence at her feet. 

‘ Then the “ Scornful Ladye ” wept 
sweet and happy tears ; for his great 
love had conquered at last, and she 
would follow him meekly now to the 
end of the world. 

‘But she shed bitter tears on the 
morrow, when he rode into the lists 
with another’s sleeve in his helmet, 
another’s colours on his housings, 
and his shield blazoned with the 
fresh device of a broken fetter and 
the motto, “‘ Tout lasse—tout cusse— 
tout passe !”? 

So, you see, these adversaries 
changed places at last; and you will 
poly be of opinion that the 

ight had the best of it in the end. 

Perhaps it ‘served her right.’ And 
yet to me it seems that there may 
come a time when to have given 
gold for silver in every relation of 
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life, shall be the one consoling re- 
flection that enables us to a it 
without misgivings for the future, 
without regrct for the past,—a time 
perhaps of hushed voices, stealthy 
footsteps, and a darkened room, 
growing yet strangely darker with 
every breath we draw. Or a time 
of eager comrades, trampling squa- 
drons, short sharp words of com- 
mand, a bugle sounding the Ad- 
vance, a cocked-hat glancing through 
the smoke; a numb sick helpless- 
ness that glues the cheek into the 
dust where it has fallen, and a roll 
of musketry, feebler, farther, fainter 
and more confused, till its warlike 
echoes die out in the hush of 
another world. Or a time of earth- 
stained garments, and bespattered 
friends proffering silver hunting- 
flasks in sheer dismay, and a favou- 
rite horse brought back with flying 
stirrups, dangling rein, and its mane 
full of mud, while the dull grey sky 
wheels above, and the dank, tufted 
grass heaves below, nor in the inter- 
vals of a pain, becoming every mo- 
ment more endurable, can we stifle 
the helpless consciousness that be- 
fore our crushed frame shall be 
lifted from its wet, slippery resting- 
place, it will be time to die. 

At such moments as these, I say, 
to have given gold fur silver, while 
we could, can surely be no matter 
of regret. 

I recollect a quaint old tombstone 
—TI beg your pardon for the allu- 
sion—von which I once read the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 

‘What I spent I had—what I 
saved I lost—what I gave I have.’ 

Surely this sentiment will bear 
analysing. ‘ What I spentI had’ I 
enjoyed it, wasted it, got rid of it: 
derive from it now as much enjoy- 
ment as can ever be extracted from 
past pleasures of which seilf-indul- 
gence was the motive—that is to say, 
none at all! ‘What I saved I Jost.’ 
Undoubtedly. Mortgages, Consols, 
building-leases, railway scrip — it 
was locked up in securities that I 
could by no means bring with me 
here. It has been an error of judg- - 
ment, a bad speculation, a foolish 
venture, a dead loss. ‘But what I 
gave Ihave’ Ah! There I did good 
business: took the turn of the mar- 
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ket; invested my capital in a bank 
that pays me cent. per cent., even 
now; and this, not only for the 
dross we call money, but for the 
real treasures of the heart—affec- 
tion, kindliness, charity, help to the 
needy, sympathy with the sorrowful, 
protection to the weak, and encou- 
ragement to the forlorn. The silver 
I had in return has been left long 
ago on earth: perhaps there was 
‘barely enough to make a plate for 
my coffin; but the gold I gave is in 
my own possession still, and has 
been beaten into a crown for me in 
heaven. 

Yes. ‘It is better to give than to 
receive. With few exceptions the 
great benefactors of mankind have 
been in this world defrauded of their 
‘wages. Columbus died perhaps the 
poorest man in the whole kingdom 
he had spent his life-time to enrich. 
Socrates sold the treasures of his 
intellect — the deductions of the 
greatest mind in antiquity—for a 
draught of hemlock on a prison 
floor. The fable of Prometheus has 
been enacted over and over again. 
Those. who scale the heavens that 
they may bring down fire to en- 
lighten and comfort their fellow- 
men, must not hope to escape the 
vulture and the rock. I have al- 
ways thought that wondrous story 
the deepest and the most suggestive 
in the whole heathen mythology. 
Its hero was the first discoverer, 
the first free-thinker, the first re- 
former. He was even proof against 
the seductions of woman, and de- 
tected in Pandora’s box the multi- 
plicity of evils that secured the pre- 
sence of Hope within its compass, 
and prevented her flying back to the 
heaven whence she came. The only 
Olympian deity he would conde- 
scend to worship was the Goddess 
of Wisdom; and she it was who 
taught her votary to outwit Jupiter, 
the great principle of what may be 
termed physical nature. By science 
man baffles the elements, or renders 
them subservient to his purpose. 
He was a herbalist, a doctor, a me- 
teorologist, and universal referee for 
gods and men. He taught the latter 

all the arts necessary to extort a 
livelihood from the earth; . showed 
them how to yoke their oxen and 
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bridle their steeds. He was wise, 
laborious, provident, and paternal— 
the first philosopher, the great bene- 
factor of his time, and—his reward 
was to lie in chains on Mount Attna 
with a vulture sheathing her beak 
in his heart. 

Can we not see in this heathen 
parable some glimmering of the 
Great Hope which was never en- 
tirely obscured to the ancient world ? 
—some faint foresight of, some 
vague longing after, the great Ex- 
ample which has since taught its holy 
lesson of self-abnegation and self- 
sacrifice? It isnot for me to enlarge 
on a topic so sacred and so sublime. 
Enough for us and such as we are, 
if by lavishing gold for silver freely 
on our brother, we can cast but one 
fue mite into the treasury of our 


od. 

There is much talk in the world 
about ingratitude. People who do 
good to others at cost or inconveni- 
ence to themselves are apt to expect 
a great flow of thanks, a great gush 
of sentiment in return. They are 
generally disappointed. Those na- 
tures which feel benefits the most 
deeply are often the least capable 
of expressing their feelings, and a 
speechless tongue is with them the 
result of a full heart. Besides, you 
are sure to be repaid for a good 
action at some time or another. 
Like seed sown in the Nile, ‘ the 
bread cast upon the waters,’ it may 
not come back to you for many days, 
but come back at last it most cer- 
tainly wil. Would you like your 
change in silver or in gold? Will 
you have it in a few graceful, well- 
chosen expressions, or in thesterling 
coin of silent love with its daily 
thoughts and nightly prayers, or, 
better still even than these, will you 
waive your claim to it down here, 
and have it carried to your account 
above? I am supposing yours is 
not one of those natures which have 
arrived at the highest, the noblest 
type of benevolence, and give not 
their gold for silver nor for copper, 
but freely without return at all. To 
these I can offer neither encourage- 


- ment nor advice. Their grapes are 


ripened, their harvest is yellow, the 
light is already shining on them from 
the golden hills of heaven. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A DAY THAT IS DEAD. 


I have been burning old letters 
to-night; their ashes are fluttering 
in the chimney even now, and, alas! 
while they consume, fleeting and 
perishable like the moments they 
zecord, ‘each dying ember’ seems 
to have ‘wrought its ghost’ upon 
my heart. Oh! that we could either 
completely remember or completely 
forget. Oh! that the image of 
Mnemosyne would remain close 
enough for us to detect the flaws in 
her imperishable marble, or that 

“shé would remove herself so far as 
to be altogether out of sight. It is 
the golden haze of ‘ middle distance’ 
that sheds on her this warm and 
tender light. She is all the more 
attractive that we see her through 
a double veil of retrospection and 
regret, none the less lovely because 
her beauty is dimmed and softened 
in a mist of tears. 

Letter after letter, they have 
flared, and blackened, and shrivelled 
up. There is an end of them—they 
are gone. Not a line of those dif- 
ferent handwritings shall I ever see 
again. The bold, familiar scrawl of 
the tried friend and more than 
brother; why does he come back to 
me 60 vividly to-night? The stout 
heart, the strong arm, the brave, 
kind face, the frank and manly voice. 
We shall never tread the stubble 
nor the heather side by side again ; 
never more pull her up against the 
stream, nor float idly down in the 
hot summer noons to catch the light 
air off the water on our heated faces; 
to discourse, like David and Jona- 
than, of all and everything nearest 
our hearts. Old friend! old friend! 
wherever you are, if you have con- 
sciousness you must surely some- 
times think of me; I have not for- 
gotten you. I cannot believe you 
have forgetten me even there. 

And the pains-taking, up-and- 
down-hill characters of the little 
child —the little child for whom the 
angels came so soon, yet found it 
ready to depart, whose fever-wasted 
lips formed none but words of con- 
fidence and affection, whose blue 
eyes turned their last dim, dying 
looks so fondly on the face it loved. 
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And there were letters harder to 
part with than these. Never mind, 
they are burnt and done with; let- 
ters of which even the superscrip- 
tion once made a kind heart leap 
with pleasure so intense it was al- 
most pain; letters crossed and re- 
crossed in delicate, orderly lines, 
bearing the well-known cipher, 
breathing the well-known perfume, 
telling the old, false tale in the old, 
false phrases, so trite and worn-out, 
yet seeming always so fresh and new. 

The hand that formed them has 
other tasks to occupy it now; the 
heart from which they came is mute 
and cold. Hope withers, love dies— 
times are altered. What would you 
have? It is a world of change. 
Nevertheless this has been a dis- 
heartening job; it has put me in 
low spirits; I must call ‘ Bones’ out 
of his cupboard to come and sit 


with me. 


‘What is this charm?’ I ask him, 
‘that seems to belong so exclusively 
to the past?—this “tender grace of 
a day that is dead?” and must I 
look after it down the gulf into 
which it has dropped with such irre- 
pressible longing only because it 
will never come back to me? Is 
a man the greater or wiser that he 
lived a hundred years ago ora thou- 
sand? Are reputations like wine 
the mellower and the more precious 
for mere age, even though they have 
been hid away in a cellar all the 
time? Is a thing actually fairer 
and better because I have almost 
forgotten how it looked when pre- 
sent, and shall never set eyes on it 
again? I entertain the greatest 
aversion to Horace’s laudator tem- 
ports acti, shall always set my face 
against the superstition that “there 
were giants in those days,” and yet 
wherever I went in the world pre- 
vious to my retirement here that I 
might live with you, I found the 
strange maxim predominate, that 
everything was very much better 
before it had been improved ! 

‘If I entered a club and expressed 
my intention of going to the Opera, 
for instance, whatever small spark 
of enthusiasm I could kindle was 
submitted to a wet blanket on the 
spot. “Good heavens!” would ex- 
claim some venerable philosopher 
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of the Cynic and Epicurean schools, 
“there 7s no opera now, nor ballet 
neither. My good sir, the thing is 
done; it’s over. We haven’t an ar- 
tist left. Ah! you should have 
seen Taglioni dance; you should 
have heard Grisi sing; you should 
have lived when Plancus was con- 
sul. In short, you should be as old 
as I am, and as disgusted, and as 
gouty, and as disagreeable!” 

‘Or I walked into the smoking- 
room of that same resort, full of 
some athletic gathering at Holland 
Park, some ’Varsity hurdle-race, 
some trial of strength or skill 
amongst those lively boys the subal- 
terns of the Household Brigade, and 
ere I could articulate “ brandy and 
soda” I had Captain Barclay thrown 
body and bones in my face. “ Walk, 
sir! You talk of walking?” (1 
didn’t, for there had been barely 
time to get a word in edgeways, or 
my parable would have exhausted 
itself concerning a running high 
leap.) “ But there is nothing like 
a real pedestrian left; they don’t 
breed ‘em, sir, in these days: can’t 
grow them, and don’t know how to 
train them if they could! Show 
me @ fellow who would make a 
match with Barclay to-day. Bar- 
clay, sir, if he were alive, would 
walk all your best men down after 
he came in from shooting. Ask 
your young friends which of ‘em 
would like to drive the mail from 
London to Edinburgh without a 
great coat! I don’t know what's 
come to the present generation. It 
must be the smoking, or the light 
claret, perhaps. They’re done, 
they’re used up, they’re washed out. 
Why, they go to covert by railway, 
and have their grouse driven to 
therh on a hill! What would old 
Sir Tatton or Osbaldeston say to 
such doings as these? I was at 
Newmarket, I tell you, when the 
Squire rode his famous match—two 
hundred miles in less than nine 
hours! I saw him get off old 
Tranby, and I give you my honour 
the man looked fresher than the 
horse! Don’t tell me. He was 
rubbed down by a couple of prize- 
fighters (there were real bruisers in 
those days, and the best man used 
to win), dressed, and came to din- 


ner just as you would after a five- 
mile walk. Pocket Hercules you 
call him, one in a thousand? There 
were hundreds of such men in my 
day. Why, I recollect in Tom 
Smith’s time, that I myself——” 

‘But at this point I used to make 
my escape, because there are two 
subjects on which nobody is so bril- 
liant as not to be prolix, so dull as 
not to be enthusiastic—his doings 
in the saddle and his adventures 
with the fair. To honour either of 
these triumphs he blows a trumpet- 
note loud and long in proportion to. 
the antiquity of the annals it re-*- 
cords. Why must you never again 
become possessed of such a hunter 
as Tally-Ho? Did that abnormal 
animal really carry you as well as 
you think, neither failing when the 
ground was deep nor wavering when 
the fences were strong? Is it strictly 
true that no day was ever too long 
for him? that he was always in the 
same field with the hounds? And 
have not the rails he rose at, the 
ditches he covered so gallantly, in- 
creased annually in height and 
depth and general impossibility ever 
since that fatal morning when he 
broke his back, under the Coplow in 
a two-foot drain? 

‘You can’t find such horses now ? 
Perhaps you do not give them so 
liberal a chance of proving their 
courage, speed, and endurance. 

‘On the other topic it is natural 
enough, I dare say, for you to “yarn” 
with all the more freedom that there 
is no one left to contradict. People 
used enormous coloured silk hand- 
kerchiefs in that remote period, 
when you threw yours with such 
Oriental complacency, and the oda- 
lisques who picked it up are pro- 
bably to-day so old and stiff they 
could not bend their backs to save 
their lives. But were they really as 
fond, and fair, and faithful as they 
seem to you now? Had they no 
caprices to chill, no whims to worry, 
no rivals on hand, to drive you mad? 
Like the sea, those eyes that look so 
deep and blue at a distance, are 
green and turbid and full of specks 
when you come quite close. Was it 
all sunshine with Mary, all roses 
with Margaret, all summer with 
Jane? What figures the modern 
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women make of themselves, you 
say. How they offend your eye, 
those bare cheek-bones, those cling- 
ing skirts, those hateful chignons! 
Ah! the cheeks no longer hang out 
a danger-signal when you approach; 
the skirts are no more lifted, ever 
such a little, to make room for you 
in the corner of the sofa next the 
fire; and though you might have 
had locks of hair enough once to 
have woven a parti-coloured chignon 
of your own, it would be hopeless 
now to beg as much as would make 
a finger-ring for Queen Mab. What 
is it, I say, that causes us to look 
with such deluded eyes on the past? 
Is it sorrow or malice, disappoint- 
ment or regret? Are our teeth still 
on edge with the sour grapes we 
have eaten or forborne? Do we 
glower through the jaundiced eyes 
of malevolence, or is our sight fail- 
ing with the shades of a coming 
night ?’ 

Bones seldom delivers himself of 
his opinion in a hurry. ‘I think, 
he says very deliberately, ‘ that this, 
like many other absurdities of hu- 
man nature, originates in that desire 
for the unattainable which is, after 
all, the mainspring of effort, im- 
provement, and approach towards 
perfection. Man longs for the im- 
possible, and what is so impossible 
as the past? That which hath va- 
nished becomes therefore valuable, 
that which is hidden attractive, that 
which is distant desirable. There is 
a strange lay still existing by an old 
Provencal troubadour, no small 
favourite with iron-handed, lion- 
hearted King Richard, of which the 
refrain, “so far away,’ expresses 
very touchingly the longing for the 
absent, perhaps only because absent, 
that is so pont so human, and so 
unwise. e whole story is wild 
and absurd to a degree, yet not 
without a saddened interest, owing 
to the mournful refrain quoted 
above. Itis thus told in the notes 
to Warton’s “History of English 


Poetry :”"— 

*« Jeffrey Rudell, a famous trou- 
badour of Provence, who is also 
celebrated by Petrarch, had heard 
from the adventurers in the Cru- 
sades the beauty of a Countess of 
Tripoli highly extolled. He became 
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enamoured from imagination, em- 
barked for all a fell sick on the 
voyage through the fever of expec- 
tation, and was brought on shore at 
Tripoli half-expiring. The coun- 
tess, having received the news of 
the arrival of this gallant stranger, 
hastened to the shore and took him 
by the hand. He opened his eyes, 
and at once overpowered by his dis- 
ease and her kindness, had just time 
to say inarticulately that having seen 
her he died satisfied. The countess 
made him a most splendid funeral 
and erected to his memory a tomb 
of porphyry inscribed with an epi- 
taph in Arabian verse. She com- 
manded his sonnets to be richly 
copied and illuminated with letters 
of gold, was seized with a profound 
melancholy, and turned nun. I will 
endeavour to translate one of the 
sonnets he made on his voyage, 
*Yret et dolent m’en partray,’ é&c. 
It has some pathos and sentiment. 
‘I should depart pensive but for 
this love of mine so far away, for I 
know not what difficulties I may 
have to encounter, my native land 
being so far away. Thou who hast 
made all things and who formed 
this love of mine so far away, give 
me strength of body, and then I 
may hope to see this love of mine 
so far away. Surely my love must 
be founded on true merit, as I love 
one so far away. If Iam for a 
moment, yet I feel a thousand pains 
for her who is so far away. No 
other love ever touched my heart 
than this for her so far away. A 
fairer than she never touched any 
heart, either so near or so far away.” 

‘It is utter nonsense, I grant you, 
and the doings of this love-sick 


idiot seem to have been in character 


with his stanzas, yet is there a 
mournful pathos about that wailing 
so far away which, well-worded, 
well-set, and well-performed, would 
make the success of a drawing- 
room song. 

‘If the Countess of Tripoli, who 
seems also to have owned 2 suscep- 
tible temperament, had been his 
cousin and lived next door, he would 
poy not have admired her the 
least, would certainly never have 
wooed her in such wild and pathetic 
verse; but he gave her credit for 
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all the charms that constituted his 
own ideal of perfection, and sick- 
ened even to death for the possession 
of his distant treasure, simply and 
solely because it was so far away! 

* What people all really love is a 
dream. The stronger the imagina- 
tion the more vivid the phantom 
that fills it; but on the other hand, 
the waking is more sudden and 
more complete. If I were a woman 
instead of a—a—specimen, I should 
beware how I set my heart upon a 
man of imagination, a quality which 
the world is apt to call genius, with 
as much good sense as there would 
be in confounding ‘the sparks from 
a blacksmith’s anvil with the black- 
smith himself. Such a man takes 
the first doll that flatters him, 
dresses her out in the fabrications 
of his own fancy, falls down and 
worships, gets bored, and gets up, 
pulls the tinsel off as quick as he 
put it on; being his own he thinks 
he may do what he likes with it, 
and finds any other doll looks just 
as well in the same light and decked 
with the same trappings. Narcissus 
is not the only person who has fallen 
in love with the reflection, or what 
he believed to be the reflection, of 
himself. Some get off with a duck- 
ing, some are drowned in sad ear- 
nest for their pains. 

‘Nevertheless, as the French phi- 
losopher says, ‘‘ There is nothing so 
real as illusion.” The day that is 
dead has for men a more actual, a 

. more tangible, a more vivid identity 
than the day that exists, nay, than 
the day as yet unborn. One of the 
most characteristic and inconve- 
nient delusions of humanity is its 
incapacity for enjoyment of the pre- 
sent. Life is a journey in which 
pecple are either looking forward or 
looking back. Nobody has the wis- 
dom to sit down for half an hour in 
the shade listening to the birds 
overhead, examining the flowers un- 
der foot. 1tis always “ How plea- 
sant it was yesterday! What fun we 
shall have to-morrow!” Never 
“ How happy we are to-day!” And 
yét what zs the past, when we think 
of it, but a dream vanished into 
darkness — the future but an un- 
certain glimmer thaf may never 
brighten into dawn. 
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‘It is strange how much stronger 
in old age than in youth is the ten- 
dency to live in the hereafter. Not 
the real hereafter of another world, 
but the delusive hereafter of this. 
Tell a lad of eighteen that he must 
wait a year or two for anything he 
desires very eagerly, and he becomes 
utterly despondent of attaining his 
wish; but an old man of seventy is 
perfectly ready to make arrange- 
ments or submit to sacrifices for his 
personal benefit to be rewarded in 
ten years’ time or so, when he per- 
suades himself he will still be quite 
capable of enjoying life. The peo- 
ple who purchase annuities, who 
plant trees, who breed horses for 
their own riding, are all past middle 
age. Perhaps they have seen so 
many things brought about by wait- 
ing, more particularly when the de- 
ferred hope had caused the sick 
heart’s desire to pass away, that 
they have resolved for them also 
must be “a good time coming,” if 
only they will have patience and 
“wait a little longer.” Perhaps 
they look forward because they can- 
not bear to look back. Perhaps in 
such vague anticipations they try to 
delude their own consciousness, and 
fancy that by ignoring and refusing 
to see it they can escape the inevit- 
able change. After ail, this is the 
healthiest and most invigorating 
practice of the two. Something of 
courage seems wanting in man or 
beast when either is continually 
looking back. To the philosopher 
“a day that is dead” has no value 
but for the lesson it affords, to the 
rest of mankind it is inestimably 
precious forthe unaccountable reason 
that it can never come again.’ 

‘Be it so, I answered; ‘let mo 
vote in the majority. I think with 
the fools, I honestly confess, but I 
have also a theory of my own on 
this subject which I am quite pre- 
pared to hear ridiculed and despised. 
My supposition is that ideas, feel- 
ings, delusions, name them how 
you will, recur in cycles, although 
events and tangible bodies, such as 
we term realities, must pass away. 
I cannot remember in my life any 
experience that could properly be 
called a new sensation. When ina 
position of which I had certainly no 
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former knowledge I have always felt 
a vague, dreamy consciousness that 
something of the same kind must 
have happened to me before. Can 
it be that my soul has existed pre- 
viously, long ere it came to tenant 
this body that it is so soon about to 
quit? Can it be that its immor- 
tality stretches both ways, as into 
the future so into the past? May I 
not hope that in the infinity so fitly 
represented by a circle the past may 
become the future as the future 
most certainly must become the 
past, and the day that is dead, to 
which I now look back so mourn- 
fully, may rise again newer, fresher, 
brighter than ever in the land of the 
morning beyond that narrow paltry 
gutter which we call the grave?’ I 
waited anxiously for his answer. 


The Piccadilly Payers. 


There are some things we would 
give anything to know, things on 
which certainty would so completely 
alter all our ideas, our arrangements, 
our hopes, and our regrets.. Igno- 
rant of the coast to which we are 
bound, its distance, its climate, and 
its necessities, how can we tell what 
to pack up and what to leave be- 
hind? Tobe sure, regarding things 
material, we are spared all trouble 
of selection; but there is yet room 
for much anxiety concerning the 
outfit of the soul. For the space 
of a minute he seemed to ponder, 
and when he did speak all he said 
was this— 

‘I know, but I must not tell, 
preserving thereafter an inflexible 
silence till it was time to go to bed. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE FOUR-LEAVED SHAMROOK. 


E are all looking for it; shall 
we ever find it? Can it be cul- 
tivated in hothouses by Scotch head- 
gardeners with ‘high wages and 
Doric accent? or shall we come upon 
it accidentally, peeping through 
green bulrushes, lurking in tangled 
woodlands, or perched high on the 
mountain’s crest, far above the re- 
gion of grouse and heather, where 
the ptarmigan folds her wings 
amongst the shilt and shingle in 
the clefts of the bare grey rock? 
We climb for it, we dive for it, we 
creep for it on our belly, like the 
serpent, eating dust to any amount 
in the process; but do we ever suc- 
ceed in plucking such a specimen 
as, according to our natures, we can 
joyfully place in our hats for osten- 
tation or hide under our waistcoats 
for true love? 

Do you remember Sir Walter 
Scott’s humorous poem called the 
‘Search after Happiness?’ Do you 
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remember how that eastern monarch 
who strove to appropriate the shirt 
of a contented man visited every 
nation in turn till he came to Ire- 
land, the native soil indeed of all 
the shamrock tribe; how his myrmi- 
dons incontinently assaulted one of 
the ‘bhoys’ whose mirthful de- 
meanour raised their highest hopes, 
and how 
‘Shelelagh, their plans was well-nigh after 
baulking, ; 
Much less provocation will set it a-walking ; 
But the odds that foiled Hercules foiled Paddy- 
whack. 
They floored him, they seized him, they 
stripped him, alack! 
Up, bubboo! He hadn't a shirt to his back!’ 


Mankind has been hunting the 
four-leaved shamrock from the very 
earliest times on record. I believe 
half the legends of mythology, half 
the exploits of history, half the dis- 
coveries of science, originate in the 
universal search. Jason was look- 
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ing for it with his Argonauts when 
he stumbled on the Golden Fleece; 
Columbus sailed after it in the track 
of the setting sun, scanning that 
bare horizon of an endless ocean, 
day after day, with sinking heart, 
yet never-failing courage, till the 
Jand-weeds drifting round his prow, 
the Jand-birds perching on his spars, 
brought him their joyous welcome 
from the undiscovered shore; Alex- 
ander traversed Asia in his desire 
for it; Caesar dashed through the 
Rubicon in its pursuit; Napoleon 
well-nigh grasped it after Auster- 
litz, but the frosts and fires of Mos- 
cow shrivelled it into nothing ere 
his hand could close upon the prize. 
To find it sages have ransacked 
their libraries, adepts exhausted 
their alembics, misers hoarded up 
their gold. It is not twined with 
the poet’s bay-leaves, nor is it con- 
cealed in the madman’s hellebore. 
People have been for it to the Great 
Desert, the Blue Mountains, the 
Chinese capital, the interior of 
Africa, and returned empty-handed 
as they went. It abhors courts, 
camps, and cities; it strikes no root 
in palace nor in castle; and if more 
likely to turn up in a cottage-garden, 
who has yet discovered the humble 
plot of ground on which it grows? 

Nevertheless, undeterred by warn- 
ing, example, and the experience of 
repeated failures, human nature 
relaxes nothing of its persevering 
quest. I have seen a dog persist in 
chasing swallows as they skimmed 
along the lawn; but then the do 
had once caught a wounded bird, 
and was therefore acting on an as- 
sured and tried experience of its 
own. Ifyou orI had ever found one 
four-leaved shamrock, we should be 
justified in cherishing a vague hope 
that we might some day light upon 
another. 

The Knights of the Round Table 
beheld with their own eyes that 
vision of the Holy Vessel, descend- 
ing in their midst, which scattered 
‘those steel-clad heroes in all direc- 
tions on the adventure of the San- 
greal; but perhaps the very vows 
of chivalry they had registered, the 
very exploits they performed, ori- 
ginated with that restless longing 
they could not but acknowledge in 
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common with all mankind for pos- 
session of the four-leaved shamrock. 
* And better he loved, that monarch bold, 
On venturous quest to ride 
In mail and plate, by wood and wold, 
‘Than with ermine trapped and cloth of gold, 
In princely bower to bide. 
The bursting crash of a foeman’s spear, 
As it shivered against his mail, 
‘Was merrier music to his ear 
Than courtier’s whispered tale. 
And the clash of Caliburn more dear, 
When on ‘hostile casque it rung, 
Than all the lays to their monarch’s praise 
The harpers of Reged sung. 
He loved better to bide by wood and river 
Than in bower of his dame Queen Guenever; 
For he left that lady, so lovely of cheer, 
To follow adventures of danger and fear. 
And little the frank-hearted monarch did wot 
That she smiled in his absence on brave Laun- 
celot.’ 


Oh! those lilting stanzas of Sir 
Walter’s, how merrily they ring on 
one’s ear, like the clash of steel, the 
jingling of bridles, or the measured 
cadence of a good steed’s stride! 
‘We can fancy ourselves spurring 
through the mé/ée after the ‘sefless 
stainless’ king, or galloping with 
him down the grassy glades of 
Lyonesse on one of his adventurous 
quests for danger, honour, renown 
—and—the four-leaved shamrock. 

Obviously it did not grow in the 
tilt-yards at Caerleon or the palace 
gardens of Camelot; nay, he had 
failed to find it in the posy lovely 
Guenevere wore on her bosom. 
Alas! that even Launcelot, the 
flower of chivalry, the brave, the 
courteous, the gentle, the sorrowing 
and the sinful, must have sought for 
it there in vain. 

Every bedy begins life with a four- 
leaved shamrock in view, an ideal of 
his own, that he follows up with 
considerable wrong-headedness to 
the end. Such fiction has a great 
deal to answer for in the way of dis- 
appointment, dissatisfaction, and 
disgust. Many natures find them- 
selves completely soured and dete- 
riorated before middle age, and why? 
Because, forsooth, they have been 
through the garden with no better 
luck than their neighbours. I started 
in business, we will say, with good 
connections, sufficient capital, and 
an ardent desire to make a fortune. 
Must I be a saddened, morose, 
world-wearied man because missing 
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that unaccountable rise in mule- 
twist, and taking the subsequent 
fall in grey shirtings too late, I have 
only realised a competency, while 
Bullion, who didn’t want it, made at 
least twenty thou.? Or I wooed 
Fortune as a soldier, fond of the 
profession, careless of climate, pro- 
digal of my person, ramming my 
head wherever there was a chance 
of having it knocked off, ‘sticking 
to it like a leech, sir; never missing 
aday’s duty, by Jove! while other 
fellows were getting on the staff, 
shooting up the country, or going 
home on sick leave.’ So I remain 
nothing but an overworked field- 
officer, grim and grey, with an en- 
larged liver, and more red in my 
nose than my cheeks, while Dawdle 
is a major-general commanding in a 
healthy district, followed about by 
two aides-de-camp, enjoying a lucra- 
tive appointment with a fair chance 
of military distinction. Shall I 
therefore devote to the lowest pit of 
Acheron the Horse Guards, the War 
Office, H.R.H. the Commander-in- 
Chief, and the service of Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen? How many brief- 
less barristers must you multiply 
to obtain a Lord Chancellor, or even 
a Chief Baron? How many curates 
go toa bishop? How many village 

ractitioners to a fashionable doctor 
in a London-built brougham? Suc- 
cess in every line, while it waits, to 
a certain extent, on perseverance 
and capacity, partakes thus much 
in the nature of a lottery, that for 
one prize there must be an incalcu- 
lable number of blanks. 

I will not go so far as to say that 
you should abstain from the liberal 
professions of arts or arms, that you 
should refrain from taking your 
ticket in the lottery, or in any way 
rest idly in mid-stream, glad to 


* Loose the sail, shift the oar, let her float down 
Fleeting and gliding by tower and town,’ 


but I ask you to remember that the 
marshal’s baton can only be in one 
conscript’s knapsack out of half a 
million; that wigs and mitres, and 
fees every five minutes, fall only to 
one in ten thousand ; that although 
everybody has an equal chance in 
the lottery, that chance may be de- 
scribed as but half a degree better 
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than the cipher which represents 
zero. 

There is an aphorism in every- 
body’s mouth about the man who 
goes to look for a straight stick in 
the wood. Hollies, elms, oaks, ashes, 
and alders he inspects, sapling after 
sapling, in vain. This one has a 
twist at the handle, that bends a 
little towards the point; some are 
too thick for pliancy, some too thin 
for strength. Several would do very 
well but for the abundant variety 
that affords a chance of finding 
something better. Presently he 
emerges at the farther fence, having 
traversed the covert from end to 
end, but his hands are still empty, 
and he shakes his head, thinking he 
may have been over-fastidious in his 
choice. A straight stick is no easier 
to find than would be a four-leaved 
shamrock. ; 

The man who goes to buy a town 
house or rent a place in the country 
experiences the same difficulty. Up- 
stairs and downstairs he travels, in- 
specting kitchen-ranges, sinks and 
sculleries, attics, bedrooms, bou- 
doirs, and housemaids’ closets, till 
his legs ache, his brain swims, and 
his temper entirely gives way. In 
London, if the situation is perfect, 
there is sure to be no servants’ hall, 
or the accommodation below-stairs 
leaves nothing to be desired, but he 
cannot undertake to reside so far 
from his club. These difficulties 
overcome, he discovers the butler’s 
pantry is so dark no servant of that 
fastidious order will consent to stay 
with him a week. In the country, 
if the place is pretty the neighbour- 
hood may be objectionable: the rent 
is perhaps delightfully moderate, 
but he must keep up the grounds 
and pay the wages of four gardeners. 
Suitable in every other respect, he 
cannot get the shooting, or if no 
such drawbacks are to be alleged, 
there is surely a railway through 
the park, and no station within five 
miles. Plenty of shamrocks grow, 
you see, of the trefoil order, green, 
graceful, and perfectly symmetrical. 
It is that fourth leaf he looks for, 
which creates all his difficulties. 

The same with the gentleman in 
search of a horse, the same with 
Colebs in search of a wife. If tho 
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former cannot be persuaded to put 
up with some little drawback of 
action, beauty, or temper, he will 
never know that most delightful of 
all partnerships, the sympathy ex- 
isting between a good horseman and 
his steed. If the latter expects to 
find a perfection really exist, which 
he thinks he has discovered while 
dazzled by the glamour surrounding 
a man in love, he deserves to be 
disappointed, and he generally is. 
Rare, rare indeed, are the four- 
leaved shamrocks in either sex; 
thrice happy those whom Fate per- 
mits to win and wear them even for 
a day! 

What is it we expect to find? 
In this matter of marriage more 
than in any other our anticipations 
are so exorbitant that we cannot be 
surprised if our ‘come-down’ is 
disheartening in proportion. 

* Where is the maiden of mortal strain 
That may match with the Baron of Triermain? 
She must be lovely, constant, and kind, 
Holy and pure, and humble of mind,’ &c, 


(How Sir Walter runs in my head 
to-night.) Yes, sho must all 
this, and possess a thousand other 
good qualities, many more than are 
enumerated by Jago, so as never to 
descend for a moment from the 
pedestal on which her baron has 
set her up. Is this indulgent? is 
it even reasonable? Can he expect 
any human creature to be always 
dancing on the tight-rope? Why 
is Lady Triermain not to have her 
whims, her temper, her fits of ill- 
humotr, like her lord? She must 
not indeed follow his example and 
relieve her mind by swearing ‘a 
good, round, mouth-filling oath, 
therefore she has the more excuse 
for feeling at times a little captious, 
a little irritable, what she herself 
calls a little cross. Did he expect 
she was an angel? Well, he often 
called her one, nay, she looks like it 
even now in that pretty dress, says 
my lord, and she smiles through 
her tears, putting her white arms 
round his neck so fondly that he 
really believes he has found what he 
bee till they fall out again next 
@, 


Men are very hard in the way of 
exaction on those they love. All 
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‘take’ seems their motto, and as 
little ‘give’ as possible. If they 
would but remember the golden 
rule and expect no more than should 
be expected from themselves, it 
might be a better world for every- 
body. I have sometimes wondered 
in my own mind whether women do 
not rather enjoy being coerced and 
kept down. I have seen them so 
false to a kind heart, and so fond of 
a cruel one. Are they slaves by 
nature, do you conceive, or only 
hypocrites by education? I sup- 
pose no wise man puzzles his head 
much on that subject. They are all 
incomprehensible, and all alike! 

‘How unjust!’ exclaims Bones, 
interrupting me with more vivacity 
than usual. ‘ How unsupported an 
assertion, how sweeping an accusa- 
tion, how unfair, how unreasonable, 
and how like aman! Yes, that is 
the way with every one of you; 
disappointed in a single instance, 
you take refuge from your own want 
of judgment, your own mismanage- 
ment, your own headlong stupidity, 
in the condemnation of half the 
world! ‘You open a dozen oysters, 
and turn away disgusted because 
you have not found a pearl. You 
fall an easy prey to the first woman 
who flatters you, and plume your- 
self on having gained a victory with- 
out fighting a battle. The fortress 
80 easily won is probably but weakly 
garrisoned, and capitulates ere long 
to a fresh assailant. When this has 
happened two or three times, you 
veil your discomfiture under an 
affectation of philosophy and vow 
that women are all alike, quoting 
perhaps a consolatory scrap from 
Catullus— 


“Quid levius plum&? pulvis. Quid pulvere? 
ventus. 
Quid vento? mulier. Quid muliére? nihil?” 


But Roman proverbs and Roman 
philosophy are unworthy and delu- 
sive. There zs a straight stick in 
the wood if you will be satisfied 
with it when found ; there 7s a four- 
leaved shamrock amongst the her- 
bage if you will only seek for it 
honestly on your knees. Should 
there be but one in a hundred wo- 
men, nay, one in a thousand, on 
whom an honest heart is not thrown 
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away, it is worth while to try and 
find her. At worst, better be de- 
ceived over and over again than 
sink into that deepest slough of de- 
pede in which those struggle who, 

use their own trust has been 
outraged, declare there is no faith 
to be kept with others; because 
their own day has been darkened, 
deny the existence of light.’ 

‘You speak feelingly,’ I observe, 
conscious that such unusual ear- 
nestness denotes a conviction he will 
get the worst of the debate. ‘You 
have perliepe been more fortunate 
than the rest. Have you found her, 
then, this hundredth woman, this 
prize, this pearl, this black swan, 
glorious as the phoenix and rare as 
the dodo? Forgive my argumen- 
tum ad hominem, if I may use the 
expression, and forgive my urging 
that such good fortune only fur- 
nishes one of those exceptions which, 
illogical people assert, prove the 
rule” There is a vibration of his 
teeth wanting only lips to become a 
sneer, while he replies— 

‘In my own case I was not so 
lucky, but I kept my heart up and 
went on with my search to the 
end.’ 

‘Exactly, I retort in triumph; 
‘you, too, spent a lifetime looking 
for the four-leaved shamrock, and 
never found it afterall. But I think 
women are far more unreasonable 
than ourselves in this desire for the 
unattainable, this disappointment 
when illusion fades into reality. 
Not only in their husbands do they 
expect perfection, and that too in 
defiance of daily experience, of ob- 
vious incompetency, but in their 
servants, their tradespeople, their 
carriages, their horses, their rooms, 
their houses, the dinners they eat, 
and the dresses they wear. With 
them an avowal of incapacity to re- 
concile impossibilities stands for 
wilful obstinacy, or sheer stupidity 
at best. They believe themselves 
the victims of peculiar ill-fortune if 
their coachman gets drunk, or their 
horses go lame; if milliners are 
careless or ribbons unbecoming; if 
chimneys smoke, parties fall through, 
or it rains when they want to put on 
a new bonnet. They never seem to 
understand that every “if” has its 
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“but,” every pro its con. My old 
friend Mr. Bishop, of Bond Street, the 
Democritus of his day (and may he 
live as long!), observed to me many: 
years ago, when young people went 
mad about the polka, that the new 
measure was a type of everything 
else in life, “What you gain in 
dancing you lose in turning round.” 
Is it not so with all our efforts, all 
our undertakings, all our noblest 
endeavours after triumph and suc- 
cess? In dynamics we must be 
content to resign the maximum of 
one property that we may preserve 
the indispensable minimum of an- 
other, must allow for friction in 
velocity, must calculate the windage 
of a shot. In ethics we must ac- 
cept fanaticism with sincerity, exag- 
geration with enthusiasm, over-cau- 
tion with unusual foresight, and a 
giddy brain with a warm, impulsive 
heart. What we take here we must 
give yonder, what we gain in dancing 
we must lose in turning round! 
‘But no woman can be brought 
to see this obvious necessity. For 
the feminine mind nothing is im- 
practicable. Nota young lady eat- 
ing bread and butter in the school- 
room but cherishes her own vision 
of the prince already riding through 
enchanted forests in her pursuit. 
The prince may turn out to be a 
curate, a cornet, or a count, a duke, 
or a dairy-farmer, a baronet or a 
blacking-maker, that has nothing to 
do with it. Relying on her limit- 
less heritage of the possible, she 
feels she has a prescriptive right to 
the title, the ten thousand a year, 
the matrimonial prize, the four- 
leaved shamrock. Whatever else 
turns up she considers herself an 
ill-used woman for life, unless all 
the qualities desirable in man are 
found united in the person and for- 
tunes of her husband; nay, he must 
even possess virtues that can scarce 
possibly coexist. He must be hand- 
some and impenetrable, generous . 
and economical, gay and domestic, 
manly but never from her side, wise 
yet deferring to her opinion in all 
things, quick-sighted though blind 
to any drawbacks or shortcomings 
in herself. Above all, must he be 
superlatively content with his lot, 
and unable to discover that by any 
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means in his matrimonial venture, 
what he gained in dancing he has 
lost in turning round!” 

‘I declare to you I think if Ursi- 
dius* insists on marrying at all, 
that he had better select a widow ; 
at least he runs at even weights 
against his predecessor, who, being 
@& man, must needs have suffered 
from human weakness and human 
infirmities. The chances are that 
the dear departed went to sleep 
after dinner, hated an open carriage, 
made night hideous with his snores 
‘under the connubial counterpane, 
and all the rest of it. A successor 
can be no worse, may possibly ap- 
pear better; but if he weds a maiden, 

e has to contend with the female 


ideal of what a man should be! and= 


from such a contest what can accrue 
but unmitigated discomfiture and 
disgrace ? 

‘Moreover, should he prove pre- 
eminent in those manly qualities 
women most appreciate, he will find 
that even in those they prefer to 
accept the shadow for the substance, 
consistently mistaking assertion for 
argument, volubility for eloquence, 
obstinacy for resolution, bluster for 
courage, fuss for energy, and haste 
for speed. 

‘On one of our greatest generals, 
remarkable for his gentle, winning 
manner in the drawing-room as for 
his cool daring in the field, before 
he had earned his well-merited ho- 
nours, I myself heard this verdict 
pronounced by a jury of maids and 
matrons, “ Dear! he’s such a quiet 
creature, ’m sure he wouldn't be 
much use in a battle!’ No; give 
them Parolles going to recover his 
drum, and they have a champion 

* “Cogitat Ursidius, sibi dote jugare 

puellam, 
Ut placeat domino, cogitat Ursidius.’ 
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and a hero exactly to their minds, 
but they would scarcely believe in 
Richard of the Lion-Heart if he held 
his peace and only set his teeth hard 
when he laid lance in rest. 

‘Therefore it is they tug so un- 
mercifully at the slender thread that 
holds a captive, imagining it is by 
sheer strength the quiet creature 
must be coerced. Some day the 

ull is harder than usual, the thread 

reaks, and the wild bird soars away, 
free as the wind down which it sails, 
heedless of lure and whistle, never 
to return to bondage any more. 
Then who so aghast as the pretty, 
thoughtless fowler, longing and re- 
morseful, with the broken string in 
her hand? 

‘She fancied, no doubt, her pri- 
soner was an abnormal creature, 
rejoicing in ill-usage; that because 
it was docile and generous it must 
therefore be poor in spirit, slavish 
in obedience, and possessing no will 
of its own. She thought she had 
found a four-leaved shamrock, and 
this is the result! 

‘But I may talk for ever and end 
where I began. Men you may con- 
vince by force of argument, if your 
logic is very clear and your exam- 
ples or illustrations brought fairly 
under their noses; but with the 
other sex, born to be admired and 
not instructed, you might as well 
pour water into a sieve. Can you 
remember a single instance in which 
with these, while a word of entreaty 
gained your point forthwith, you 
might not have exhausted a folio of 
argument in vain ?” 

He thinks for a minute and then 
answers deliberately, as if he had 
made up his mind— 

‘I never knew but one woman 
who could understand reagon, and 
she wouldn’t listen to it? 


Qin 
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‘BONES AND I;’ OR, THE SKELETON AT HOME, 
By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ DIGBY GRAND, ‘ THE INTERPRETER,’ ‘ THE GLADIATORS,’ ETO. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
RUS IN URBE. 


‘Rome Tibur Amem, ventosus, 
Tibure Romam!’ quoth the Latin 
satirist, ridiculing his own foibles, 
like his neighbour's, with the laugh- 
ing, half-indulgent banter that 
makes him the pleasantest, the 
chattiest, and the most companion- 
able of classic writers. How he 
loved the cool retirement of his 
Sabine home, its grassy glades, its 
hanging woodlands, its fragrant 
breezes wandering and whispering 
through those summer slopes, rich 
in the countless allurements of a 
landscape that— 

‘Like Albunea’s echoing fountain, 
All my inmost heart hath ta’en ; 
Give me Anio’s headlong torrent, 
And Tiburnus'’ grove and hills, 
And its orchards sparkling dewy, 
With a thousand wimpling rills,’ 
as Theodore Martin translates his 
Horace, or thus, according to Lord 
Ravensworth— 
‘Like fair Albunea’s sybil-haunted hall, 

By rocky Anio’s echoing waterfall, 

And Tibur’s orchards and high-hanging wood, 

Reflected graceful in the whirling flood.’ 


His lordship, you observe, who 
can himself write Latin lyrics as 
though he had drunk with Augustus, 
and capped verses with Ovid, makes 
the second syllable of Albunea long ; 
and a very diffuse argument might 
be held on this disputed quantity. 
Compare these with the original, 
and say which you like best— 


«Quam domus Albunee resonantis, 
Et preeceps Anio ac Tiburni lucus et uda 
Mobilibus pomaria rivis.’ 

By the way, nobody who has not 
endeavoured to render Latin poetry 
into English can appreciate the 
vigour and terseness of the older 
language. Here are six lines in the 
one version and four in the other. 
required to translate three of the 
original, perhaps without producing 


after all so full a meaning or s0 
complete a picture. 

Nevertheless and notwithstanding 
his poetical predilections for the 
country, Horace, like many other 
people, seems of his two homes to 
have always preferred the one at 
which he was not. An unhappy 
prejudice little calculated to enhance 
a comfort and content of daily 
ife. 

Had he settled anywhere in the 
neighbourhood of our hermitage 
here, he need not have accused 
himself of this fickle longing, which 
he denounces by the somewhat 
ludicrous epithet of ‘ ventose.’ He 
might have combined the advan- 
tages of town and country, alter- 
nating the solitude of the desert 
with the society of his fellow-men, 
blowing the smoke out of his lungs 
while inhaling the fresh breezes off 
the Serpentine, stretching his own 
limbs and his horses’ by walks and 
rides round Battersea, Victoria, and 
Hyde Parks. 

If you look for rus in urbe, where 
will you find it in such perfection 
as within a mile of the Wellington 
Statue in almost any direction you 
please to take? If you choose to 
saunter on a hot June day towards 
the Ranger’s Lodge, or the powder 
magazine, I could show you a spot 
from which I defy you to see houses, 
spires, gas-towcrs, or chimneys, 
anything, indeed, but grecn grass 
and blue sky, and towering elms 
motionless, in black massive shade, 
or quivering in golden gleams of 
light. A spot where you might lie 
and dream of nymph and faun, 
woodgod and satyr, Daphne pur- 
sued by Phoebus, Actwon flying 
before Diana, of Pan and Syrinx 
and Echo, and all the rustic joys of 
peaceful Arcady —or of elves and 
brownies, fair princesses and cruel 
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monsters, Launcelot, Mordred, and 
Carodac, Sir Gawain the courteous 
with his ‘ lothely ladye,’ the com- 
promising cup, the misfitting man- 
tle, all the bright pageantry, quaint 
device, and deep tender romance 
that groups itsclf round good King 
Arthur and the Knights of his 
Round Table, or of Thomas the 
Rhymer as he lay at length under 
the ‘ linden tree,’ and espied, riding 
towards him on a milk-white palfrey, 
a dame so beautiful, that he could 
not but believe she was the mother 
of his lord, till undcceived by her 
own confession, he won from her 
the fatal gift of an unearthly love. 
And here, perhaps, you branch off 
into some more recent vision, some 
dream of an elfin queen of your 
own, who also showed you the path 
to heaven, and gave you an insight 
into the ways of purgatory, ere she 
beckoned you down the road to 
Fairyland, that leads—ah! who 
knows where? From this seques- 
tered nook you need not walk a 


~ bow-shot to arrive at the sea-board 


of the Serpentine; and here, should 
there be a breath of air, if you have 
any taste for yachting, you may in- 
dulge it to your heart’s content. 
The glittering water is dotted with 
craft of every rig and, under a cer- 
tain standard, of almost every size. 
Yawls, cutters, schooncrs, barques, 
brigs, with here and there a three- 
masted ship. Ona wind and off a 
wind, close-hauled and tree, rolling, 
pitching, going about, occasionally 
missing stays, and only to be ex- 
tricated from the ‘ doldrums’ by a 
blundering, over-eager water-dog; 
the mimic fleet on its mimic ocean 
carries out its illusion so com- 
pletely that you can almost fancy 
the air off the water feels damp to 
your forehead and tastes salt upon 
your lips. 

An ancient mariner who frequents 
the beach below the boat-house 
feels, I am convinced, thoroughly 
persuaded that his occupation is 
strictly professional, that he is him- 
self a necessity, not of amusement, 
but business. He will tell you 
that when the wind veers round 
like that, ‘ suddenways, off Ken- 
sington Gardens, you may look out 
for squalls;’ that ‘last Toosday 
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was an awful wild night, and some 
on ’em broke from their moorings, 
afore he could turn out. The 
“ Bellerophon,” bless ye, was as nigh 
lost as could be, and that there 
“ Water Lily,” the sweetest thing as 
ever swam—she sprang her boom, 
damaged her bowsprit, and broke 
her nose. He was refitting all 
Wen’sday, he was, up to two o’clock, 
and a precious job he had!’ 

Every one who constantly ‘ takes 
his walks abroad,’ in the Great 
City, becomes a philosopher in spite 
of himself, of the Peripatetic School, 
no doubt, but still a philosopher; 
so you sympathise mildly with tho 
mariner’s troubles; for to you. no 
human interests are either great or 
small, nor does one pursuit nor 
person bore you more than another. 
You hazard an opinion, therefore, 
that the ‘ Water Lily’ is somewhat 
too delicate and fragile a craft to 
encounter boisterous weather, even 
on such an inland sea as this, and 
find, to your dismay, that so inno- — 
cent an observation stamps you in 
his opinion as not only ignorant, 
but presumptuous. He considers 
her both * wholesome,’ as he calls 
it, and ‘ weatherly,’ urging on you 
many considerations of sea-worthi- 
ness, such as her false keel, her 
bulwarks, her breadth of beam, and 
general calibre. ‘ Why, she’s seven- 
and-twenty,’ says he, rolling a pep- 
permint lozenge round his tongue, 
just as a real seaman turns a quid; 
‘now look at the “Sea-sarpent” lying 
away to the eastward yonder, just 
beyond the point where the gravel’s 
been washed adrift. She's fifty- 
two, she is, but I wouldn’t trust 
her, not in lumpy water, you know, 
like the schooner. No. If Iwasa 
building of one now, what I call, 
for all work and all weathers, thirty 
would be my mark, or from that to 
thirty-five at the outside!’ 

‘ Thirty-five what? Tons?’ you 
ask, a little abashed and feeling 
you have committed yourself. 

‘Tons!’ he repeats, in a tone of 
intense disgust—‘ tons be blowed! 
hinches! I should have thought 
any landsman might ha’ knowed 
that—h’ inches!’ and lurching sulk- 
ily into his cabin under the willow- 
tree, disappears to be seen no more, 
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Later, when September has begun 
to tinge the topmost twigs with 
gold, and autumn, like a beautiful 
woman, then indeed, at her loveliest, 
who is just upon tho wane, dresses 
in her deepest colours, and her 
richest garments, go roaming about 
in Kensington Gardens, and say 
whether you might not fancy your- 
self a hundred miles from any such 
evidences of civilization as a pillar- 
post or a cab-stand. 

It was but the other day, I 
sauntered through the grove that 
stands nearest the Uxbridge Road, 
and while an afternoon mist limited 
my range of vision and deadened 
the sounds of traffic on my ears, I 
could hardly persuade myself that 
in less than five minutes I might if 
I liked make the thirteenth in an 
omnibus. 

Alone? you ask—of course I 
was. Yet, stay, not quite alone, for 
with me walked the shadow, that, 
when we have learned to prefer 
solitude to society, accompanies us 
in all our wandcrings, teaching us, 
I humbly hope, the inevitable lesson, 
. permanent. and precious in propor- 
tion to the pain with which the 
poor scholar gets his task by heart. 

Well—I give you my word, the 
endless stems, the noiseless solitude, 
the circumscribed horizon reminded 
mo of those forest ranges in North 
America that stretch interminable 
from the waters of the St. Ann's 
and the Batsicon, to the wild waves 
breaking dark and sullen on the 
desert sea-board of Labrador. 

I am not joking. I declare to 
you I was once more in mocassins, 
blanket-coat, and bonnet-rouge, with 
an axe in my belt, a pack on my 
shoulders, and a rifle in my hand, 
foliowing the track of the trcbor- 
gons* on snow-shoes, in company 
with Thomas, the French Canadian, 
and Francois, the Half-breed, and 
the Huron Chief with a name I 
could never pronounce, that neither 
I, nor any man alive can spell. Ah! 
it was a merry life we led on those 
moose-hunting expeditions, in spite 
of hard work, hard fare, and, on 
occasion, more than a sufficiency of 

* A narrow board, on which provisions, 
&c., are packed, to be dragged through the 
woods on these expeditions in the snow, 
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tho discomfort our retainers called 
expressively misére. There was a 
strange charm in the marches 
through those silent forests, across 
those frozen lakes, all clothed alike 
in their winter robe of white and 
diamonds. There was a bold, free, 
joyous comfort in the hole we dug 
through a yard and a half of snow, 
wherein to build our fire, boil our 
kettle, fry our pork (it is no use 
talking of such things to you, but I 
was going to say, never forget a 
frying-pan on these expeditions; it 
is worth all the kitchen-ranges in 
Belgravia), to smoke -our tobacco, 
ay, and to take our rest. 

There was something of swect 
adventurous romance in waking at 
midnight to see the stars flash like 
brilliants through the snow-en- 
crusted branches overhead, won- 
dering vaguely where and why and 
what were all those countless worlds 
of flame. Perhaps to turn round 
again and dream of starry eyes in 
the settlements, then closed in 
sleep, or winking drowsily at a 
night-light, while the pretty watcher 
pondered, not unmindful of our- 
selves, pitying us, it may be, couch- 
ing here in the bush and thinking 
in her ignorance how cold we were! 

‘Then when we reached our hunt- 
ing-ground and came up with our 
game at last, though truth to tell, 
the sport as sport was poor enough, 
there was yet a wild delightful 
triumph in overtaking and slaying 
a gigantic animal that had never 
seen the face of man. The chase 
was exciting, invigorating, bracing ; 
the idea grand, heroic, Scandinavian. 


«An elk came out of the pine-forest ; 

He snuffed up east, he snuffed up west, 
Stealthy and still; 

His mane and his horns were shaggy with snow, 

I laid my arrow across my bow, 
Stealthily and still ; 

The bow-string rattled—the arrow flew, 

And it pterced his blade-bone through and 

through, 

Hurrah! 

I sprang at his throat like a wolf of the wood, 

And I dipped my hands in the smoking blood, 
Hurrah !’ 


Kingsley had not written ‘ Hypatia’ 
then. Kingsley never went moose- 
hunting in his life. How could he 
80 vividly describe the gait and bear- 
ing of a forest-elk stalking warily, 
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doubtfally, yet with a kingly pride 
through his wintry haunts? Pro- 


bably from the instinctive sense of | 


fitness, the intuition peculiar to 
poets, that enabled him to feel 
alike with a fierce Goth sheltering 
in his snow-trench, and a soft, se- 
ductive southern beauty, languish- 
ing, lovely and beloved, in spite of 
dangerous impulses and tarnished 
fame, in spite of wilful heart, reck- 
less self-abandonment, woman weak- 
ness, and the fatal saffron shawl. 

T tell you that I could not have 
been more completely alone in 
Robinson Crusoe’s island than I 
found myself here within a rifle- 
shot of Kensington Palace, during 
a twenty minutes’ walk, to and fro, 
up and down, threading the stems 
of those tall, metropolitan trees; 
nor when my solitude was at last 
disturbed could I find it in me to 
grudge the intruders their share of 
my retreat. More especially as they 
were themselves thoroughly uncon- 
scious of everything but their own 
companionship, sauntering on, side 
by side, with murmured words, and 
loving looks, and steps that dwelt 
and lingered on the path, because 
that impossible roses seemed spring- 
ing into bloom beneath their very 
feet, and that for them Kensington 
Gardens were indeed as the gardens 
of Paradise. 

I knew right well for me the 
mist was gathering round, ghostly 
and damp and chill. It struck 
through my garments, it crept 
about my heart, but for these, 
thank God! the sky was bright as 
a Midsummer noon. They were 
basking in the warmth and light of 
those gleams that come once or 
twice in a life-time to remind us of 
what we might be, to reproach us, 
perhaps, gently for what we are. 
‘They did not speak much, they 
laughed not at all. Their conver- 
sation seemed a little dull, trite, and 
commonplace, yet I doubt if either 
of them has forgotten a word of it 
yet. It was pleasant to observe 
how happy they were; and I am 
sure they thought it was to last for 
ever. Indeed, I wish it may! 

But the reflections of a man on 
foot are to those of a man on horse- 
back as the tortoise to the hare, 
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the mouse to the lion, tobacco to 
opium, chalk to cheese, prose to 
poetry. 


* As moonshine is to sunshine, and as water is to 
wine.’ 


Get into the saddle, leap on a 
thoroughbred horse if you have 
got one. Never mind his spoiling 
you for every other animal of meaner 
race, and come fora ‘spin’ up the 
Ride from Hyde Park Corner to 
Kensington Gate, careful only to 
steady him sufficiently for the safety 
of Her Majesty’s subjects, and the 
inquisition, not very rigorous, of 
the policemen on duty. For seven 
months in the year at least this is 
perhaps the only mile and a half in 
England over which you may gallop 
without remorse for battering legs 
and feet to pieces on the hard 
ground. Away you go, the breeze 
lifting your whiskers from the very 
roots (I forgot, you have no 
whiskers, nor indeed would such 
superfiluities be in character with 
the severe style of your immortal 
beauty). Never mind, the faster 
you gallop the keener and cooler 
comes the air. Sit well down, just 
feel him on the curb, let him shake 
his pretty head and play with his 
bridle, sailing away with his hind 
legs under your stirrup-irons, free, 
yet collected, so that you could 
let him out at speed, or have him 
back in a canter within half a dozen 
strides; pat him lovingly just where 
the hair turns on his glossy neck 
like a knot in polished wood-work, 
and while he bends to meet tho 
caress, and bounds to acknowledge 
it, tell me that dancing is the poetry 
of motion if you dare! 

Should it not be the London 
season—and I am of opinion that the 
rus in urbe is more enjoyable to both 
of us at the ‘ dead time of year’ than 
during the three fashionable months 
—do not, therefore, feel alarmed that 
you will have the ride to yourself, 
or that if you come to grief there 
will be nobody to pick you up! 
Here you will meet some Life- 
Guardsman ‘taking the nonsense” 
out of a charger he hates; there 
some fair girl, trim of waist, blue of 
habit, and golden of chignon, giving 
her favourite ‘a breather,’ ready 
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and willing to acknowledge that 
she is happier, thus, speeding along 
in her side-saddle, than floating 
round a ball-room to Coote and 
Tinney’s softest strains with the 
best waltzer in London for a part- 
ner. 

But your horse has got his blood 
up, and you yourself feel that rising 
within, which reminds you of the 
merry youthful days, when every- 
thing in life was done, so to speak, 
atagallop. You long to havea /ark 
—you cannot settle down without a 
jump or twoat least. You look wist- 
fully at the single iron rail that 
guards the footway, but refrain: 
and herein you are wise. Neverthe- 
less, you shall not be disappointed ; 
you have but to jog quietly out of 
the Park, through Queen’s Gate, 
turning thereafter to your right, 
and within a quarter of a mile you 
shall find what you require. Yes, 
in good truth, our rus ix urbe, to be 
the more complete, is not without a 
little hunting-ground of its own. 
Mr. Blackman has laid out a snug 
enclosure, walled in on all sides and 
remote from observation, where man 
and horse may disport themselves 
with no more fear of being crowded 
and jostled than in Launde Woods or 
Rockingham Forest during the au- 
tumnal months. Here you will find 
every description of fence in minia- 
ture, neat and new and complete, like 
the furniture in a doll’s baby-house 
—a little hedge, a little ditch, a little 
double, and a very little gate, cun- 
ningly constructed on mechanical 
principles so as to let you off easily 
should you tamper with its top bar, 
the whole admirably adapted to en- 
courage a timid horse or steady a 
bold one. 

_ All this is child’s-play, no doubt 
—the merest child’s play, compared 
with the real thing. Yet there is 
much in the association of ideas, 
and a round or two over this mimic 
country cannot but bring back to 
you the memory of the merriest, 
ay, and the happiest, if not the 
sweetest moments of your life. 
Mounted, with a good start, in a 
grass country, after a pack of fox- 
hounds, there is no discord in the 
melody, no bitter in the cup—your 
keenest anxiety, the soundness of the 
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level water-meadow, your worst mis- 
giving the strength of the farther 
rail, the width of the second ditch. 
The goddess of your worship bids 
your pulses leap and your blood 
thrill, but never makes your heart 
ache, and the thorns that hedge the 
roses of Diana can only pierce skin- 


leep. 

Wasn’t it glorious, though you 
rode much heavier then than you 
do now,—wasn’t it glorious, I say, 
to view a gallant fox going straight 
away from Lilburne, Loatland Wood, 
Shankton Holt, John-o’-Gaunt, or 
any covert you please to name 
that lies in the heart of a good- 
scenting, fair-fenced, galloping coun- 
try? Yourself, sheltered and un- 
seen, what keen excitement to mark 
his stealing, easy action, gliding 
across the middle of the fields, nose, 
back, and brush, carried in what 
geometricians call a ‘right’ line, to 
lead you over what many people 
would call a ‘serious’ one! 
chorus ringing from some twenty 
couple of tcengues becomes sud- 
denly mute, and the good horse 
beneath you trembles with delight 
while the hounds pour over the 
fence that bounds the covert, scat- 
tering like a conjuror’s pack of 
cards, ere they converge in the form 
of an arrow, heads and sterns down, 
racing each other for a lead, and 
lengthening out from the sheer pace 
at which a burning scent enables 
them to drive along ! 

They have settled to it now. You 
may set to and ride without com- 
punction or remorse., A: dozen fields, 
as many fences,.a friendly gate, and 
they have thrown their heads up in 
alane. Half-a-score of sportsmen, 
one plastered with mud, and the 
huntsman, now come up; you feel 
conscious, though you know you 
are innocent, that fe thinks you 
have been driving them! You re- 
mark, also, that there is more red 
than common in the men’s faces 
and the horses’ nostrils, both seem 
to be much excited and a little 
blown. 

The check, however, is not of 
long duration. Fortunately, the 
hounds have taken the matter in 
hand for themselves, ere the only 
person qualified to do ro has had time 
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to interfere. Rarpsody, as he calls 
her, puts her nose down and goes off 
again at score. You scramble out of 
the lane, post-haste, narrowly es- 
caping a fall. Your horse has 
caught his wind with that timely 
pull. He is going as bold as a lion, 
as easy as a bird, as steady asa rock. 
You seem to have grown together, 
and move like one creature to that 
long swinging strido, untiring and 
regular as clock-work. A line of 
grass is before you, a light east 
wind in your face, two years’ condi- 
tion and the best blood of Newmar- 
ket in his veins render you confident 
of your steed’s enduring powers, 
while every field as he swoops over 
it, every fence as he throws it 
lightly behind him, convinces you 
more and more of his speed, mettle, 
and activity. What will you have ? 
The pleasures of imagination, at 
least, are unlimited. Shall it be 
two-and-twenty minutes up wind 
and to ground as hard as they can 
go? Shall it be thirty-five without 
another check, crossing the best of 
the Vale, and indulging the good 
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horse with never a pull till you land 
in the field where old Rhapsody with 
flashing eyes and bristles all on end, 
runs, into her quarry, rolling him 
over and herself with him, to be 
buried in the rush of her eager 
worrying followers? Would you 
prefer twelve miles from point to 
point, accomplished in an hour and 
a half, comprising every variety of 
country, every vicissitude of the 
chase, and ending only when the 
crows are hovering and swooping 
over a staunch, courageous, travel- 
wearied fox, holding on with failing 
strength but all-undaunted spirit 
for the forest that another. mile 
would reach but that he is never to 
see again. You may take your 
choice. Holloa! he has disap- 
peared !—he has taken refuge in his 
cupboard. Not even such askeleton 
as mine can sustain the exorcism of 
so powerful a spell as fox-hunting! 
So be it! Who-whoop! Gone to 
ground? I think wewill leave him 
there for the present. It is better 
not to dig him out! 
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‘BONES AND I; OR, THE SKELETON AT HOME. 
By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE, : 
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CHAPTER IX. 
HAUNTED. 


A HUNDRED years ago there 
was scarce a decent country- 
house in England or Scotland that 
did not pride itself on two advan- 
tages—the inexhaustible resources 
of its cellar and the undoubted re- 
spectability of its ghost. Whether 
the generous contents of the one had 
not something to do with the regu- 
lar attendance of the other, I will 
not take upon me to decide; but in 
those times hall, castle, manor- 
house, and even wayside inn were 
haunted every one. The phantoms 
used to be as various, too, as the 
figures ina pantomime. S.rains of 
unaccountable music sometimes 
floated in the air. Invisible car- 
tiages rolled into courtyards at 
midnight, and door-bells rang 
loudly, pulled by unearthly visitors, 
who were heard but never scen. If 
you woke at twelve o’clock you were 
sure to find a nobleman in court- 
dress, or @ lady in farthingale and 
high-heeled shoes, warming a pair 
of ringed and wasted hands at the 
embers of your wood-fire; failing 
these, a favourite sample of the 
supernatural consisted of some pale 
woman in white garments, with her 
black hair all over her shoulders 
. and her throat cut from ear to ear. 
In one instance I remember a 
posting-house frequented by the 
spirit of an ostler with a wooden 
leg; but perhaps the most blood- 
chilling tale of all is that which 
treats of an empty chamber having 
its floor sprinkled with flour to de- 
tect the traces of its mysterious 
visitant, and the dismay with which 
certain horror-stricken watchers 
saw footsteps printing themselves 
off one by one, on the level spotless 
surface—footsteps, plain and pal- 
pable, but of the Fearful Presence 
nothing more! 

4 As with houses in those, so is it 
with men in these days. Most of the 


people I have known in life were 
haunted: so haunted, indeed, that, 
for some the infliction has led at 
last to madness, though, in most 
instances, productive only of ab- 
stracted demeanour, wandering at- 
tention, idiotic cross-purposes, gc- 
neral imbecility of intellect, and, on 
occasion, reckless hilarity with 
quaint wild incoherent talk. These 
haunted head-pieces, too, get more 
and more dilapidated every day; 
but how to exorcise them, that is 
the difficulty! What spells shall 
have power to banish the evil spirit 
from its tenement, and lay it in the 
Red Sea ? if, indeed, that is the loca- 
lity to which phantoms should pro- 
perly be consigned. Haunted men 
are, of all their kind, the most un- 
happy; and you shall not walk 
along a london street without 
meeting them by the dozen. 

The dwelling exclusively on one 
idea, if not in itself an incipient 
symptom, tends to produce, ere 
long, confirmed insanity. Yet how 
many people have we seen going 
about with the germs of so fearful a 
calamity developing themselves into 
maturity! This man is haunted by 
hope, that by fear,—others by re- 
morse, regret, remembrance, desire, 
or discontent. Each cherishes his 
ghost with exceeding care and ten- 
derness, giving it up, as it were, 
room after room in the house, till 
by degrees it pervades the whole 
tenement, and there is no place left 
for a more remunerative lodger, 
healthy, substantial, and real. I 
have seen people so completely 
under the dominion of expectation, 
that in their morbid anticipation of 
the Future, they could no more 
enjoy the pleasures afforded by the 
Present than the dead. I have 
known others for whom the bright- 
est sunshine that ever shone was 
veiled by a cloud of apprehension, 
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lest storms should be lurking below 
their horizon the while, who would 
not so much as confess themselves 
happy because of a conviction such 
happiness was not to last,—and for 
whom time being—as is reasonable 
—only temporal could bring neither 
comfort nor relicf. It is rarer to 
find humanity suffering from the 
tortures of remorse, a sensation 
seldom unaccompanied, indeed, by 
misgivings of detection and future 
punishment; still when it does 
fasten on a victim, this Nemesis is 
of all others the most cruel and 
vindictive. Regret, however, has 
taken possession of an attic, in 
most of our houses, and refuses 
obstinately to be dislodged. Itisa 
quiet, well-behaved ghost enough, 
interfering but little with the ordi- 
nary occupations of the family, con- 
tent to sit in a dark corner weeping 
feebly and wringing its hands, but 
with an inconvenient and reprehen- 
sible tendency to emerge on special 
occasions of rejoicing and festivity, 
to obtrude its unwelcome presence 
when the other inmates are glad- 
dened by any unusual beauty of 
sight or sound. 

Discontent, perhaps, should hardly 
be dignified with the title of a ghost. 
He resembles rather those Brownies 
and Lubbers of northern supersti- 
tion, who, unsightly and even ludi- 
crous in appearance, were not yet 
without their use in performing the 
meaner offices of a household. If 
properly treated and never dragged 
into undue notice, the Brownie 
would sweep up the hearth, bring 
in the fuel, milk the cows, and take 
upon him the rough work generally, 
in an irregular, uncouth, but still 
tolerably efficient style. So perhaps 
a spirit of discontent, kept within 
proper bounds, may prove the un- 
suspected mainspring of much use- 
ful labour, much vigorous effort, 
much eventual success. The spur 
is doubtless a disagreeable instru- 
ment to the horse, and its misappli- 
cation has lost many a race ere now ; 
but there is no disputing that it can 
rouse into action such dull torpid 
temperaments as, thus unstimu- 
lated, would never discover their 
own powers nor exert themselves to 
do their best. 
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But I should draw a wide dis 
tinction between the discontent 
which instigates us to improve our 
lot, and the desire, the desiderium, 
the poisonous mixture of longing 
and sorrow, defiance and despair, 
which bids us only rend our gar- 
ments, scatter ashes on our heads, 
and sit down in the dust unmanly 
to repine. It is the difference be- 
tween the Brownie and the Fiend. 
Of all evil spirits I think this flast 
is the most fatal, the most accursed. 
We can none of us forget how our 
father Abraham, standing at his 
tent-door on the plains of Mamre, 
entertained three angels unawares. 
And we, too, his descendants, are 
always on the look out for the 
visitors from heaven. Do they ever 
tarry with any of us for more than 
a night’s lodging? Alas! that the 
very proof of our guest's celestial 
nature is the swiftness with which 
he vanishes at daybreak like a 
dream. But oftener the stranger 
we receive, though coming from 
another world, is not from above. 
His beauty, tindeed, seems angelic, 
and he is clad in garments of light. 
For a while we are glad to be de- 
ceived, cherishing and prizing our 
guest, the more perhaps for those 
very qualities which should warn us 
of his origin. So we say to him, 
‘Thou art he for whom we have 
been looking. Abide with us here 
for ever.’ And he takes us at our 
word. 

Henceforth the whole house be- 
longs to the ghost. When we go to 
dinner, he sits at the head of the 
table. Try to shame him away with 
laughter, and you will soon know 
the difference between mirth and 
joy. Try to drown him with wine. 
No. Don’t try that. It is too dan- 
gerous an experiment, as any doctor 
who keeps a private mad-house will 
tell you. Our duties we undertake 
hopelessly and languidly, because 
of his sneer, which seems to say, 
‘What is the use? Am TI not here 
to see that you reap no harvest from 
your labour, earn no oblivion with 
your toil?’ And for our pleasures— 
how can we have any pleasures in 
that imperious presence, under the 
lash of that cruel smile? 

Even if we leave our home and 
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walk abroad, in hope to free our- 
selves from the tenacious incubus, 
it is in vain. There is beauty in the 
outside world, quiet in the calm 
distant skies, 6 in the still sum- 
mer evening, but not for us—never 
more for us— 
*‘ Almost upon the western wave 

Rested the broad bright sun, 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 

Betwixt us and the sun.’ 


Ay, therein lurks our curse. We 
bear the presence well enough when 
cold winds blow and snow falls, 
or when all the landscape about is 
bleak and bare and scathed by bitter 
frosts. The cruel moment is that in 
which we feel a capability of enjoy- 
ment still left but for our affliction, 
a desire to bask in his rays, a long- 
ing to turn our faces towards his 
warmth— 

“When that strange shape drives suddenly 

Betwixt us and the sun.’ 


There is no exorciser from without 
who can help us. Alas! that we 
can so seldom help ourselves. The 
strength of Hercules could not pre- 
serve the hero from his ghastly 
fate. Our ghost is no more to be 
got rid of by main force than was 
Dejanira’s fatal tunic, clinging, blis- 
tering, wrapping its wearer all the 
closer, that he tore away the smart- 
ing flesh by handfuls. Friends will 
advise us to make the best of it, and 
no doubt their counsel is excellent 
though gratuitous, wanting indeed 
nothing but the supplementary in- 
formation, how we are to make the 
best of that which is confessedly at 
its worst. Enemies opine that we 
are weak fools, and deserve to be 
vanquished for our want of courage 
—an argument that would hold 
equally good with every combatant 
overpowered by superior strength ; 
and all the time the ghost that 
haunted us sits aloft, laughing our 
helplessness to scorn, cold, pitiless, 
inexorable, and always 
‘Betwixt us and the sun.’ 


If we cannot get rid of him, he 
will sap our intellects and’ shorten 
our lives; but thereis a spell which 
even this evil spirit has not power 
to withstand, and it is to be found 
in an inscription less imitated per- 
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haps than admired by the‘ monks of 
old.’ = 

‘ Laborere est orare, so runs the 
charm. Work and worship, and a 
stern resolve to ignore his presence, 
will eventually cause this devil to 
‘come out of the man.’ Not, be 
sure, till he has torn and rent him 
cruelly—not till he has driven him 
abroad to wander night and day 
amongst the tombs, seeking rest, 
poor fevered wretch, and finding 
none, because of his tormentor—not 
till, in utter helplessness and sheer 
despair, stunned, humbled, and 
broken-hearted, the demoniac has 
crept feebly to the Master’s feet, 
will he find himself delivered from 
his enemy, weary, sore, and wasted, 
but ‘ clothed, and in his right mind.’ 

Amongst the many ghost stories 
I have read there is one of which I 
only remember that it turned upon 
the inexplicable presence of a win- 
dow too much in the front of a 
man’s house. This individual had 
lately taken a farm, and with it a 
weird, long-uninhabited dwelling 
in which he came to reside. His 
first care, naturally enough, was to 
inspect the building he occupied, 
and he found, we will say, two 
rooms on the second floor, each 
with two windows. ‘The rooms 
were close together, and the walls 
of not more than average thickness. 
It was some days ere he made 
rather a startling discovery. Re- 
turning from the land towards his 
own door, and lifting the eyes of 
proprietorship on his home, he 
counted on the second story five 
windows in front instead of four! 
The man winked and stared and 
wondered. Knowing he was not 
drunk, he thought he must be 
dreaming, and counted them over 
again—still with the same result. 
Entering his house, he ran up-stairs 
forthwith, and made a strict inves- 
tigation of the second floor. There 
were the two rooms, and there were 
the four windows as usual. Day 
after day he went through the same 
process, till by degrees his wonder 
diminished, his apprehensions va- 
nished; his daily labour tired him 
so that he could have slept sound 
in a grave-yard, and by the time his 
harvest was got in, the subject 
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never so much as entered his 
head. 

Now this is the way to treat the 
haunted chamber in our own brain. 
Fasten its door, if necessary brick 
up its window. Deprive it of air 
and light. Ignore it altogether. 
When you walk along the passage 
never turn your head in its direction, 
no, not even though the dearest 
hope of your heart lies dead and 
cold within; but if duty bids you, 
do not shrink from entering—walk 
in boldly! Confront the ghost, and 
show it that you have ceased to 
tremble in its presence. Time after 
time the false proportions, once so 
ghastly and gigantic, will grow less 
and less—some day the spectre will 
vanish altogether. Mind, I do not 
promise you another inmate. While 
you live the tenement will probably 
remain bare and uninhabited; but 
at the worst an empty room is 
surely better than a bad lodger! It 
is difficult, you will say, thus to 
ignore that of which both head and 
heart arefull. Soitis. Very diffi- 
cult, very wearisome, very painful, 
yet not impossible! Make free use 
of the spell. Work, work, till your 
brain is so overwrought it cannot 
think, your body so tired it must 
rest or die. Pray, humbly, confid- 
ingly, sadly, like the publican, while 
your eyes can hardly keep open, 
your hands droop helpless by your 
side, and your sleep shall be sound, 
holy, unhaunted, so that with to- 
motrow’s light you may rise to the 
unremitting task once more. 

Do not hope you are to gain the 
victory in a day. It may take 
months. It may take years. Inch 
by inch, and step by step, the battle 
must be fought. Over and over 
again you will be worsted and give 
ground, but do not therefore yield. 
Resolve never to be driven back 
quite so far as you have advanced. 
Imperceptibly, the foe becomes 
weaker, while you are gaining 
strength. The time will come at 
last, when you can look back on 
the struggle with a half-pitying 
wonder that he could ever have 
made so good a fight. Do not then 
forget to be grateful for the aid you 
prayed so earnestly might be granted 
at your need; and remember also, 
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for your comfort, that the harder- 
won the victory, the less likely it is 
you will ever have to wage such 
cruel battle again. 

‘ Would it not be wiser,’ observed 
Bones, quietly, ‘never to begin the 
conflict? Not to take possession of 
the haunted house at all?” 

There is a pseudo- philosophy 
about some of his remarks that 
provokes me intensely. 

‘Would it not be wiser,’ I re- 
peated, in high disdain, ‘to sit on 
the beach than put out to sea, to 
walk a-foot than ride on horseback, 
to loll on velvet cushions in the gal- 
lery, than go down under shield into 
the lists, and strike for life, honour, 
and renown? No. It would zot be 
wiser. True wisdom comes from ex- 
perience. He who shrinks from con- 
tact with his fellow-men—who fears 
to take his share of their burdens, 
their sorrows, their sufferings is but 
a poor fool at best. He may be 
learned in the learning of the 
schools, but he is a dunce in all 
that relates to ‘‘the proper study of 
mankind ;” he is ignorant of human 
nature, its sorrows, its passions, its 
feelings, its hidden: vein of gold, 
lying under o, thick crust of selfish- 
ness and deceit ; above all, he knows 
nothing of his inmost heart, nothing 
of the fierce warlike joy in which a 
bold spirit crushes and tramples out 
its own rebellion—nothing of that 
worshipper’s lofty courage who 

“ Gives the first watch of the night 
To the red planet Mars,” 


who feels a stern and dogged pride 
in the consciousness that he 
“ Knows how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong.” 


No: in the moral as in the physical 
battle, though you be pinned to the 
earth, yet writhe yourself up against 
the spear, like the “grim Lord of 
Colonsay,” who, in his very death- 
pang, swung his clay:nore, set his 
teeth, and drove his last blow home. 

‘ Besides, if you are to avoid the 
struggle entirely, how are you ever 
to learn the skill of self-defence, by 
which a thrust may be parried or 
returned ? the art of tying an artery 
or stanching a wound? How are 
you to help others who cannot help 
yourself? Aman is put into this 
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world to do a certain share of the 
world’s work; to stop a gap in the 
world’s fencing ; to form a cog, how- 
ever minute, in the world’s machin- 
ery. By the defalcation even of the 
humblest individual, some of its 
movements must be thrown out of 
gear. The duty is to be got through, 
and none of us, haunted or un- 
haunted, ghost or no ghost, may 
shirk our share. Stick to your post 
like a Roman soldier during the 
watches of the night. Presently 
morning will come, when every 
phantom must vanish into air, every 
mortal confront that inevitable 
reality for which the dream we call 
a life-time is but a novitiate and a 
school. 


CHAPTER X. 
WEIGHT CARRIERS. 

Fifty years ago, when the burning 
of a bishop at Smithfield would 
scarce have created more sensation 
in clerical circles than a Ritualistic 
Commission or a Pan-Anglican 
Synod, our divines took their share 
of secular pastime far more freely 
than at present. It was the parson 
who killed his thirty brace of par- 
tridges, and this, too, with a flint- 
and-steel gun, over dogs of his own 
breaking, on the broiling 1st of Sep- 
tember. It was the parson who 
alone got to the end of that famous 
five-and-forty minutes from ‘The 
Church Spinneys’ when a large 
field were beat off to a man, and the 
squire broke his horse’s back. It 
was the parson who knew more 
about rearing pheasants, circum- 
venting wild ducks, otter-hunting, 
fly-fishing, even rat-catching, than 
any one else in the parish; and it 
was the parson, too, who sometimes 
took the odds about a flyer at New- 
market, and landed a good stake by 
backing his own sound ecclesiastical 
opinion. 

Concerning one of these racing 
divines I remember the following 
anecdote :— 

Returning from afternoon service 
on a Sunday, he happened to wit- 
ness a trial of speed between two 
of his schoolchildren. Unequally 
matched in size, the big boy, as was 
natural, beat the little one, but only 
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by a couple of yards. The parson 
stood still, watched them approv- 
ingly, and meditated. 

‘Come here,’ said he to the win- . 
ner. ‘Go into my study, and fetch 
me my big Bible.’ 

The urchin obeyed, and returned 
bearing a ponderous quarto volume. 
‘Now, continued his reverence, 
‘start fair, and run it over again.’ 

The competitors wished no better 
fun, and finished this time with a 
dead heat. 

‘Good boys! Good boys!’ said 
the parson, reflectively. ‘Ah! I 
thought the weight would bring you 
together.’ 

Yes; how surely the weight 
brings us together! How often 
have we not scen the universal 
handicap run out over the course of 
daily life? Someof us startso free, 
so lighthearted, so full of hope and 
confidence, expecting no less than 
to gallop in alone. Presently the 
weight begins to tell; the weight 
that we have voluntarily accepted, 
or the weight imposed on us by the 
wisdom of superior judgment. We 
labour, we struggle, we fail; we 
drop back to those whom we thought 
so meanly of as our competitors ; 
they reach us, they pass us, and 
though punishment be not spared, 
they gain the post at last, perhaps 
many, many lengths a-head! And 
even if we escape the disgrace of 
having thus to succumb, even if our 
powers be equal to the tax imposed 
on them, we are not to expect an 
easy victory; there is no ‘ winning 
in acanter’ here. Every effort tells 
on mettle, nerve, and spirits; on 
heart, body, and brain. We want 
them all, we summon them, we use 
them freely, and then, it may be 
within one stride of victory, comes 
the cruel and irretrievable break- 
down. 

Men, like horses, must be content 
to carry weight. Like horses, too, 
though some are far more adapted 
than others to the purpose, all learn 
in time to accommodate themselves, 
so to speak, in pace and action to 
their inevitable burden. How they 
fight under it at first! How eager, 
and irritable, and self-willed it 
renders them ; how violent and im- 
petuous, as if in haste to get the 
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whole thing over and done with. 
But ina year or two the back ac- 
customs itself to the burden; the 
head is no longer borne so high, the 
proud neck bends to the curb, and 
though the stride be shortened, the 
dashing, bird-like buoyancy gone 
for ever, a gentle, docile temper has 
taken its place, with sufficient cou- 
rage and endurance for all reason- 
able requirements left. Neither 
animal, indeed, is ever so brilliant 
again; but thus it is that both be- 
come steady, plodding, useful crea- 
tures, fit to perform honestly and 
quietly their respective duties in 
creation. 

We think we know a great deal in 
England of athletics, pedestrianism, 
and the art of training in general. 
It may astonish us to learn how a 
Chinese postman gets himself into 
condition for the work he has to do. 
The Celestials, it would appear, like 
meaner mortals, are extremely par- 
ticular, not to say fidgety, about the 
due transmission of their corre- 
spondence. Over that vast empire 
extend postal arrangements, con- 
ducted, I believe, as in our own 
country, by some mandarin of high 
rank, remarkable for their regularity 
and efficiency. The letters travel at 
a uniform rate of more than seven 
English miles an hour; and as they 
are conveyed by runners on foot, 
often through thinly-populated dis- 
tricts in which it is impossible to esta- 
blish frequent relays, the pedestrian 
capabilities of these postmen are of 
the greatest importance. This is how 
a Chinaman prepares himself to ac- 
complish his thirty miles in less 
than four hours. 

He has a quantity of bags con- 
structed, which he disposes over his 
whole person, like Queen Mab’s 
pinches. 

‘Arms, legs, back, shoulders, 
sides, and shins.” Into these he 
dribbles handfuls of flour before he 
starts for walking exercise, increas- 
ing the quantity little by little every 
day, till the bags are quite full, and 
he carries clinging to every part of 
his body several pounds of dead 
weight, nor considers himself fit for 
his situation till he can move under 
it with the freedom and elasticity of 
a naked man. He will then tell you 
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that, on throwing off his anes 
burden, he finds all his muscles so 
invigorated by their own separate 
labours, his strength so stimulated, 
his wind so. clear, his condition so 
perfect, that he shoots away over the 
plains, mountains, and tea-gardens 
of the Flowery Land less like John 
Chinaman with a letter-bag than an 
arrow from a bow. What would 
our old friend Captain Barclay, of 
peripatetic memory, say to sucha 
system as this? 

Idoubt if the Chinaman’s theory 
of training be founded on sound 
principles; but I am quite sure that 
in bearing our moral burden we 
cannot dispose it over too extended 
a surface, or in too many separate 
parcels. I see fathers of families 
carrying surprising weights, such as 
make the bachelor’s hair stand on 
end from sheer dismay, with a 
buoyancy of step and carelessness of 
demeanour only to be accounted for 
by an equal distribution of pressure 
over the entire victim. A man who 
has his own business to attend to, 
his domestic affairs to regulate, half 
adozen hungry children to feed, and 
a couple of poor relations or so to 
assist with sympathy, counsel, and 
occasional aid, finds no time to dwell 
upon any one difficulty, no especial 
inconvenience from any one burden, 
because each has its fellow and its 
counterpoise elsewhere. It is not 
only in pharmacy that the principle 
of counter-irritation produces bene- 
ficial results. A man with two 
grievances never pities himself so 
much as @ man with one; and aman 
with half adozen treats them all 
with a good-humoured indifference 
little removed from positive satis- 
faction. 

Some people even appear to glory 
in the multitude of their afflictions, 
as though the power to sustain so 
much ill-luck shed a certain re- 
flected lustre on themselves. I re- 
collect, long ago, meeting an old 
comrade hanging about the recruit- 
ing taverns in Westminster. The 
man was 8 clean, smart, active, 
efficient non-commissioned officer 
enough, with the average courage 
and endurance of the British dra- 
goon. <A year before I had partec 
with him, languid, unhappy, and 
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depressed, longing only to return to 
England, but not yet under orders 
for home. Now he looked cheerful, 
contented, almost radiant. I stopped 
to inquire after his welfare. 

‘I landed a fortnight ago, sir,’ 
said he, with something of triumph 
in his voice, ‘and a happy home I 
found waiting forme! I haven’ta 
friend or a relation left in the world. 
My father’s absconded, my mother’s 
dead, my brother-in-law’s ruined, and 
my sister gone into a madhouse!’ 

It sounded melancholy enough, 
yet I felt convinced the man reaped 
some unaccountable consolation 
from his pre-eminence in misfor- 
tune, admired his own endurance, 
and was proud of his power to carry 
80 heavy a weight. 

Custom, no doubt, in these as in 
all other inflictions, will do much to 
lighten the load. There is a train- 
ing of the mind, as of the body, to 
bear and to endure. With wear 
and tear the heart gets hardened 
like the muscles, and the feelings 
become blunted by ill-usage, just as 
the skin grows callous on an oars- 
man’s hands. There is someshadow 
of truth in the fallacious story of 
him who carried a calf every day 
till it became a cow. None of us 
know what we can do till we try, 
and there are few but would follow 
the example of the patient camel, 
and refuse to rise from the sand, if 
they knew how heavy a weight is to 
be imposed on them ere they can 
reach the longed-for diamond of 
the desert, gushing and glittering 
amongst the palms! It is fortunate 
for us that the packages are not all 
piled up at once. Little by little 
we accustom ourselves to the labour 
as we plod sullenly on with the 
tinkling caravan, ignorant, till too 
late to turn back, of the coming 
hardships, the endless journey, or 
the many times that cruel mirage 
must disappoint our fainting, thirst- 
ing spirits ere we reach the welcome 
resting-place where the cool spring 
bubbles through its fringe of ver- 
dure—where we shall drink our fill 
of those life-bestowing waters, and 
stretch ourselves out at last for 
long, unbroken slumbers under the 
een of a great rock in a weary 
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But the worst method of all in 
which to carry our load is to build 
it up on the pack-saddle so as to 
attract notice and commiseration. 
from those who travel alongside. 
The Turkish hamals, indeed, may 
be seen staggering about Constan- 
tinople under enormous bales of 
merchandise, twice the height and 
apparently three times the weight 
of the herculean bearer; but a 
Turkish hamal, notwithstanding his 
profession, ignores the meaning of 
a sore back, moral or physical. 
Other jades may wince, but under 
all circumstances, you may swear, 
his withers are unwrung. ‘To be 
sure, the first article of his creed is 
resignation. Fatalism lulls him like 
opium, though, kinder than that 
pernicious drug, it leaves no tor- 
ment of reaction to succeed its 
soothing trance. Hard work, hard 
fare, hard bed, hard words, hard 
lines in general, a tropical sun and 
the atmosphere of a jungle, it is all 
in the day’s work withhim! Back- 
sheesh he will accept with a smile if 
he can get it, or he will do without, 
consoling himself that it is kismet, 
for ‘ There is one God, and Mahomet 
is his prophet.’ With this philo- 
sopher, indeed, ‘a contented mind 
is a perpetual feast, otherwise how 
could he sustain his stalwart pro- 
portions on a morsel of black bread 
and a slice of water-melon? His 
dissipations, too, are mild as his 
daily meals. A screw of weak to- 
bacco, folded in a paper cigarette, 
wraps him in a foretaste of his anti- 
cipated paradise; a mouthful of 
thick, black, bitter coffee stands him 
in lieu of beer, porter, half-and- 
half, early purl, blue ruin, and 
dog’s-nose. Once a week, or may 
be once a month, he goes to the 
bath for two hours of uninterrupted 
enjoyment, emerging healthy, happy, 
refreshed, and clean as a new pin. 

Perhaps it is his frugal, temperate 
life, perhaps it is his calm, acqui- 
escent disposition, that enables him 
thus to carry weight so compla- 
cently. He never fights under it, 
not he! ‘Through the narrow lanes 
of Stamboul, across the vibrating 
wooden bridge of the Golden Horn, 
up the filthy stairs, not streets, of 
Pera, he swings along with regu- 
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lated step and snorting groans, de- 
livered in discordant cadence at 
each laborious footfall; but he car- 
ries his weight, that is the great 
point—he carries a great deal of it, 
and he carries it remarkably well— 
an example of humility and patience 
to the Christian who employs him, 
an object of comparison not much 
in favour of the latter, between the 
votaries of the Crescent and the 
Cross. 

When I protest, however, against 
making a display and a grievance 
of the load you have to bear, [am 
far from maintaining that you are 
to keep it a profound secret, and 
hide it away in unsuitable places 
under your clothes. A man can 
carry a hundredweight on his shoul- 
ders with less inconvenience than 
a few pounds about his heart. If 
you doubt this, order cold plum- 
pudding for luncheon and you will 
be convinced! A secret, too, is al- 
ways a heavy substance to take 
abroad with you, and your own 
seems to incommode you more than 
another's, probably because you are 
Jess indifferent about letting it fall. 
As for attempting to dance lightly 
along with the jaunty air of an un- 
weighted novice, be assured the 
effort is not only painful but ridi- 
culous. No! Never be ashamed of 
your burden, not even though your 
own folly should have clapped an 
additional half-hundred on the top 
of it. Get your shoulders well 
-under the heaviest part, walk as up- 
right as you can, but do not try to 
swagger; and if you have a friend 
who likes you well enough to give 
his assistance, let him catch hold at 
one end, and so between you move 
on with it the best way you can. 

Some packages grow all the 
lighter, like a contraband trunk at 
the Douane, for being weighed and 
examined, or, as our neighbours call 
it, ‘pierced and plumbed.’ Some 
again gather increased proportions 
when we enlarge upon them; but it 
is only those of which we dare not 
speak, those which no friend must 
seem to see, for which no brother 
must offer a hand, that sink our 
failing strength, that crush us down 

_ humbled and helpless in the mire. 
, There is but one place for such bur- 
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dens as these, and we never lay 
them there till we have tried every- 
thing else in vain; just as we offer 
the remnants of a life from which 
we expect no more pleasure, where 
we ought to have given all the pro- 
mise and vigour of our youth, or 
take an aching, hopeless, worn-out 
heart back to our only friend, as the 
crying child runs to its parent with 
a broken toy. 


‘ The ox toils through the furrow, 
Obedient to the goad ; 
The patient ass up flinty paths 
Plods with its weary load,’ 


says Macaulay in his glorious ‘ Lays 
of Ancient Rome,’ and something in 
the nature of both these animals fits 
them especially for the endurance 
of labour and the imposition of 
weight. It is well fora man when 
he has a little of the bovine repose 
of character, a good deal of the 
asinine thickness of skin and insen- 
sibility to hard usage. Such a dis- 
position toils on contentedly enough, 
obedient indeed to the goad so far 
as moderately to increase the staid 
solemnity of his gait, taking the 
flinty path and the weary load as 
necessary conditions of life, witha 
serene equanimity for which he has 
the philosophical example of the 
ass! The ways are rough, you 
know, and the journey long. De- 
pend upon it these animals arrive 
at its termination with less wear and 
tear, more safety, and even more 
despatch, than the sensitive, high- 
spirited, and courageous horse, 
wincing from the lash, springing to 
the voice, striving, panting, sweat- 
i straining every muscle to get 
home. : 

In the parable of the ‘ Ancient 
Mariner’—for is it not indeed the 
wildest, dreamiest, and most poetical 
of parables?—you remember the 
hopelessness of the weight he car- 
ried when 


‘ Instead of the cross the albatross 
About his neck was hung.’ 


It was not his misfortune, you see, 
but his crime that bore him down. 
Its consciousness lay far heavier on 
his spirit than did his after-punish- 
ment, when, weary and desolate, he 
wailed that he was 
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‘ Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide, wide sea, 
And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony.’ 


Tho saints, indeed, might not have 
heard him, how do we know about 
that? but he was heard neverthe- 
less, and thus he got rid of his bur- 
den to raise his head once more in 
the face of heaven. 

He looked upon beauty, nature, 
animate life, the wonders of the 
deep, the creatures of his Maker, 
and ‘ blessed them unaware!’ 

Enough. The hideous dream 
vanishes, the unholy spell is broken, 
and he cries exulting, 

‘That self-same moment I could pray, 
And from my neck so free 
The albatross fell off, and sunk 
Like lead into the sea.’ 


I sometimes think that women 
bear their burdens with less appa- 
rent struggle, less toil or complaint, 
than men; and this although they 
own more of the horse’s anxious 
temperament than the sluggish na- 
ture of the ox and the ass. If they 
have less ‘nerve’ than ourselves— 
less of the coolness which springs 
from itutional insensibility to 
danger, they have more of that 
mettlesome spirit which is some- 
times called ‘ pluck,’ that indomi- 
table courage which acknowledges 
no failure for defeat, which never 
sleeps upon its post, which can bear 
up bravely even against the sick- 
ness and depression of unremitting 
pain. It is proverbial that in all 
phases of mere bodily suffering they 
show twice the patience and twice 
the fortitude of the stronger sex; 
while who shall say how much of 
silent sorrow they can cherish and 
conceal in troubled hearts while 
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they go about their daily business 
with smiles on their gentle faces, 
with. a tranquil, staid demeanour 
seeming to chant in soft, harmo- 
nious cadence the watchword of 
All’s Well! 

Do you not think they, too, keep 
their favourite skeletons (far lcss 
perfect than yourself) hoarded, hid- 
den away, locked up, but not to be 
buried or forgotten for the worth of 
kingdoms? Do you suppose they 
never bring them out to be hugged, 
and fondled, and worshipped, and 
wept over ?— 


‘In the dead unhappy night, and when the rain 
is on the roof.’ 


Bah! It isa world of shams. If 
a woman is not a hypocrite she 
must be a stone! 

We should give them greater 
eredit though could we learn more 
of the weights they have to carry. 
But their training is known only to 
themselves; their trials come off in 
secret; the saddles they wear are 
jealously locked up, and they take 
care to keep the key! I think the 
reason they run so kindly is that 
they apply themselves very fre- 
quently to the last resource of the 
Ancient Mariner when he saw no 
escape from his punishment, when 
he was over-weighted with his curse. 

Iknow not: I only know that 
the quiet courage, the generous 
spirit, the untiring endurance with 
which they perform the journey of 
life is too generally ignored, unap- 
preciated, and thrown away. How 
often have we not seen a thorough- 
bred horse ridden by a butcher? a 
being little lower than an angel sub- 
mitting, gentle and patient, to a 
creature little higher than a brute. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
SHADOWS. 


* (NOMING events cast their sha- 

dows before,’ says a favourite 
adage of that proverbial’ philosophy 
which is often so quaint and truth- 
ful, sometimes so contradictory and 
far-fetched. In the present instance 
the maxim, I think, is contradicted 
by our individual convictions and 
general experience. For my own 
part I protest I am no believer in 
presentiments. That is a beautifal 
fiction of poetry, completely unsub- 
stantiated by the prosaic events of 
life, which represents the predestined 
sufferer as one who 


“Still treads the shadow of his foe,’ 


while the arm of the avenger, up- 
lifted though unseen, intercepts the 
light of heaven eré yet its blow de- 
scends. Poets, no doubt, lay their 
foundations on a basis of truth, but, 
as befits their profession, do not 
scruple to raise a superstructure in 
magnificent disproportion to the 
limits of their ground-plan. I will 
appeal to nine people out of every 
ten whose lot it has been to sustain 
severe affliction—and I think that is 
nearly nine-tenths of the human 


race—whether they have not found 
themselves staggered or prostrated 
by blows as sudden as they were 
overwhelming; whether the dagger 
has not always been a more deadly 
weapon than the sword, the marks- 
man behind the hedge a more fatal 
enemy than the battery on its emi- 
nence, the hidden reef a worse dis- 
aster than the adverse gale, and 
whether their hopes, their happiness, 
or their fortunes, have not failed 
them at the very moment when the 
false waves smiled serenely at the 
calm skies overhead— 


‘Like ships that on a summer sea’ 
Have gone down sailing tranquilly.’ 


No; these forthcoming shadows need 
not disturb our repose. They owe 
their origin neither to heart nor 
brain, but proceed from liver, and I 
should think must be quite unknown 
to him who ‘ lives on sixpence a day 
and earns it!’ 

What a life we should lead if we 
could look an inch before our noses! 
Of all curses to humanity the bit- 
terest would be the gift of foresight. 
I often think a man’s progress to- 
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wards his grave is like that of a 
sculler labouring up-stream, we will 
say from Richmond to Teddington 
Lock. By taking ihe established 
and conventional course he avoids 
collision with his kind and proceeds 
in comparative safety. By certain 


side-glances and general knowledge 


of the river, which we may compare 
to the warnings of experience and 
the reasonings of analogy, he ob- 
tains an inkling, far removed from 
certainty, of much approachin 
trouble to which his back is turned. 
By observing the track of his own 
boat rippling the surface many a 
yard astern, he learns to guide his 
course, just as he would correct his 
conduct by the lessons of the past. 
Now the stream runs hard against 
him, and he must work his way 
foot by foot with honest, unremit- 
ting toil. Now he shoots along 
through slack water, much to his 
own content and self-approval; but 
under no circumstances, however 
formidable, must he completely re- 
lax his efforts, for the current would 
soon float him back to the place 
from whence he came. Many a 
scene of beauty, many a lovely nook, 
and sunny Jawn, and fairy palace 
glides by him as he goes—fading, 
vanishing, shut out by the inter- 
vening point, to leave but a memory 
of their attractions, dispelled in turn 
by ever-recurring beauties of mea- 
dow, wood, and water. 

So he plods steadily on, accepting 
the labour, enjoying the pleasures 
of his trip, and nearing with every 
eae the haven he is to reach at 

t. 
However healthy and invigorating 
the toil, however varied and delight- 
ful the passage, I think he will not 
be sorry to arrive at Teddington 
Lock, there to ship his oars, moor 
his beat under the willows, and so, 
lulled by the murmur of the ever- 
flowing waters, with folded arms, 
upturned face, and eyes wandering 
drowsily heavenwards, fall peace- 
fully asleep. 

But the shadows which cross our 
path to our greatest deception and 
detriment are those for which we so 
willingly abandon the substances 
whereof they are but the fading 
phantoms, as the dog in the fable 
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dropped a piece of meat out of his 
jaws to snatch a like morsel from 
the other dog he saw reflected in 
the water. Every day men grasp 
at clouds as did Ixion, bartering 
eagerly for that which they know to 
be illusive the solid joys and ad- 
vantages of life. How many people 
in the possession of sufficient in- 
comes deprive themselves of com- 
mon comfort in an attempt to ap- 
pear richer and more liberal than 
they really are! How many forego 
the society of friends in which they 
find honest pleasure for that of mere 
acquaintances with whom they have 
scarce a thought in common, be- 
cause the latter, perhaps themselves 
sacrificed to the same illusion, move 
in a higher and more ostentatious 
class of society! With one the sha- 
dow is a reputation for wealth, with 
another for ta:te. Here it is a house 
in Belgravia, there a villa on the 
Thames; sometimes a position in 
the county, a seat in parliament, or 
a peerage long dormant in a race of 
squires. 

Whatever it may be the pursuer 
follows it at the best speed he can 
command, finding, usually, that the 
faster he goes the faster it flies be- 
fore him; and when he comes up 
with it at last to enfold the phan- 


. tom in his longing embrace, behold! 


it crumbles away to disappointment 
in his very arms. 

I have seen Cerito dancing her 
famous shadow-dance; I have 
watched a child following its own 
retreating figure, lengthened to 
gigantic proportions in an afternoon 
sun, with shouts of wonder and de- 
light; I once observed, perbaps the 
prettiest sight of the three, a tho- 
roughbred foal gallop up to some 
park palings, to wince and scour 
away trom the distorted representa- 
tion of a race-horse it met there, in 
the wild, graceful freedom of a yet 
unbridled youth; and I have thought 
of the many shadows that lure us 
all, between the cradle and the 
grave, only to impose on us in their 
fullest signification the different 
sentiments of disbelief, dis-illusion, 
and disgust. When Peter Schlemihl 
made his ill-advised bargain with 
the devil, that shrewd purchaser 
quietly rolled up his victim’s sha- 
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dow and put it in his own pocket. 
When Michael Scott, in the com- 
of his education at Padua, 
ad mastered certain intricacies of 

the black art, his fellow-students 
observed to their consternation that 
while they walked in the college 
gardens with the wise north coun- 
tryman, 

* His form no darkening shadow cast 

Athwart the sunny wall.’ 


The first step in supernatural learn- 
ing, the first condition for the attain- 
ment of superhuman power, seems 
to have been the dismissal of so in- 
convenient and unmeaning an appur- 
tenance as a shadow. 

How many people have I known, 
and these not the least endearing 
and capable of their kind, over 
whose whole lives the shadow of a 
memory, though growing fainter 
day by day, has yet been dark 
enough to throw a gloom that the 
warmest rays of friendship and 
affection were powerless to dispel! 
Sometimes, indeed, that darkness 
seems dearer to them than the 
glories of the outer world; some- 
times, and this is the hardest fate of 
all, they cling to it the closer that 
they feel the illusion has been to 
them a more reliable possession 
than the reality. There is a world 
of tender longing, bitter experience, 
and sad, suggestive pathos in Owen 
Meredith’s lament— 

« How many a night ‘neath her window have I 
walked in the wind and the rain, 

Only to look on her shadow ficet over the 

lighted pane ! 

Alas! ‘twas the shadow that rested—’twas 

herself that fleeted, you see— 

And now | am dying—I know it! Dying—and 

where is she ?* 


The shadow he had worshipped so 
fondly was not more fleeting than 
the dream on which he had anchored 
a man’s honest hopes, aud wasted a 
man’s generous, unsuspecting heart. 

Then we see our shadows at points 
of view so peculiar to ourselves, in 
lights that so distort and disguise 
their proportions, it is no wonder 
if for us they become phantoms of 
formidable magnitude and over- 
powering aspect. The demon of 
the Hartz Mountains is said to be 
nothing more than the reflection or 
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shadow of the traveller’s own person, 
as seen under certain abnormal con- 
ditions of refraction against 2 morn- 
ing or evening sky. Such demons 
most of us keep of our own, and we 
take care never to look at them but 
at the angle which magnifies them 
out of all reasonable proportions. 
When you see mine and I yours, 
each of us is surprised at the im- 
portance attached to his spectral 
illusion by the other. Yours seems 
to me a diminutive and contemp- 
tible little devil enough; and doubt- 
less, although you never may have 
entertained a high opinion of my 
mental powers or moral force of 
character, both are fallen fifty per 
cent. in your estimation since you 
have been brought face to face with 
the bugbear by which they are over- 
ridden and kept down. If wecould 
but change shadows we should both 
of us get back into the sun. Alas! 
that all the magic art of Michael 
Scott himself would fail to effect 
such a trick of legerdemain. Alas! 
that we must bear as best we can, 
each for himself, the gloomy pre- 
sence that makes us so dull of cheer, 
so sad of countenance, and so cold 
about the heart. 

Men adopt a great many different 
methods to get rid of their respective 
shadows, approximating more or 
less to the conclusive plan of Peter 
Schlemihl aforesaid, who sold hisout- 
right to the devil. Some try to lose 
it amongst a crowd of fellow-crea- 
tures, all with the same familiar 
attendants of their own; others 
struggle with it in solitude, and find 
themselves halting and maimed after 
the conflict, like him who wrestled 
of old with the angel at Penuel 
‘until the breaking of the day.’ 
One thinks to stifle his tormentor 
in business, another to lull him with 
pleasure, a third to drown him in 
wine. None of these remedies seem 
to answer the purpose desired. Blue 
books, bankers’ books, betting-books 
are unable to break the spell; over 
the pages of each he throws the all- 
poets gloom. Neither is he to 

worsted by the gleam of many 
candles flashing only less brightly 
than the sparkle of Beauty’s jewels 
and the lustre of her soft eyes in 
‘halls of dazzling light’ On the 
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-contrary, it is here that, may be 
from the force of contrast, he asserts 
‘his power with the greatest deter- 
mination, coming out, as is but 
‘natural, under the vivid glare thrown 
on him in a stronger and more un- 
compromising relief. To steep him 
in wine is often but to increase his 
dimensions out of all reasonable 
proportions, and af best only gets 
rid of him for a night that he may 
return in the morning refreshed and 
invigorated to vindicate his sove- 
reignty over the enfeebled rebel he 
controls. There are means of dis- 
pelling the darkness, no doubt, but 
I fear they are not to be found in 
the resources of study, certainly 
not in the distractions of dissipation 
nor the feverish delirium of vice. 
It must be a warm, genial, and un- 
usually generous disposition which 
is not warped and dwarfed by a 
-shadow cast upon it in youth, or 
indeed at any period of life; but 
for animate as for inanimate nature 
there are black frosts as well as 
white. The latter evaporate with 
the morning sun in light wreaths 
-of vapour and perhaps a few tears 
sparkling like diamonds, to be suc- 
ceeded by brilliant sunshine, un- 
clouded till the close of its short 
winter's day; the former, grim, grey, 
and lowering, parch and wither up 
‘the life of every green thing, draw- 
ing her shroud, as it were, over the 
cold, dead face of earth ere she is 
buried in the darkness of approach- 
ing night. 

It is hard upon youth to see its 
‘rosy morning overcast by the sha- 
-dow; but it has many hours yet to 
look forward to before noon, and 
can afford to wait for brighter wea- 
ther. Far more cruelly does age 
feel the withdrawal of that light it 
had trusted in to cheer its declining’ 
-day, a light it can never hope to 
welcome again, because long ere 
the shadow shall be withdrawn from 
‘the chilled and weary frame its sun 
will have gone down for ever into 
‘the ocean of eternity. 

People talk a great deal about 
that physical impossibility which 
they are pleased to term ‘a broken 
heart ;’ and the sufferer who claims 
‘their sympathy under such an ab- 
normal affliction is invariably a 
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young person of the gentler sex. 
I have no doubt in my own mind, 
nevertheless, that a severe blow to the 
fortunes, the self-esteem, the health, 
or the affections, is far more severely 
felt after forty than before thirty; 
and yet who ever heard of an elderly 
gentleman breaking his heart? Any- 
thing else you please, his word, his 
head, his waistcoat-strings, or even 
his neck, but his heart! Why, the 
assumption is ludicrous. If you 
consult the statistics of suicide, 
however, you will be surprised to 
find in how many instances this 
most reckless of crimes is committed 
by persons of mature age, though it 
is strange that those whose span in 
the course of nature is likely to be 
so short should think it worth while 
to curtail it with their own hand. 
There is another shadow, too, which, 
apart from all finer feelings of the 
heart or intellect, has a pernicious 
effect on our interests and welfare. 
It is cast by our own opaque sub- 
stances when we persist in an in- 
convenient attitude, commonly called 
‘standing in our own light.’ Parents 
and guardians, those who have the 
care of young people, generally are 
well aware of its irritating persist- 
ency and disagreeable consequences. 
It is provoking to find all your 
efforts thwarted by the very person 
on whose behalf they are made. 
After much trouble and the eating 
of more dirt than you can digest in 
comfort, you obtain for a lad a high 
stool in a counting-house, an ap- 
pointment to the Indian army, or 
a berth in a Chinese merchantman, 
fondly hoping that in one way or 
another he is provided for, and off 
your hands at last. But after a 
while behold him back again, like 
@ consignment of damaged goods! 
He has been too fast for the clerk- 
ship, too idle for the army, not sober 
enough for the sea. With a fine 
chance and everything in his favour, 
he ‘stood in his own light,’ and 
must abide by the gloom he has 
himself made. Or perhaps, though 
this is a rarer case, because women’s 
perceptions of their own interest 
are usually very keen, it is your 
Blanche, or your Rose, or your 


_ Violet who thus disappoints the 


magnificent expectations you have 
M2 
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founded on her beauty, her youth, 
her eyes, her figure, and her general 
fascinations. The peer with his un- 
encumbered estate and his own 
personal advantages would have 
proposed to a certainty, was only 
waiting for an opportunity—he told 
his sister so—when that last ten 
minutes at croquet with Tom, those 
half-dozen extra rounds in the cotil- 
lon with Harry, scared this shy 
bird from the decoy, and he went 
off to Melton in disgust. Rose, 
Blanche, or Violet ‘stood in her own 
light, and must be content for the 
rest of her career to burn tallow in- 
stead of wax. 

The shadows, however, which 
ladies preserve for their own private 
annoyance cast surprisingly little 
gloom over their pretty persons 
while they are before the world. A 
new dress, a coming ball, a race- 
meeting, or a pic-nic, are sufficient 
to dispel them at a moment’s notice; 
and though doubtless when these 
palliatives are exhausted, when they 
put their candles out at night, the 
darkness gathers all the thicker for 
its lucid interval of distraction, it 
is always something to have got rid 
of it even for an hour. 

That women feel very keenly no- 
body who knows anything about 
them can doubt. That they feel 
very deeply is a different question 
altogether. In some rare instances 
they may indeed be found, when the 
light they love is quenched, to sit, 
by preference, in darkness for ever- 
more; but as a general rule the 
feminine organization is thoroughly 
appreciative of the present, some- 
what forgetful of the past, and ex- 
ceedingly reckless of the future. 

For both sexes, however, there 
must in their course through life be 
shadows deep in proportion to the 
brilliancy of the sunshine in which 
they bask. ‘Shall we receive good 
at the hand of God,’ says Job, ‘and 
shall we not receive evil?’ thereby 
condensing into one pithy sentence 
perhaps the profoundest system of 
philosophy ever yet submitted to 
mankind. The evil always seems 
to us greater than the good, the 
shadows more universal than the 
sunshine; but with how little rea- 
son we need only reflect for a mo- 
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ment to satisfy ourselves. There is 
a gleam in which we often fondly 
hope to dispel our shadows, delu- 
sive as the ‘ will-o’-the-wisp,’ a light 
‘that never yet was seen on sea or 
shore,’ which is cruelly apt to lure 
us on reefs and quicksands, to guide 
us only to eventual shipwreck ; but 
there is also a glimmer, faint and 
feeble here, yet capable of dispelling 
the darkest shadows that ever cross 
our path, which if we will only fol- 
low it truthfully and persistently 
for a very brief journey, shall cheer 
us heartily and guide us stedfastly 
till it widens and brightens into the 
glory of eternal day. 


CHAPTER XII. 
GUINEVERE. 


Amongst all the works of our 
great poet, works in which criticism, 
searching diligently for flaws, dis- 
covers every day new beauties, 
surely this noble poem is the very 
crown and masterpiece. 

Compared even with the produc- 
tions of his own genius, Guinevere 
always scems to me like a statue in 
the midst of oil-paintings. So lofty 
is it in conception, so grand in treat- 
ment, so fair, so noble, so elevating, 
and yet so real. As the Californian 
digger in his ‘ prospect’ washes, and 
sifts, and searches, till from a mass 
of rubbish and impurities he sepa- 
rates the nugget of virgin ore, so 
from the lavish confusion of rich 
material to be found in that collec- 
tion of early romance called ‘La 
Morte d’Arthur’ the Laureate has 
wrought out a poem precious in its 
own intrinsic merit as the purest 
metal that was ever beaten into a 
crown of gold. One other has been 
over the same ground before him, 
the great magician who with a wave 
of his wand has created for us 
gleaming blade and glittering hau- 
berk, mail and plate, and managed 
steeds caparisoned, lances shivered 
to the grasp, sweet pale faces look- 
ing down on the mimic war beneath, 
and all the pomp, panoply, and 
prestige of an ideal chivalry, when 

‘The champions, armed in martial sort, 
Have thronged into the list, 
And but three knights of Arthur’s court 
Are from the tourney missed. 
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And still those lovers’ fame survives 
For faith so constant shown ; 
Tkere were two that loved their neighbours’ 
wives, 
And one that loved his own.’ 


Alas! that the very first of these 
in arms, in courtesy, in personal ad- 
vantages, and, but for the one foul 
blot, in honourable fame, should 
Shave been Lancelot de Lac, the 
ornament of chivalry. Alas! that 
the lady of his guilty love should 
have been that 


‘Flower of all the west and all the world,’ 


whose rightful place was on the 
bosom of ‘ the stainless king.’ 

Their fatal passion, that grew so 
insensibly in those fair May-days, 
long ago, when the pair 

« Rode under groves that looked a paradise 

Of blossom, over sheets of hyacinth, 

That seemed the heavens upbreaking thro’ the 

earth,’ 
has struck root now, deep, deep in 
the hearts of both, and spreading 
like the deadly upas-tree, has 
blighted every other sentiment and 
affection beneath its shade. There 
is no happiness for Lancelot with- 
out Guinevere, no sweetness in the 
breath of evening nor speculation in 
the stars of night, no gladness in 
the summer, no glamour in the 
greenwood, no glory in the day. 
Her whisper lurks in the hollow of 
his helmet when he shouts his war- 
cry, her image rouses his desire for 
fame and points his trusty lance. 
But for the keen, unholy stimulant 
his arm would be nerveless and his 
courage dull, while all the time 
‘ The great and guilty love he bare the queen, 
In battle with the love he bare his lord, 


: Hath marred his face, and marked it ere his 
time.’ 


Yes, there is retribution even here 
for the sweet, seductive sin. ‘The 
worm that dieth not, the fire that is 
not quenched,’ begin their work 
long ere the cup has been emptied 
of its tempting poison; and the one 
ws fiercer, the other burns 
leper, in proportion to the capa- 
bility of good from which the sin- 
ner has fallen—in proportion to the 
truth and tenderness of the tortured 
heart that seems meant for better 
things. 
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And Guinevere. Who can fathom 
that woman’s anguish, her shame, 
her self-reproach, her bitter, hope- 
less remorse, for whom the holy 
plighted love that should have made 
her shield, her honour, and her 
happiness through life, has been 
pierced, and shattered, and defiled 
by that other love which drags her 
to perdition, and to which she yet 
clings closer and closer with a 
warped instinct of womanly fidelity 
for the very sorrow and suffering it 
entails? The sense of personal de- 
gradation is perhaps the least of her 
punishment, for it is her nature 
when she loves to merge her own 
identity in another; but what of her 
children, if she have any? How 
can she bear the clear, guileless 
faces, the little hands clasped in 
prayer on her knee, the loving, 
trustful eyes of those simple be- 
lievers to whom she, the. sinner, is 
in the place of God? Many a 
woman, hesitating and hovering on 
the very brink of ruin, has been 
withheld by the tiny clasp of an in- 
fant’s hand. If that last chance 
should have failed her, such failure 
has been ever after the heaviest and 
least endurable of the penalties she 
has brought on herself. 
aoe ze any bechld she may 

8 e bitter pain of estrange- 
‘nant fom Rioe: es noes 
part and parcel of her being. What, 
then, of her husband? ‘The man 
whom once she believed she loved, 
who has cherished her, trusted her, 
given up for her sake many of the 
realities and all the illusions of life, 
whose care has surrounded her so 
constantly, every day and all day 
long, that, like the air she breathes, 
she can only be made sensible of its 
existence when withdrawn, whose 
indulgence was perhaps so unvaried 
as to escape notice, whose affection, 
expressed by deeds, not words, she 
has forgotten because it has not 
been repeated, like that other love, 
in burning whispers every hour. So 
she not only strikes him a deadly 
blow, such as his bitterest enemy 
would scarce deal in fair fight, but 
poisons her weapon besides, and 
leaves it sticking in the wound to 
burn and rankle and fester, that 
every passing hand in careless jest 
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or wanton outrage may inflict on 
him mortal agony at will. Once 
perhaps she was proud of that 
brave, kind face, which she could 
not imagine blanched by fear nor 
clouded with shame. Can she bear 
to think of it now, quivering at the 
chance allusion of every idle tongue, 
warped into agony, like that of a 
man shot through the lungs, when 
her own name is spoken, purposely 
or otherwise, by some impertinent 
gossip or some rancorous, ungene- 
rous foe? His sorrow has become 
a jest; that offence will soon pass 
away to make room for fresher 
scandal. His home is broken up; 
he can make himself another. The 
woman he loved has left him, yet 
there are plenty more as fond and 
fair ready to pity and console; but 
his trust is broken, and not even in 
an angel from heaven can he believe 
again. This is the worst injury of 
all. The strongest, the purest, the 
noblest of earthly motives to well- 
doing has failed him, and from 
henceforth the man is but a lamp 
without a light, a watch without a 
mainspring, a body without a soul. 
It is well for him now if he have 
some lofty aspiration, some great 
and generous object, to lift him out 
of his depth of sorrow, to rouse him 
from his apathy of despair. Thus 
only can he wrestle with the demon 
that has entered into his heart, thus 
only cast him out, and, trampling on 
him, so rise to a higher sphere than 
that from which he has been dragged 
down. In self-sacrifice and self- 
devotion he shall find the talisman 
to set him free, not at once, but, like 
other permanent results, gradually 
and in the lapse of time, so, mount- 
ing step by step and gaining strength 
as he ascends, he shall look down 
from the unassailable heights of for- 
giveness on the lesser souls that can 
never reach to wound him now— 
forgiveness, free, complete, and un- 
conditional as that which he himself 
pleads for from his God. 

And here it is that the character 
of Arthur, as drawn by Tennyson, 
exemplifies the noblest type of Chris- 
tianity, chivalry, and manhood with 
which we are acquainted in the 
whole range of fiction. Poetry has 
yet to disclose to us a more god- 
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like, more elevating sentiment than: 
the king’s pardon to his guilty and 
repentant wife. It breathes the- 
very essence of all those qualities 
which humanity, at best ‘a little 
lower than the angels,’ is ever 
striving unsuccessfully to attain. 
There is courage, abiding by the 
award of its own conscience and 
appealing to a higher tribunal than 
the verdict of its kind; there is 
contempt for consequences; there is. 
scrupulous, unswerving persistence: 
in the path of duty, such as consti- 
tutes the soldier and the hero; there- 
is large-hearted, far-seeing benevo- 
lence, that weighs its owa crushed 
happiness and blighted life but as- 
dust in the balance against the well- 
being of its fellows. Above all, 
there is that grand trust in a better 
world and an immortal identity, 
without which man, despite his 
strength of will and pride of intel- 
lect, were little superior to the 
beasts of the field. Such is the dia- 
pason, so to speak, of this mighty 
march of feeling—the march of an. 
unconquered spirit and a kingly 
soul; while through it all, ever pre- 
sent, though ever modulated and 
kept down, runs the wild, mournful 
accompaniment, the wail of a kindly, 
tortured heart, of a love that can 
never die— 

* And in thy bowers of Camelot or of Usk 

.Thy shadow still would glide from rocm to. 

Toom, 

And I should evermore be vext with thee, 

In hanging robe—or vacant ornament, 

Or ghostly footfall echoing on the stair. 

For think not, though thou wouldst not love- 

thy lord, 

Thy lord has wholly lost his love for thee. 

I am not made of such slight elements. 

Yet must I leave thee, woman, to thy shame.” 


How wonderful, how exhaustive,. 
and how practical seems the fa- 
miliarity of great poets with the 
niceties and workings of the human. 
heart! It has been said of them, 
prettily enough, that 
‘ They learn in suffering what they teach in song.’ 


God forbid! If it were so, their 
lot would indeed be unenviable; 
and what an eternity of torture 
would such a genius as Byron, or 
Shelley, or Tennyson himself have 
condensed into a single life! No, 
theirs must be rather the intuitive: 
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knowledge that springs from sym- 
pathy with all things, animate and 
inanimate, in summer and winter, 
in light and darkness, in sorrow 
and in joy—a sympathy receiving 
freely as it gives, and thus cozening 
them out of nine-tenths of their 
own private sorrows, which such 
finer temperaments as theirs would 
otherwise be too sensitive to endure. 
The wide scope of this sympathy, 
the facility with which genius can 
handle extreme contrasts of the 
same passion with equal skill, is, I 
think, finely exemplified in the two 
son of ‘Maud’ and ‘Guinevere.’ 
have already compared the latter 
to an exquisite piece of sculpture. 
The former seems to me like a wild, 
fanciful, highly-coloured painting, 
in which some true artist has 
striven to embody the unattainable 
conceptions of a dream. Wus ever 
colouring mixed on palette more 
vivid and glowing than this de- 
scription of a lover waiting for his 
mistress in her garden :— 
‘ There falls a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate ; 
. She is coming—my love—my dear 
She is coming—my life, my fate! 
The red rose cries, She {s near—she is near! 
The white rose weeps,—She is late! 
The larkspur listens —I hear—I hear! 
And the lily whispers,—I wait !’ 


Is there not in these lines, besides 
grace, sentiment, pathos, tender- 
ness, a wealth of pictorial fancy, 
such as Landseer -himself has not 
outdone in his magical representa- 
tion of clown and elves and stars 
and flowers grouped round Titania 
in Fairyland? 

As in ‘clear-faced Arthur’ is ren- 
dered the ideal dignity of love, so 
in Maud’s hapless suitor we find 
exemplified its mad enthusiasm and 
passion. With both, self is unhesi- 
tatingly sacrificed to the welfare of 
another. When the fatal shot has 
been fired, and the exile faces a 
foreign shore in utter hopelessness 
that he shall ever look on the face 
he loves again, the pity for himself 
that cannot but chill his sorrowing 
heart merges in anxiety and tender- 
ness for Maud. Even now—per- 
haps now more than ever—in grief, 
danger, and privation, his first 
thought flies to the idol for whom 
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he has built his life into a throne, 
that she may reign there unrivalled 
and supreme. May his be the 
shame, the sorrow, and the suffer- 
ing!—such is his wild, pathetic 
prayer—and let the treasure of his 
heart go free. If there be danger, 
let it lower round his unprotected 
head. If there be punishment, let 
him bear it for both! Ay, though 
she may never reward him for it, 
never even know it; for in this 
world these two are surely parted 
not to meet again. What of that? 
She is still his queen—his goddess— 
his love—the aim of his existence, 
the darling of his care. 
* Comfort her, comfort her, all things good, 
While I am over the sea; 
Let me and my passionate love go by, 
But speak to her all things holy and high, 
Whatever happen to me. 
Me and my harmful love go by, 
But come to her waking, or find her asleep,’ 
Powers of the height, powers of the deep, 
And comfort her though I die.’ 


Surely this is the pure, unadul- 
terated metal. Alas! that it should 
sometimes lack the glitter of the 
counterfeit which women grasp at so 
eagerly in preference to the true gold. 
So, in extremity of danger, shattered 
in battle against the chosen friend 
and .comrade whose treachery was 
only less galling to his noble heart 
than the disloyalty of his queen, 
beset by 

* The godless hosts 


Of heathen swarming o’er the Northern sea,’ 


stern old foes of himself and 

Christendom, erst by prowess of 

that ‘ glorious company, 
“ The Table Round, 

In twelve great battles ruining overthrown,’ 


now panting for reprisal and re- 
venge, menaced with open rebel- 
lion by a sister’s son, his army 
melting, his adherents failing, his 
sceptre sliding from his grasp, 
Arthur can yet provide tenderly 
and carefully for her safety who 
has brought down on him all this 
shame, ruin, and defeat. 
« And many more when Modred raised revolt, 
Forgetful of their troth and fealty, clave 
To Modred, and a remnant stays with me, 
And of this remnant will 1 leave a part— 
True men who love me still, for whom I live— 
To guard thee in the wild hour coming on; 
Lest but a hair of this low head be harmed. 
Fear not: thou shalt be guarded till my death.’ 
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Well might the Queen, when he 
had passe. from her sight for ever, 
reflect bitterly on the comparative 
mcrits of lover and husband, having, 
like all such women, proved to 
en of torture the devotion of 

yoth, 


*1 wanted warmth and colour, which I found 
In Lancelot. Now I sce thee what thou art— 
‘Thou art the highes:, and most human, too, 
Not Lancelot, nor anu:her.’ 


Could she but have seen him as 
he really was in the golden days 
long ago, when her court formed 
the centre of all that was bravest 
and fairest in the world of Christen- 
dom, when her life seemed one long 
holiday of dance and revel in the 
lighted halls of Camelot, of tilt and 
tournament and pageantry of mimic 
war, held in honour of her own 
peerless beauty, in the Lists of 
Caerleon, of horn and hound and 
rushing chase and willing palfrey 
speeding over the scented moors of 
Cornwall, or through the sunny 
glades of Lyonesse, of sweet May 
mornings when she went forth 
fresh and lovely, fairer than the 
very smile of spring, amongst her 
courtiers, all 


“Green-suited, but with plumes that mocked 
the may,’ 


to walk apart, nevertheless, with 
flushing cheek and eyes cast down, 
while she listened to iis whispers, 
whose voice was softer and sweeter 
than fairy music in her ears! Could 
she but have known then where to 
seek her happiness and find it! 
Alas! that we see things so dif- 
ferently in different lights and sur- 
roundings—in serge and velvet, in 
the lustre of revelry and the pale, 
cold grey of dawn, in black De- 
cember frosts and the rich glow of 
June. Alas! for us, that so seldom 
till too late to take our bearings, 
and avoid impending shipwreck, 
can we make use of that fearful 
gift described by another great poet 
as 

* ‘The telescope of truth, 
| Which strips the distance of its fantasies, 
; And brings life near, in utter nakedness, 

Making the cold reality too real!’ 


but still reality, and, as such, prefer- 
able to all the baseless visions of 
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fancy, all the glitter and glamour 
and illusion of romance. We mor- 
tals must have our dreams; doubt- 
less it is fur a good purpose that 
they are so fuir and sweet, that their 
duraticn is so short, the waking 
from them so bitter and forlorn. 
But at last most of us find ourselves 
disenchanted, weary, hopeless, me- 
mory-haunted, and secking sanc- 
tuary after all, like Guinevere, when 
Lancelot had gone 
«Bick to his land, but she to Almesbury 
Fled all night lung by glimmering waste and 
weld, 
And heard the spirits of the waste and weald 
BMioan as she ficd, ur thought she heard them 
moan,— 
And in herself she moaned—‘*Too late! too 
late !’"’ 


What a picture of desolation and 
despair! Mocking phantoms all 
about her, now jibing, now pitying, 
now goading her to the recklessness 
of despair. Before her, darkness 
uncheered by a single beacon, be- 
hind her, the sun of life and love 
gone down to rise no more, and, 
lifting helpless, hopeless eyes above, 
L‘ A blot in heaven, the raven flying high.’ 


Deep must be the guilt for which 
such hours as these are insufficient 
to atone! 

But the queen’s penance hath only 
just begun, for the black drop is not 
yet wrung out of her heart, and even 
in her cloister at Almesbury it is 
remorse rather than repentance that 
drives the iron into her soul. As it 
invariably does in moments of ex- 
treme feeling, the master-passion 
takes possession of her once more, 
and ‘ my Lancelot’ comes back in all 
his manly beauty and his devoted 
tenderness, so touching and so 
prized, that for him too it must make 
the sorrow of a life-time. Again, she 
sees him in the lists, best, bravest, 
and knightliest lance ofall the Round 
Table. Again, sitting fair and courtly 
and gentle among dames in hall, his 
noble face none the less winsome, be 
sure, to her, for that she could read 
on it the stamp of sorrow set there 
by herself as her own indelible seal. 

Again she tastes the bitter torture 
of their parting agony, and her very 
spirit longs only to be released that 
it may fly to him for ever, far away 
in his castle beyond the sea. 
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This, with true dramatic skill, is 
the moment chosen by the poet for 
the arrival of her injured, generous, 
and forgiving lord— 


; * While she brooded thus, 
: And grew half guilty in her thoughts again, 
There rode an armed warrior to the doors,’ 


And now comes that grand scene 
of sorrow and penitence and pardon, 
for which this poem seoms to me 
unequalled and alone. 

Standing on the brink of an un- 
certainty more ghastly than death, 
for something tells him that he is 
now to lead his hosts in his last 
battle, and that the unearthly powers 
to whom he owes birth; fame, and 
kingdom, are about to reclaim bim 
for their own, he stretches the hands 
of free forgiveness, as it were, from 
the other world. 

How short, in the face of doom so 
imminent, so inevitable, appears that 
span of life, in which so much has 
been accomplished! Battles have 
been fought, victories gained, a 
kingdom established, a bulwark 

‘raised against the heathen, an ex- 
ample set to the whole of Christen- 
dom, and yet it seems but yesterday 


« They found a naked child upon the sands 
Of wild Dundagtl by the Cornish sea, 
And that was Arthur.’ 


Now in the height of glory, in the 
fulfilment of duty, in the prime of 
manhood, such sorrows have over- 
taken him, as must needs whisper 
their prophetic warning that his 
task is done, and itis time to go. 
Where he sees not, cares not. True 
to himself and his knighthood, he is 
ready now, as always, to follow the 
pen of honour, wherever it may 
lead, and meet unflinching 


‘Death, or I know not what mysterious doom.’ 


Arthur, dethroned, ruined, heart- 
broken, mortally wounded, and un- 
horsed, will be no less Arthur than 
when on Badon Hill he stood 


* High on a heap of slain, from spur to plume, 
Red as the rising sun with heathen blood,’ 


and shouted victory with a great 
voice in the culminating triumph of 
his glory. 

For him too at this supreme 
moment the master-passion asserts 
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its sway, and even that great soul 
thrills to its centre with the love 
that has been wasted for half a life- 
time on her who is only now awaking 
to a consciousness of its worth. He 
cannot leave her for ever without 
bidding farewell to-his guilty queen. 
So riding through the misty night 
to the convent where she has taken 
refuge, he looks his last in this world 
on her from whom in his great loyalty 
of affection neither her past disgrace 
nor his own approaching death shall 
part him forever. With that instinct 
of pure love which clings to a belief 
in its eternity, he charges her to 
cleanse her soul with repentance and * 
sustain her hopes with faith, that 


‘ Hereafter in that world where all are pure 
We two may meet before high God, and thou 
Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine, and 

know 
I am thine husband.’ 


Thus, with all his soul flowing to 
his lips, this grand heroic nature 
blesses the guilty woman, grovelling 
in the dust, and moves off stately 
and unflinching to confront the 
doom of Fate. 

Then, true to the yearning nature 
of her sex, yearning ever with keenest 
longings for the lost and the impos- 
sible, Guinevere leaps to her feet, the 
tide of a new love welling up in her 
wayward heart, fierce, cruel, and ir- 
resistible because it must be hence- 
forth utterly hopeless and forlorn. 
With her own hand she has put 
away her own happiness; and what 
happiness it might have been she 
feels too surely now that no power 
on ba can ever make it hers 

ain 

Oh! for one word more from the 
kind, forgiving voice! Oh! for one 
look in the brave, clear, guileless 
face! But no. It is never to be. 
Never, never more! She rushes 
indeed to the casement, but Arthur 
is already mounted and bending 
from the saddle, to give directions 
for her safety and her comfort. 

* So she did not see the face, 
Which then was as an angel, but she saw— 
Wet with the mists and smitten by the 

lights— 

The dragon of the great Pendragon ship 
Blaze, making all the night a steam of fire. 
And even then he turned; and more and more 
The moon’s vapours rolling round the king, 
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Who seemed the phantom ofa giant in it, 
Enwound him, tuld by fuld, and made him 


gray 
And grayer, till himself became as mist 
Before her, moving ghostlike to his doom.’ 


‘I think I like it better without 
your explanations and remarks,’ 
observed Bones. ‘There is & 
proverb, my friend, about “refined 
gold,” and “the lily” that you 
would do well to remember. Hang 


To Natal Direct. 


it, man! do you think nobody under- 
stands or appreciates poetry but 


yourself ?” 

Perhaps I have over-aired him 
lately; but it seems to me that. 
Bones is a good deal ‘above him- 
self’ If I can only get him back 
into the cupboard, I have more than 
half a mind to lock him up for good 


and all.; 


The Piccadilly Papers. 


THE SCIENTIFIC IMAGINATION, 


Towards tho close of the long 
afternoon of the year there are 
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sundry Congresses which meet in 
deliberative conclave. First and 
chief of all is the British Associa- 
tion, which now for the space of 
forty years has wandered through 
our island, winning its way with 
hardship and difficulty to its fore- 
most place, and making an easy 
success possible to similar institu- 
tions. ‘The next popular gathering 
is that of the Social Science Con- 

ress, Which, though only about a 
fecade old, seems fairly established, 
and has had a prosperous session 
this year. No one is exactly certain 
that there is such a thing as a 
science of society, and there can be 
no doubt but the society requires 
more precision in tho way of defini- 
tion and limitation; still, it seeins to 
be fairly doing a fair work of its 
own. ‘The Church Congress, the 
youngest of these annuals, meets 
this year at Southampton, and 
Church Congresses bave shown 
themselves capable of an intense 
amount of energy and excitement. 
There are always a goodly amount 
of parsons at the meetings of the 
British Association, but the men of 
science hardly repay the compli- 
ment by any attendance at Church 
Congresses. If they did perhaps 
that long-standing feud between 
theology and science might stand a 
better chance of adjustment. Each 
Congress has its milder as well as 
its severer features; the social re- 
union, and flying excursions amid 
the mild lights and the richlandscape 
colouring of the autumn days. 

On the present occasion we simply 
concern ourselves with the British 
Association, and that only in a 
secondury way. The September 
meetings brought to a focus all the 
discoveries and speculations of con- 
temporary science; it gave a rough 
register of the year’s progress in 
science. Above all, it conspicuously 
revealed the intense anxicty and 
eagerness with which science 
searches into the secret of being, 
the problem of existence. This 
year there was no startling novelty 
in the scientific world; no fresh 
planet had been discovered, no 
further secrets had been revealed 
by the spectrum analysis. So the 
philosophers departed from the 
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ordinary groove. They forsook for 
a time the lines of exact science 
and wandered into the fairy world 
of imagination. Professor Tyndall 
took the scientific use of the ima- 
gination as the formal subject of 
his paper; and Professor Huxley, 
while he took a different subject, 
nevertheless affurded a very fine 
illustration of the subject treated 
by Professor Tyndall. We should 
remark that Professor Huxley, who 
was expected to be caustic and 
outrageous, was not outrageous at 
all, and appears to have made an 
excellent president. He and Pro- 
fessor Tyndall are most accomplished 
and eloquent expositors of science, 
and are able to bring scientific 
subjects before the public with an 
incisive force, clearness, and wealth 
of happy phrase that cannot be 
surpassed. Without wishing to 
ignore other great claims, we con- 
sider their two specches as the gems 
of the meeting—Profersor Tyndall’s 
effort was extraordinary—and we 
have given and we rccommend their 
repeated perusal. 

And then comes the question, 
What is the gist of it all? What 
in the infinite distance has our race 
really been, and what in the infinite 
future will be its ultimate destiny ? 
Must there be a demolition of all 
our most sa‘red belicfs, and some 
sort of reccnstruction on some 
scrt of scientitic hypothesis? And 
people get into a very unscientific 
state of mind, unscientific in the 
way of alarm, or disgust, or astonish- 
ment. Now there are a few sobering 
considerations which may well re- 
ceive a due application in these 
times of reckless controversy and 
speculation. In the first place, no 
sensible man can have any appre- 
hension respecting the advance of 
science, We would trust that even 
the odinm theologicnm is quite ex- 
tinct in that direction. We all owe 
an absolute devotion to truth. Even 
the imperial heathen Stoic conld 
say, ‘1 seek after truth, by which 
never yct was man injured ;’ and no 
rational being could use language 
more or less rational than this. 
Science means exact knowledge— 
proved and ascertained truth; and 
by the constitution of his nature a 
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man is obliged to accept the results 
of reason and evidence. But we 
are concerned now with the Scientific 
Imagination, which, be it observed, 
is a very different thing—possibly 
the most antagonistic thing in the 
world—to true science. These great 
philosophers are really at their 
gambols. Professor Tyndall, like 
the immortal Mr. Pickwick, is play- 
fully offering a back to Professor 
Huxley, who accepts the offer with 
the utmost avidity. We have to 
distinguish betwee. their play and 
their earnest. We must gratefally 
accept their science, we may listen 
with intense interest to their specu- 
lations, but we may remember how 
Sir Isaac Newton disliked ‘ feigned 
hypotheses,’ and we may refuse to 
believe them when they come into 
collision with propositions which we 
believe to be as substantially true as 
any of the propositions of exact 
science. 

One of those propositions which 
we regard as fixed truth is that not 
science only, but even the scientific 
imagination, cannot solve, even by 
the most far-sighted hypothesis, the 
essential problem of being. We 
can shift the difficulty back, stage 
after stage, but in the issue the ditti- 
culty confronts them still unsolved. 
There always crops up that ever- 
lasting difterence between develop- 
ment and creation. ‘Thus, when we 
have discussed whether light is 
caused by emission from luminous 
bodics, or from the vibrations of 
ether, the question still arises, 
Whence came the ether, or whence 
came the luminous bodies? Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, pursuing the nebular 
hypothesis of Laplace, believes that 
our earth was detached from a fiery 
nebula. ‘Then the question arises, 
Whence came that fiery cloud, in 
which all generation laid dormant? 
You may take the Darwinian hy- 
pothesis, and say that all nature 
came from some primordial germe, 
or say at once a single primordial 
germ—that protoplasm which is 
Huxley’s ultimate molecule of all 
life. Then comes the question, 
Whence came that protoplasm ? 
Professor Huxley did not hesitate 
to say that, if he looked back be- 
yond the abyss of geologically- 
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recorded time, he should expect to 
be a witness of the evolutions of 
living protoplasm from not-living 
matter. But then the question 
would arise, Whence came that not- 
living matter? And, indeed, the 
question must be carried even be- 
yond those limits. Whence came 
time.and spuce, and the conditions 
of development? What account 
shall we give of space? Who ‘laid 
its bottomless foundations and 
spread abroad its illimitable limits?’ 
Professor Huxley, in his theory of 
evolution, has now filled up his 
sketch of the genesisof man. In 
a previous work he has told us 
that the gorilla differs less from man 
than one man differs from another. 
He believes that man is a lineal 
descendant of the ape, a developed 
gorilla. He now tells us that the 
first living protoplasm probably 
resembled living fungi. His theory 
may therefore be concisely described 
as being that Man was first a mush- 
room, and afterwards a monkey. 
We wonder if this theory adumbrates 
that of Mr. Darwin’s approaching 
work on the origin of man. We are 
called upon to believe that man 
came from brute, or plant, or cell, 
or fiery cloud, and to ignore the 
belief that man was created by a 
Divine Maker after a Divine image. 
We do not discuss the theory, but 
even if we accept the theory we 
perceive that it is concerned with 
development and not with creation. 
Not even the imagination can reach 
so far as that. The process is 
unthinkable. In their attempts to 
solve the process the philosophers 
blow shining bubbles, which vanish 
atatouch. Then the ‘Times’ and 
the ‘Saturday Review’ read homilies 
on the unscientific character of that 
imaginative science, and science 
itself becomes discredited by the 
brilliant aberrations of her chosen 
sons, Even Professor Balfour com- 
plains of the geologists that they 
are rash in their statements, and 
still rasher in their hypotheses; 
while Sir William Thomson refuses 
to allow thein the immeasurable 
duration which they claim for the 
globe. . 

Then thero is another principle 
which we ought to bear in mind, 
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which we are afraid will hardly be 
conceded by Professor Tyndall as cer- 
tainly as he concedes that his fancy 


‘shrinks baffled from the original 


facts of creation. This is, that 
the world of mind is separated by 
the whole diameter of being from 
the world of matter. As George 
Herbert said, ‘ Man is one world, and 
hath another to attend him.’ The 
materialistic theory is that mind is 
a function of matter; the nobler 
theory is that all matter is made for 
mind. The dominant fact in the 
universe is the presence of thought. 
What would the material universe be 
without the intelligent thought that 
couldapprehend it? Evenif we could 
account for matter and structure, 
how are we to explain mind? But 
how are we to account for strac- 
ture? Can we suppose that millians 
of ages of sunlight could create the 
marvellous mechanism of the human 
eye, or countless vibrations of the 
shnoephers the marvellous mechan- 
ism of the human ear, and both in 
pairs? When we hear pleasant 
sounds we might as well assert that 
even Mozart’s music only belongs 
to & musical instrument, and had 
no presence in mind, as to assert 
that mental acts are only the func- 
tions of matter. You cannot con- 
struct the workman out of the 
workman’s tools. Wo do not say 
that this is Huxley’s theory, for he 
somewheredisowns materialism; but 
it is fearlessly asserted by such 
writers as Buchner, and is a fa- 
vourite tenet with leading members 
of the Antbropological Society. It 
is the fiery instinct of the human 
soul which overleaps all argument 
that mind is immaterial and im- 
mortal. But the heavy reserve of 
argument comes on surely and irre- 
sistibly in the rear. Our readers 
will find it in such writings as those 
by Mr. Stirling, whose ‘Secret of 
Hegel’ is the profoundest addition 
to tho literature of the last decade. 
Mr. Stirling somewhere corrccts a 
saying of Professor Huxley, that 
‘what consciousness is, we know 
not.’ He asserts that the mind, 
consciousness, is perfectly well 
known; we can test it under sen- 
sation, under perception, under 
reason, under emotion, under will. 
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‘I cannot admit that we do not 
iwow consciousness. On the con- 
trary, I think it is consciousness 
which we know best of all. Any- 
thing whatever can be known only 
in its manifested phenomena. Mat- 
ter itself is not known otherwise, 
avd —than consciousness — matter 
itself is no tknown bettcr.... Uni- 
versal history is the record of it, our 
daily life is the manifestation of it, 
and all our senscs are but transla- 
tions into it of the crass outward 
facts of sense... . Matter and mind 
aro for ever separated by the whole 
diameter of being, and we shall 
never be able to stretch between 
theta any hybrid of a bridge that, 
half matter and half mind, shall 
connect and explain both. The re- 
Jation between matter and mind 
must be explained in quite another 
than a physical matter.” Professor 
Tyndall quoted Kant’s fine saying 
that two things filled him with awe 
—the starry heavens, and the sense of 
moral responsibility in man. We 
cannot believe that this sense of 
moral responsibility, that the love 
and sorrow, the genius and the 
aspirations of man, were developed 
from the nebula, or are simply 
functions of the earthly perishable 
frame. 

Then there is another principle 
on which I desire to lay a firm 
grasp. This is the principle of the 
teleological argument, the argument 
from design. This is the argument 
deduced both from the immaterial 
mind and the material world. Even 
Mr. Mill allows that the argument 
from design is perfect. It is an 
argument which strengthens with 
every addition to our knowledge 
that science confers upon us. The 
more things we know, and the more 
that we know of the relations of 
things, the clearer docs this argu- 
ment come forth. When Galileo 
was charged with atheism, he took 
up a straw from the floor of his 
dungeon, and said that from that 
straw he conld demonstrate the 
existence of God. That able and 
enlightened surgeon of our own 
century, Sir Charles Bell, wrote a 
book on ‘The Hand,’ pointing out 
the marvels of its structure, its com- 
plex relations in its comparative 
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anatomy, and to the place of our 
organization in the universe. That 
argument is patent to every one 
save him who sees with eyes that 
see not and hears with ears that 
hear not. Nay, evenif we accept tie 
Darwinian theory of developmen’, 
we find Mr. Wallace, the true authoi 
of that theory, affirming that there 
has been a guiding benevolent Power 
presiding over that development; 
and we find a highly scientific 
writer in the ‘Quarterly Review’ 
declaring that the argument from 
design is by no means impugned by 
that theory, But though not an- 
tagonistic, we find that the Dar- 
winian theory receives great shocks, 
while the teleological argument re- 
ceives large additions. We find even 
Professor Tyndall complaining how 
heavily Dr. Darwin has drawn on 
the scientific tolerance of the age. 
To outsiders there appears to be 
something bewildering in the speca- 
lations of the Liverpool philoso- 
phers. They are not at agreement 
among themselves. Tyndall appears 
to blow hot and cold on the evolu- 
tion theory. Ie makes a remark- 
able statement to the effect that 
‘Spirit and matter have ever been 
presented to us in the rudest con- 
trast, the one all noble, the other as 
all vile We wonder where Pro- 
fessor Tyndall derived the notion 
that matter isall vile. It is certainly 
not the Christian notion, but that 
old Manichzean notion which Chris- 
tianity has done so much to dis- 
credit by teaching the sacredness of 
the human body. Hequoted Goethe’s 
celebrated saying in ‘Faust,’ that 
the whole created world is the 
living garment of the Deity. He 
might have quoted that Christian 
saying of John Henry Newman’s: 
‘Every breath of air, and every ray 
of light and heat, every beautiful 
prospect is, as it were, the skirts of 
their garments, the waving of the 
robes of those whose faces see God 
in heaven.’ This is a clear misap- 
rehension of Professor T'yndall’s. 
n his lectures, as also in Professor 
Hurxley’s, there is much to bewilder 
those who have received merely a 
popular cducation, without any 
rigorous mental training. Genesis, 
biogenesis, abiogenesis, xenogenesis, 
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are all bewildering phrases, that 
somehow seem pregnant with tre- 
mendous results; and men are 
astonished when they hear Dr. Tyn- 
dall talk of carting away a comet, 
and putting all the particles that 
make up the sky into a snuff-box. 
There may be much in all this, but 
we must have a clear line between 
science and the scientific imagina- 
tion. It has been well said, re- 
specting the great problem of life, 
that ‘any one who will keep a little 
hay in a basin for forty-eight hours, 
or dissolve one of the little black 
grains which appear on diseased 
wheat, and examine the liquid 
through a good microscope, may 
behold the narrow field over which 
this controversy has raged.’ The 
question is whether we agree with 
M. Pasteur, the great chemist, whose 
authority has been so constantly 
evoked, that life is always due to 
the awakening of vital germs, or 
whether we think with the pby- 


sicist, M. Ponchet—the same, we. 


believe. who speaks of the develop- 
ment of morality in cats and dogs— 
that chemical molecules, by juxta- 
position, may produce living crea- 
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tures. The mechanical theory at 
present appears to be discredited ; 
but in fact we are not able, with our 
faculties, to advance the theory of 
evolution from the region of the 
scientitic imagination to the region 
of scientific truth. 

In the mean time I take my stand 
upon my three principles, which rest 
upon as firm a basis as any scientific 
truths, and which illimitably trans- 
cend any hypotheses of the scien- 
tific imagination. The first is, which 
the Liverpool philosophers con- 
fossed, that any theory of evolution 
deals only with devolopment, and 
cannot solve the enigma of crea- 
tion. The second is, that there is 
a world of mind in the world of 
matter,and that soul is immaterial ; 
the passage between the two is 
simply unthinkable. The third 
principle is, both the world of 
mattcr and the world of mind are 
in countless ways impressed with 
the evidences of design, and bear 
witness that we are not the helpless 
creatures of dead impersonal laws, 
but that the Lawgiver is behind the 
laws in the facts of conscience and 
the aspirations of immortality. 
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THE SPECTRE HAND. 


O the dead ever revisit this 
earth ? : 

On this subject even the pon- 
derous and unsentimental Dr. 
Johnson was of opinion that to 
maintain they did not, was to op- 
pose the concurrent and unvarying 
testimony of all ages and nations, 
as there was no people so bar- 
barous, and none 50 civilized, but 
among whom apparitions of the 
dead were related and believed in. 
‘That which is doubted by single 
cavillers,’ he adds, ‘ can very little 
weaken the general evidence, and 
some who deny it with their 
tongues confess it by their fears.’ 

In the August of last year I 
found myself with three friends, 
when on a northern tour, at the 
Hotel de Scandinavie, in the long 
and handsome Carl Johan Gade of 
Christiania. A single day, or little 
more, had sufficed us to ‘do’ all 
the lions of the little Norwegian 
capital—the royal palace, a stately 
white building, guarded by slouch- 
ing Norski riflemen in long coats, 
with wide-awakes and green plumes; 
the great brick edifice wherein the 
Storthing is held, and where the 
red lion appears on everything, 
from the king’s throne to the hall- 
porter’s coal-skuttle; the castle of 
Aggerhuis and its petty armoury, 
with a single suit of mail, and the 
long muskets of the Scots who fell 
at Rhomsdhal; after which there 
is nothing more to be seen; and 
when the little Tivoli gardens 
close at ten, all Christiania goes to 
sleep till dawn next morning. 

English carriages being per- 
fectly useless in Norway, we had 
ordered four of the native carrioles 
for our departure, as we were re- 
solved to start for the wild moun- 
tainous district named the Dovre- 
feld, when a delay in the arrival of 
certain letters compelled me to 


remain two days behind my com- 
panions, who promised to await 
me at Rodnaes, near the head of 
the magnificent Rans-fiord; and 
this partial separation, with the 
subsequent circumstance of having 
to travel alone through districts 
that were totally strange to me, 
with but a very slight knowledge 
of the language, were the means of 
bringing to my knowledge the 
story I am about to relate. 

The table d’héte is over by two 
o’clock in the fashionable hotels of 
Christiania, so about four in the 
afternoon I quitted the city, the 
streets and architecture of which 
resemble portions of Tottenham 
Court Road, with stray bits of old 
Chester. In my carriole, a com- 
fortable kind of gig, were my 
portmanteau and gun-case; these, 
with my whole person, and indeed 
the body of the vehicle. itself, 
being covered by one of those huge: 
tarpaulin cloaks furnished by the 
carriole company in the Store 
Standgade. 

Though the rain was beginning 
to fall with a force and density 
peculiarly Norse when I left be- 
hind me the red-tiled city with all 
its green coppered spires, I could 
not but be struck by the bold 
beauty of the scenery, as the strong 
little horse at a rasping pace tore 
the light carriole along the rough 
mountain road, which was bor- 
dered by natural forests of dark 
and solemn-looking pines, inter- 
spersed with graceful silver birches, 
the greenness of the foliage con- 
trasting powerfully with the blue 
of the narrow fiords that opened 
on every hand, and with the 
colours in which the toy-like 
country houses were painted, their 
timber walls being always snowy 
white, and their shingle roofs a. 
flaming red. Even some of the 
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village spires wore the same san- 
guinary hue, presenting thus a 
singular feature in the landscape. 

The rain increased to an un- 
pleasant degree; the afternoon 
seemed to darken into evening, 
and the evening into night sooner 
than usual, while dense masses of 
vapour came rolling down the 
steep sides of the wooded hills, 
over which the sombre firs spread 
everywhere and up every vista that 
opened, like a sea of cones; and 
as the houses became fewer and 
further apart, and not a single 
wanderer was abroad, and I had 
but the pocket-map of my ‘ John 
Murray’ to guide me, I soon be- 
came convinced that instead of 
pursuing the route to Rodnaes I 
was somewhere on the banks of 
the Tyri-fiord, at least three Nor- 
wegian miles (te. twenty - one 
English) in the opposite direction, 
my little horse worn out, the rain 
still falling in a continual torrent, 
night already at hand, and moun- 
tain scenery of the most tremendous 
character everywhere around me. 
I was in an almost circular valley 
(encompassed by a chain of hills), 
which opened before me, after 
leaving a deep chasm that the road 
enters, near a place which I after- 
wards learned bears the name of 
Krogkleven. 

Owing to the steepness of the 
road, and some decay in the har- 
ness of my hired carriole, the 
traces parted, and then I found 
myself, with the now useless horse 
and vehicle, far from any house, 
homestead, or village -where I 
could have the damage repaired 
or procure shelter, the rain still 
pouring like a sheet of water, 
the thick, shaggy, and impene- 
trable woods of Norwegian pine 
towering all about me, their sha- 
dows rendered all the darker by 
the unusual gloom of the night. 

To remain quietly in the carriole 
was unsuitable to a temperament 


so impatient as mine; I drew it 
aside from the road, spread the 
tarpaulin over my small stock of 
baggage and the gun-case, haltered 
the pony to it, and set forth on 
foot, stiff, sore, and weary, in 
search of succour; and, though 
armed only with a Norwegian 
tolknife, having no fear of thieves. 
or of molestation. 

Following the road on foot in 
the face of the blinding rain, 2 
Scotch plaid and oilskin my sole 
protection now, I perceived ere 
long a side gate and little avenue, 
which indicated my vicinity to 
some place of abode. After pro-- 
ceeding about three hundred yards 
or so, the wood became more open, 
a light appeared before me, and I 
found it to proceed from a window 
on the ground floor of a little two- 
storeyed mansion, built entirely of 
wood. The sash, which was di- 
vided in the middle, was unbolted,. 
and stood partially and most in- 
vitingly open; and knowing how 
hospitable the Norwegians are, 
without troubling myself to look 
for the entrance door, I stepped 
over the low sill into the room 
(which was tenantless) and looked 
about for a bell-pull, forgetting 
that in that country, where there 
are no mantelpieces, it is generally 
to be found behind the door. 

The floor was, of course, bare, 
and painted brown; a high German 
stove, like a black iron pillar, stood 
in one corner on a stone block; 
the door, which evidently commu- 
nicated with some other apart- 
ment, was constructed to open in 
the middle, with one of the quaint 
lever handles peculiar tb the 
country. The furniture was all of 
plain Norwegian pine, highly var- 
nished ; a reindeer skin spread on 
the floor, and another over an easy 
chair, were the only luxuries; and 
on the table lay the ‘TIilustret 
Tidende, the ‘ Aftonblat,’ and 
other papers of that morning; 
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with a meerschaum and pouch of 
tobacco, all serving to show that 
some one had recently quitted the 
room. 

I had just taken in all these 
details by a glance, when there 
entered a tall thin man of gentle- 
manly appearance, clad in a rough 
tweed suit, with a scarlet shirt, 
open at the throat, a simple but 
degagé style of costume, which he 
seemed to wear with a natural 
grace, for it is not every man who 
can dress thus and still retain an 
air of distinction. Pausing, he 
looked at me with some surprise 
and inquiringly, as I began my 
apologies and explanation in Ger- 
man. 

‘Taler de Dansk-Norsk,’ said he, 
eurtly. 

‘I cannot speak either with 
fluency, but——’ 

‘You are welcome, however, and 
I shall assist you in the prosecu- 
tion of your journey. Meantime, 
here is cognac. I am an old sol- 
dier, and know the comforts of a 
full canteen, and of the Indian 
weed too, in a wet bivouac. There 
is a pipe at your service.’ 

I thanked him, and (while he 
gave directions to his servants to 
go after the carriole and horse) 
proceeded to observe him more 
closely, for something in his voice 
and eye interested me deeply. 

There was much of broken- 
hearted melancholy — something 
that indicated a hidden sorrow— 
in his features, which were hand- 
some, and very slightly aquiline. 
His face was pale and careworn ; 
his hair and moustache, though 
plentiful, were perfectly white- 
blanched, yet he did not seem 
over forty years of age. His eyes 
were blue, but without softness, 
being strangely keen and sad in 
expression, and times there were 
when a startled look, that savoured 
of fright, or pain, or insanity, or of 
all mingled, came suddenly into 


them. This unpleasant expression 
tendcd greatly to neutralize the 
symmetry of a face that otherwise 
was evidently a fine one. Suddenly 
a light seemed to spread over it, 
as I threw off some of my sodden 
mufflings, and he exclaimed— 
‘You speak Danskija, and En- 
glish too, I know! Have you 
quite forgotten me, Herr Kaptain?’ 
he added, grasping my hand with 


kindly energy. ‘Don’t you re- 
member Carl Holberg of the Danish 
Guards ?’ 


The voice was the same as that 
of the once happy, lively, and 
jolly young Danish officer, whose 
gaiety of temper and exuberance 
of spirit made him seem a species 
of madcap, who was wont to give 
champagne suppers at the Klamp- 
enborg Gardens to great ladies of 
the court and to ballet girls of the 
Hof Theatre with equal liberality ; 
to whom many a fair Danish girl 
had lost her heart, and who, it 
was said, had once the effrontery 
to commence a flirtation with one 
of the royal princesses when he 
was on guard at the Amalienborg 
Palace. But how was I to recon- 
cile this change, the appearance of 
many years of premature age, that 
had come upon him ? 

‘I remember you perfectly, 
Carl,’ said I, while we shook 
hands ; ‘ yet it is so long since we 
met ; moreover—excuse me—but I 
knew not whether you were in the 
land of the living.’ 

The strange expression, which I 
cannot define, came over his face 
as he said, with a low, sad tone— 

‘Times there are when I know 
not whether I am of the living or 
the dead. It is twenty years since 
our happy days—twenty years 
since I was wounded at the battle 
of Idstedt— and it seems as if 
*twere twenty ages.’ 

‘Old friend, I am indeed glad 
to meet you again.’ 

‘Yes, old you may call me with 
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truth, said he, with a sad, weary 
smile, as he passed his hand 
tremulously over his whitened 
locks, which I could remember 
being a rich auburn. 

All reserve was at an end now, 
and we speedily recalled a score 
and more of past scenes of merri- 
ment and pleasure, enjoyed to- 
gether—prior to the campaign of 
Holstein —in Copenhagen, that 
most delightful and gay of all the 
northern cities; and, under the 
influence of memory, his now 
withered face seemed to brighten, 
and some of its former expression 
stole back again. 

‘Is this your fishing or shooting 
quarters, Carl ? I asked. 

‘Neither. It is my permanent 
abode.’ 

‘In this place, so rural—so 
solitary? Ah! you have become 
a Benedick—taken to love in a 
cottage, and so forth—yet I don’t 
see any signs of ——’ 

‘Hush! for godsake ! You know 
not who hears us,’ he exclaimed, 
as terror came over his face; and 
he withdrew his hand from the 
table on which it was resting, with 
@ nervous suddenness of action 
that was unaccountable, or as if 
hot iron had touched it. 

‘Why ?—Can we not talk of 
such things?’ asked I. 

‘Scarcely here—or anywhere to 
me,’ he said, incoherently. Then, 
fortifying himself with a stiff glass 
of cognac and foaming seltzer, he 
added : ‘you know that my engage- 
ment with my cousin Marie Louise 
Viborg was broken off—beautiful 
though she was, perhaps 7s still, 
for even twenty years could not 
destroy her loveliness of feature 
and brilliance of expression—but 
you never knew why?’ 

‘I thought you behaved ill to 
her,—were mad, in fact.’ 

A spasm came over his face. 
Again he twitched his hand away 
as if a wasp had stung, or some- 


thing unseen had touched it, as 
he said — 

‘She was very proud, imperious 
and jealous.’ 

‘She resented, of course, your 
openly wearing the opal ring which 
was thrown to you from the palace 
window by the princess ?; 

‘The ring—the ring! Oh, do 
not speak of that!’ said he, in a 
hollow tone. ‘ Mad ?—yYes, I was 
mad—and yet I am not, though I 
have undergone, and even now am 
undergoing, that which would break 
the heart of a Holger Danske! But 
you shall hear, if I can tell it with 
coherence and without interrup- 
tion, the reason why I fled from 
society, and the world—and for 
all these twenty miserable years 
have buried myself in this moun- 
tain solitude, where the forest 
overhangs the fiord, and where no 
woman’s face shall ever smile on 
mine!’ 

In short, after some reflection 
and many involuntary sighs— 


‘and being urged, when the de- 


termination to unbosom himself 
‘wavered—Carl Holberg related to 
me a little narrative sosingularand 
wild, that but for the sad gravity 
—or intense solemnity of his 
manner—and the air of perfect 
conviction that his manner bore 
with it, I should have deemed him 
utterly—mad ! 

‘Marie Louise and I were to 
be married, as you remember, 
to cure me of all my frolics and 
expensive habits— the very day 
was fixed; you were to be the 
groomsman, and had selected a 
suite of jewels for the bride in the 
Kongens Nytorre; but the war 
that broke out in Schleswig- 
Holstein drew my battalion of the 
guards to the field, whither I 
went without much regret so far 
as my fiancée was concerned; for, 
sooth to say, both of us were some- 
what weary of our engagement, 
and were unsuited to each other: 
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so we had not been without piques, 
coldnesses, and even quarrels, till 
keeping up appearances partook 
of boredom. 

‘I was with General Krogh when 
that decisive battle was fought at 
Idstedt between our troops and 
the Germanising Holsteiners under 
General Willisen. My battalion 
of the guards was detached from 
the right wing with orders to 
advance from Salbro on the Hol- 
stein rear, while the centre was to 
be attacked, pierced, and the bat- 
teries beyond it carried at the 
point of the bayonet, all of which 
was brilliantly done. But prior 
to that I was sent, with directions 
to extend my company in skirmish- 
ing order, among some thickets 
that covered a knoll which is 
crowned. by a ruined edifice, part 
of an old monastery with a se- 
cluded burial-ground, 

‘Just prior to our opening fire 
the funeral of a lady of rank, 
apparently, passed us, and I drew 
my men aside to make way for the 
open catafalque, on which lay the 
coffin covered with white flowers 
and silver coronets, while behind 
it were her female attendants, clad 
in black cloaks in the usual fashion, 
and carrying wreaths of white 
flowers and immortelles to lay 
upon the grave. Desiring these 
mourners to make all speed lest 
they might find themselves under 
a fire of cannon and musketry, my 
company opened, at six hundred 
yards, on the Holsteiners, who 
were coming on with great spirit. 
We skirmished with them for 
more than an hour, in the long 
clear twilight of the July evening, 
and gradually, but with consider- 
able loss, were driving them 
through the thicket and over the 
knoll on which the ruins stand, 
when a half-spent bullet whistled 
through an opening in the mould- 
ering wall and struck me on the 
back part of the head, just below 
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my bearskin cap. A thousand stars 
seemed to flash around me, then 
darkness succeeded. I staggered 
and fell, believing myself mor- 
tally wounded ; a pious invocation 
trembled on my lips, the roar of 
the red and distant battle passed 
away, and I became completely 
insensible. 

‘How long I lay thus I know 
not, but when I imagined myself 
coming back to life and to the 
world I was in a handsome, but 
rather old-fashioned apartment, 
hung, one portion of it with 
tapestry and the other with rich 
drapery. A subdued light that 
came, I could not discover from 
where, filled it. On a buffet lay 
my sword and my brown bearskin 
cap of the Danish Guards. I had 
been borne from the field evidently, 
but when and to where? I was 
extended on a soft fauteuil or 
couch, and my uniform coat was 
open. Some one was kindly sup- 
porting my head—a woman dressed 
in white, like a bride; young and 
so lovely, that to attempt any de- 
scription of her seems futile! 

‘ She was like the fancy portraits 
one occasionally sees of beautiful 
girls, for she was divine, perfectly 
80, as some enthusiast’s dream, or 
painter’s happiest conception. A 
long respiration, induced by ad- 
miration, delight, and the pain of 
my wound escaped me. She was 
so exquisitely fair, delicate and 
pale, middle-sized and slight, yet 
charmingly round, with hands that 
were perfect,and marvellous golden 
hair that curled in rippling masses 
about her forehead and shoulders, 
and from amid which her piquante 
little face peeped forth as from a 
silken nest. Never have I forgotten 
that face, nor shall I be permiticd to 
do so, while life lasts at least,’ he 
added, with a strange contortion 
of feature, expressive of terror 
rather than ardour; ‘it is ever 
before my eyes, sleeping or waking, 
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photographed in my heart and on 
my brain! I strove to rise, but 
‘she stilled, or stayed me, by a 
caressing gesture, as a mother 
would her child, while softly her 
bright beaming eyes smiled into 
mine, with more of tenderness, 
perhaps, than love; while in her 
whole air there was much of 
‘dignity and self reliance. 

«“ Where am I?” was my first 
‘question. 

‘“With me,” she answered 
naively ; “is it not enough ?” 

‘I kissed her hand, and said— 

**The bullet, I remember, 
struck me down in a place of 
burial on the Salbro Road— 
strange !” 

«“« Why strange ?” 

*«“ As I am fond of rambling 
among graves when in my thought- 
ful moods.” 

«“ Among graves—why ?” she 
asked. 

‘“They look so peaceful and 
quie by 

‘Was she laughing at my un- 
wonted gravity, that so strange a 
light seemed to glitter in her eyes, 
on her teeth, and over all her 
lovely face? I kissed her hands 
again, and she left them in mine. 
Adoration began to fill my heart 
and eyes, and be faintly murmured 
on my lips; for the great beauty 
of the girl bewildered and in- 
toxicated me; and, perhaps, I was 
emboldened by past success in 
more than one love affair. She 
sought to withdraw her hand, 
saying— 

‘Look not thus; I know how 

elightly you hold the love of one 
elsewhere.” 

«Of my cousin Marie Louise ? 
Oh! what of that! I never, never 
loved till now!” and, drawing a 
ring from her finger, I slipped my 
‘beautiful opal in its place. 

*« And you love me?” 
whispered. 

““Yes; a thousand times, yes!” 


she 


*«But you are a soldier— 
wounded, too. Ah! if you should 
die before we meet again !” 

‘“Or, if you should die ere 
then ?” said I, laughingly. 

‘“Die—I am already dead to 
the world—in loving you; but, 
living or dead, our souls are as 
one, and. ”? 

‘“ Neither heaven nor the powers 
beneath shall separate us now!” I 
exclaimed, as something of melo- 
drama began to mingle with the 
genuineness of the sudden pas- 
sion with which she had inspired 
me. She was so impulsive, so full 
of brightness and ardour, as com- 
pared to the cold, proud, and calm 
Marie Louise. I boldly encircled, - 
her with my arms; then her 
glorious eyes seemed to fill with 
the subtle light of love, while 
there was a strange magnetic 
thrill in her touch, and, more 
than all, in her kiss. 

“Carl, Carl!” she sighed. 

«“ What! You know my name? 
—aAnd yours?” 

«Thyra. But ask no more.” 

‘There are but three words to 
express the emotion that possessed 
me—bewilderment, intoxication, 
madness. I showered kisses on 
her beautiful eyes, on her soft 
tresses, on her lips that met mine 
half way; but this excess of joy, 
together with the pain of my 
wound, began to overpower me; 
a sleep, a growing and drowsy 
torpor, against which I struggled 
in vain, stole over me. I remember 
clasping her firm little hand in 
mine, as if to save myself from 
sinking into oblivion, and then-— 
no more—no more! 

‘On again coming back to,con- 
sciousness, I was alone. The sun 
was rising, but had not yet risen. 
The scenery, the thickets through 
which we had skirmished, rose 
dark as the deepest indigo against 
the amber-tinted eastern sky ; and 
the last light of the waning moon 
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“Some one was kindly supporting my head—a woman dressed in white like a bride ! 
—Tie Spectre Hand, page 22. 
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yet silvered the pools and marshes 
around the borders of the Langsé 
Lake, where now eight thousand 
men, the slain of yesterday’s battle, 
were lying stark and stiff. Moist 
with dew and blood, I propped 
myself on one elbow and looked 
around me, with such wonder that 
a sickness came over my heart. * I 
was again in the cemetery where 
‘the bullet had struck me down; a 
little grey owl was whooping and 
blinking in a recess of the crumb- 
ling wall. Was the drapery of 
‘the chamber but the ivy that 
rustled thereon?—for where the 
lighted buffet stood there was an 
old square tomb, whereon lay my 
sword and bearskin cap! 

‘The last rays of the waning 

moonlight stole through the ruins 
-on & new-made grave—the fancied 
_Jfauteuil on which I lay—strewn 
with the flowers of yesterday, and 
at its head stood a temporary 
cross, hung with white garlands 
and wreaths of immortelles. Ano- 
ther ring was on my finger now; 
but where was she, the donor? 
Oh, what opium-dream, or what 
insanity was this? 

‘For a time I remained utterly 
bewildered by the vividness of my 
recent dream, for such I believed 
it to be. But if a dream, how 
came this strange ring, with a 
square emerald stone, upon my 
finger? And where was mine? 
Perplexed by these thoughts, and 
filled with wonder and regret that 
the beauty I had seen had no 
reality, I picked my way over the 
ghostly debris of the battle-field, 
faint, feverish, and thirsty, till at 
the end of a long avenue of lindens 
I found shelter in a stately brick 
mansion, which I learned belonged 
to the Count of Idstedt, a noble, 
on whose hospitality—as he fa- 
voured the Holsteiners—I meant 
to intrude as little as possible. 

‘He received me, however, cour- 
teously and kindly. I found him 
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in deep mourning: and on disco- 
vering, by chance, that I was the 
officer who had halted the line 
of skirmishers when the funeral 
cortége passed on the previous day, 
he thanked me with earnestness, 
adding, with a deep sigh, that 
it was the burial of his only 
daughter. 

‘“Half my life seems to have 
gone with her—my lost darling! 
She was so sweet, Herr Kaptain— 
so gentle, and so surpassingly 
beautiful—my poor Thyra |” 

‘“« Who did you say?” I ex- 
claimed, in a voice that sounded 
strange and unnatural, while half- 
starting from the sofa on which I 
had cast myself, sick at heart and 
faint from loss of blood. 

«« Thyra, my daughter, Herr 
Kaptain,” replied the Count, too 
fall of sorrow to remark my excite- 
ment, for this had been the quaint 
old Danish name uttered in my 
dream. “See, what a child I have 
lost !” he added, as he drew back 
a curtain which covered a full- 
length portrait, and, to my grow-— 
ing horror and astonishment, I 
beheld, arrayed in white even as I 
had seen her in my vision, the fair 
girl with the masses of golden 
hair, the beautiful eyes, and the 
piquante smile lighting up her 
features even on the éanvas, and 
I was rooted to the spot. 

‘“This ring, Herr Count?” I 


gasped. 

‘He let the curtain fall from his 
hand, and now a terrible emotion 
seized him, as he almost tore the 
jewel from my finger. 

«My daughter’s ring!” he ex- 
claimed. -“ It was buried with her 
yesterday—her grave has + been 
violated—violated by your infa- 
mous troops.” 

‘ As he spoke, a mist seemed to 
come ovef my sight; a giddiness 
made my senses reel, then a hand 
—the soft little hand of last night, 
with my opal ring on its third 
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finger—came stealing into mine, 
unseen! More than that, a kiss 
from tremulous lips I could not 
see, was pressed on mine, as I 
sank backward and fainted! The 
remainder of my story must be 
briefly told. 

‘My soldiering was over; my 
nervous system was too much 
shattered for further military ser- 
vice. On my homeward way to 
join and be wedded to Marie 
Louise—a union with whom was 
intensely repugnant to me now—I 
pondered deeply over the strange 
subversion of the laws of nature 
presented by my adventure; or 
the madness, it might be, that had 
come upon me. 

‘On the day I presented myself 
to my intended bride, and ap- 
proached to salute her, I felt 
a hand—the same hand —laid 
softly on mine. Starting, and 
trembling, I looked around me; 
but saw nothing. The grasp was 
firm. I passed my other hand 
over it, and felt the slender fingers 
and the shapely wrist; yet still I 
saw nothing, and Marie Louise 
gazed at my motions, my pallor, 
doubt and terror, with calm, but 
cool indignation. 

‘I was about to speak—to ex- 
plain—to say I know not what, 
when a kiss from lips I could not 
see sealed mine, and with a cry 
like a scream I broke away from 
my friends and fled. 

‘ All deemed me mad, and spoke 
with commiseration of my wounded 
head; and when I went abroad in 
the streets men eyed me with 
curiosity, as one over whom some 
evil destiny hung—as one to whom 
something terrible had happened, 
and gloomy thoughts were wasting 
me to a shadow. My narrative 
may seem incredible; but this 
attendant, unseen yet palpable, is 
ever by my side, and if under any 
impulse, such even as sudden 
pleasure in meeting you, I for a 


moment forget it, the soft and 
gentle touch of a female hand re- 
minds me of the past, and haunts 
me, for a guardian demon—if Imay 
use such a term—rules my destiny: 
one lovely, perhaps, as an angel. 

‘ Life has no pleasures, but only 
terrors for me now. Sorrow, doubt, 
horror and perpetual dread, have 
sapped the roots of existence; for 
a wild and clamorous fear of what 
the next moment may bring forth 
is ever in my heart, and when the 
touch comes my soul seems to die 
within me. 

‘You know what haunts me 
now—God help me! God help 
me! You do not understand all 
this, you would say. Still less do 
I; but in all the idle or extra- 
vagant stories I have read of 
ghosts—stories once my sport and 
ridicule, as the result of vulgar 
superstition or ignorance—the so- 
called supernatural visitor was 
visible to the eye, or heard by the 
ear; but the ghost, the fiend, the 
invisible Thing that is ever by the 
side of Carl Holberg, is only sen- 
sible to the touch—it is the un- 
seen but tangible substance of an 
apparition !’ 

He had got thus far when he 
gasped, grew livid, and, passing 
his right hand over the left, about 
an inch above it, with trembling 
fingers, he said— 

‘It is here—here now—even 
with you present, I feel her hand 
on mine; the clasp is tight and 
tender, and she will never leave 
me, but with life!’ 

And then this once gay, strong, 
and gallant fellow, now the wreck 
of himself in body and in spirit, 
sank forward with his head be- 
tween his knees, sobbing and faint. 

Four months afterwards, when 
with my friends, I was shooting 
bears at Hammerfest, I read in 
the Norwegian ‘ Aftenposten,’ that 
Carl Holberg had shot himself in 
bed, on Christmas Eve.. 
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THE SUMMONS OF THE CHRISTMAS ELVES. 


OME little Christmas Elves 
Who sun yourselves, 
Rocking on boughs of honeysuckles 
Through fair and leafy Drury Lane. 
I seek for spirits once again, 
Come soon, or I will rap your knuckles, 


Come little rosy sprites, 
Who skip o’ nights. 

Come from each grimy nook and bye way ; 
Your friend the white-faced grinning clown 
Has brought old pantaloon to town, 

They'll pilfer in their usual sly way. 


Come little tricksy imps, 
Stop selling shrimps. 
Run no more errands, lay down baby ; 
To lily cup and foxglove bell, 
To ruby grot and gilded cell, 
Come, goblins, come, as soon as may be. 


Quick-witted Harlequin— 
Has donned his spangled skin, 
And seized his wand the gift of wizard. 
You'll see him roll his pivot head, 
And teaze the clown by shamming dead, 
And dart and glide like any lizard. 


Come Elves of Drury Lane, 
In sun or rain. 

Be sure the gas will blaze with lustre, 
The pasteboard masks are nearly made, 
The tinsel wings are ready laid, 

Come, fairies, now’s the time to muster. 


Come, prettiest Columbine, 
In mazes twine, 
The Clown can’t catch you, he's too lazy ; 
The prompter’s growling at the door, 
You know his crusty way before ; 
The manager is almost crazy. 
W. T. 
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THE GHOST OF LAWFORD HALL. 
@ true Story. 


(Every word of the following story taken down by me, five years ago, from the 
lips of a lady in Warwickshire, may be relied upon as entirely true without any 


addition from my pen.—W. T.] 


T is now about thirty years ago 
that I and my husband, not 
long after our marriage, went on 
a visit to Lawford Hall, an old 
house near Rugby, which I had 
long desired to see. I remember 
I posted alone from Coventry, near 
which town we had been staying, 
as my husband had gone on two 
days before to attend some county 
races, where the Lawfords were 
running a favourite horse, and to 
go hunting the next day with the 
old baronet. At the last Warwick- 
shire house in which we had been 
staying, I had picked up one wet 
day, in the library, an old book of 
trials which contained allusions to 
Lawford Hall. For three hours in 
a cozy nook of that old Elizabethan 
room—where Vandyke’s cavaliers 
seemed longing to come out of 
their frames to talk to you—I 
sat absorbed over a strange and 
terrible poisoning case which had 
made all Warwickshire shudder 
sixty years before. There are days 
when the brain seems unusually 
sensitive to impressions; and all 
the details of this crime, from 
some reason or another, became 
printed, or, I may rather say, pho- 
tographed on my retina, with a 
sharpness and vividness that was 
almost painful. I saw the great 
plumed bed where the rich man 
lay: again the thin Hogarthian 
figure of the younger step-brother, 
in the old costume, stole with 
silent foot through the shadow of 
the broad oak staircase, and past 
the curtained-bed to the mantel- 
piece where the long row of bottles 
stood. I saw the thin trembling 
white hand, with the lace ruffle all 


but covering it, remove half the con- 
tents of one phial and substitute the 
laurel water, that he had distilled, 
with cruel care, in his own locked- 
up room. I heard the dreadful 
cry of the dying man as his step- 
brother bent over him. I could 
hear the ringing hoofs of the 
doctor’s horse as it came racing 
up the Rugby Road. I could see 
the grave face of the man in black 
as he stood by the bedside, and, 
raising the cold waxen head let it 
fall again, uttering only those 
few solemn words, ‘It is too late; 
he is dead.’ Then I followed the 
surgeon down to the wainscoted 
parlour, where the murderer with 
hypocritical grief told his planned 
story of the cause of his brother’s 
fit, and with subtle craft evaded 
any examination of the body. I 
tracked the poisoner to the quiet 
autumn garden, where he eyed 
with a bitter smile, as he passed, 
the laurel from whence he had 
picked the fatal leaves. I heard 
him stop and tell with exultation 
the old gardener, who was resting 
on his spade, ‘that it would be 
easy days with the old servants 
now, not as in Sir Edward’s time, 
and that he had long worked to 
be master of Lawford Hall, and 
was so at last.’ I watched him 
tremble when the letter came from 
his brother’s friend, sternly and 
coldly desiring that the body 
should be examined ; step by step, 
indeed, I followed that soft-spoken, 
decorous, cat-like, cruel villain, till 
I left him with irons round his 
small wrists, while the mourning 
coach was preparing that was to take 
him to the Warwick gibbet, still 
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lying, still unrepentant, still deny- 
ing, in spite of the countless proofs 
of guilt that from earth, water, 
and air, had been drawn to cover 
him with shame. I saw him also 
in the dead of the night previous, 
when the grim keepers were asleep, 
steal from his pillow, throw him- 
self on his knees, so seldom bent 
to God, and unite his thin fettered 
hands in passionate prayer to the 
Judge of all, and I hoped that 
even at that last moment he had 
found mercy. 

These scenes again rose in my 
mind as, after hours of heavy rain, 
the sun shone out just as the 
post-chaise swept round a turn of 
the road, past Newbold, into Little 
Lawford. The light glittered on 
the yellowing leaves of the lime 
trees and flickered upon the wet 
gables of the old house. It was a 
stately, melancholy building, half 
Tudor half classic, and the huge 
Elizabethan porch contrasted un- 
pleasantly with the ugly square 
windows of the Georgian era, 
that were rendered more hideous 
by the picturesque oriels that 
here and there were left. There 
was a solid comfort about the 
heavy stone mullions that the 
flimsy modern window-sashes of 
Dutch invention could not touch, 


dicine, and had left him as she 
thought asleep. The window 
opened on a passage between her 
room and that of the murdered 
man, and she heard her brother 
call to her as she passed back 
from the one room to the other. 
‘I shall be ready in a quarter of 
an hour, she called from the win- ° 
dow, upon which he went to the 
stable, mounted his bay mare, 
which was already saddled, and 
rode off to the Wells. Five minutes 
after the sister returned to her 
brother’s room, and found him in 
the agonies of death. 

As the postchaise swept round 
the drive to the front entrance, 
I observed on the right the 
dial court, of which I had read, 
with the great iron gates, lead- 
ing into the garden. It was 
there the poisoner had stood, 
the night he distilled the laurel 
water, talking to two tenants who 
had come to see his sick brother. 
Stately as the house was, guarded 
by its avenue of limes and girt 
with its broad gardens, I could 
not help fancying that a curse 
still rested upon it. There was a 
malign, unhappy look about it 
that weighed on my too active 
imagination, so that a curious 
presentiment of some impending 


and I regretted that the old evil came over me, as the great 


house had been so awkwardly 
patched Just to the right of t' 
porch there was an old Tud 
window that especially struck m 
eye. It was overhung with a 
Virginian creeper, whose leaves 
were already turning scarlet. The 
moment I glanced at that win- 
dow, a scene of the old trial came 
again into my thoughts. It was 
below that room that the poisoner 
stood that April morning and 
called, in his gay, careless way, to 
his sister, to ask her if she was 
ready for the ride before breakfast. 
She had just been to her brother’s 
room to give him the fatal me- 


_ ‘bell, dragged from its socket, gave 
- forth a clamorous jangling clong, 


that seemed to’echo through end- 
less passages with a querulous 


‘ clamour that I thought would 


never cease. : 
* * * * 

The dinner was dull. Lady 
Lawford, whom I had found so 
delightful, so charming, so viva- 
cious at Paris, seemed oppressed 
with the social difficulties of her 
county position, and to be un- 
equal to the task of entertaining 
alone a gathering of such local 
pomposities. Some secret trouble, 
some sorrow seemed to have fallen 
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‘upon her. She had an absent 
manner, and often relapsed into 
-embarrassing silences. The local 
doctor, the local solicitor, the rec- 
tor, two or three old maids, and 
some shy country squires’ daugh- 
ters, were all that she had to 
amuse; but still she failed to 
amuse them. The Meet had been 
a long way off, and my husband 
and hers were not expected till 
late. Once or twice during dinner 
she rather alarmed me, by men- 
tioning the dangerous country 
‘they would that day ride over. 
She hoped all was safe. We 
ladies were just rising. to go, to 
‘the evident delight of the doctor, 
the rector, and the solicitor, when 
we ,heard a sound of voices in 
‘the hall, a scuffling, and then a 
groan. At that moment Sir Ed- 
ward Lawford, in a soiled scarlet 
coat, entered hurriedly, looking 
rather pale and anxious, and with 
‘one arm in a sling. 

‘Mr. Dobson,’ said he to the 
doctor, who instantly pricked up 
his ears, ‘we want your help at 
once. A poor fellow has been 
thrown, and a good deal hurt.’ 

Then seeing me, his face grew 
graver; he advanced to me and 
offered his hand. ‘My dear Mrs. 
HE. he said, ‘you mustn’t be 
alarmed, but your husband has 
been thrown in trying a gate; his 
shoulder is put out, and one of his 
ribs I’m afraid of—but it will be 
all right directly.’ 

I remember no more; they 
‘told me afterwards that I fainted. 
By nature I was strong-nerved, 
but from Sir Edward’s manner I 
formed an immediate notion that 
my husband was dangerously in- 
jured, and so indeed it proved: 

* * 


It was a week before my hus- 
band was out of danger. He had 
dislocated his shoulder and broken 
two ribs, besides receiving a painful 
injury on his knee cap. I watched 


him day and night, and gave him 
myself the narcotics that were re- 
quired to give him the necessary 
sleep, for a neuralgic affection at- 
tended some of the contusions, and 
a low fever followed, to allay which 
rest was indispensable. 

It was the ninth day, if I re- 
member right, that, pale, anxious, 
and exhausted by want of sleep, I 
came for the first time since my 
husband’s accident to take my 
doleful seat at the dinner table. 
Sir Edward was very frank and 
cordial; untiring in his attentions 
to me, and in his sympathy for me. 

‘Most unfortunate!’ he said, 
‘and just at the beginning of the 
hunting season too—at the end one 
would not care—and I was so 
anxious to show him how straight 
our set here rode. Tell him, poor 
fellow, when he gets better, that 
we've had to shoot Parepa—she’d 
broken her leg just above the fet- 
lock—but I’d rather have shot all 
my stud than have had him bowled 
over like that.’ 

‘ There is no danger now, I assure 
you,’ said the everlasting country | 
doctor, who seemed perennial at 
Lawford Hall banquets. ‘I assure 
you on my honour, as a professional 
man, if he is only careful, and 
we can keep up this artificial sleep 
without injury to his sanguine- 
ous circulation and his digestive 
organs.’ 

‘Ah! this riding, like the 
driving of Jehu, the son of Nimshi, 
Sir Edward,’ said the equally pe- 
rennial rector, ‘is very much on 
the increase with our tountry 
aristocracy, and is likely, I fear, 
to be attended with most terrible 
casualties. Where do you get 
your Moselle, Sir Edward ?’ 

The inevitable old-maid sisters 
uttered their usual exclamations 
whenever the accident was alluded 
to, of ‘Shocking—shocking! Oh, 
dear, it is dreadful to think of !’ 

I bore it as long as I could, but 
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that vast evening—a century in 
itself—was no bad preparation to 
a year at the hulks. Oh, that 
never-ceasing sonata of Beethoven, 
beaten out with remorseless exac- 
titude by the rector’s conscientious 
daughter, oh! the wearisomeness 
of that strictly scientific rubber at 
which I assisted as in a dream. 
At last the playing grew sleepier 
and sleepier ; Sir Edward, tired with 
foxhunting, fell asleep as the cards 
were being shuffled, and I gave an 
internal three times three when 
the servant announced the first 
carriage, and Lady Lawford said: 

‘Well, I think we’re all getting 
sleepy together; so perhaps we'd 
better go to bed.’ 

Could this be the Lady Lawford 
IT had known in Paris, I thought, 
as I mounted the old oak stair- 
case, and, with a half-alarmed look 
at my own shadow, entered the 
long corridor, in which our room 
was the only one inhabited. A 
miserable visit it had been. If 
past trouble weighed upon the 
house, was the shadow of that 
crime to cast a gloom upon the 
race for ever? I could not ac- 
count for the change in people I 
had known so gay and pleasant, 
and I puzzled myself in vain to 
invent a reason. Extravagant I 
might have expected to find them, 
their life a ceaseless whirl of ex- 
citement; but careworn, hum- 
drum—it seemed impossible. One 
would really have thought that 
Sir Edward’s father had been the 
murderer, instead of some grand- 
father’s cousin, who had left no 
children. Oh, that George was 
well! I thought, that we could get 
away from this dreadful place. 

I uttered these words aloud as 
I opened the bedroom door, so 
loud that I almost thought they 
might have waked George; but 
there he lay, in a deep sleep, 
breathing heavily, and with one 
bandaged arm resting upon the 


counterpane. There was no lamp 
lit in the room, but a cheerful 
wood fire blazed in the grate, and 
merry shadows danced upon the 
ceiling. The medicine-bottles were 
drawn up in ghastly rank and file 
on the mantelpiece, and the careful 
servant had left jelly and meat 
essence, and some fruit, ready for 
my use on a side-table. 

I threw myself into a great 
carved chair that stood by the fire, 
and listened to my husband’s 
breathing. There was no sound 
but that and the measured ticking 
of an old clock. in the corridor. 
A bolt shot, a door slammed far 
away in some distant wing of the 
house, then the house seemed to 
fall into the profoundest sleep. 
It was still as the family vault. 
Once a bough of clematis at 
the window tapped against the 
glass, as if a fairy was begging 
admittance: once a cold breath 
of air—spread from I knew not 
where, and going no one knew 
whither—crept from under the 
door, and flowed in a cold, in- 
visible current through the room 
in a ghostly kind of way. Half 
an hour later, as I sat and watched, 
the wind seemed to spring into a 
sudden sort of rumbling and 
bluster in the great chimney, then 
sank again to silence, gagged by 
some secret power which it could 
not resist. I was looking at the 
fire, thinking of I know not what, 
waiting for half-past one, when I 
was to try and rouse George to 
give him the strengthening me- 
dicine, when my eyes all at once 
fell on a picture in a row of por- 
traits I had not before especially 
noticed; it was one of four that 
hung in a dark corner of the room, 
very dark by day, and within the 
shadow of the heavy crimson cur- 
tains; butnow the firelight gleamed 
full on it, and I could see its fea- 
tures as clearly as if a sunbeam had 
fallen full upon the spot. It repre- 
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sented a man of about thirty; the 
features were firm, but rather 
sharp and Voltairean; the pow- 
dered hair, gathered into a club, 
was tied with ribbon; the thin- 
lipped mouth wore a cold, set 
smile. A sudden thought, from 
which I could not divest myself, 
arose in my mind—it was the 
portrait of the murderer. Just 
such a refined serpentish face I 
had imagined his to be. The 
scene of that tragedy came again 
into my mind; that was the face 
that had bent over the dead body 
with affected compassion; that 
had smiled in triumph upon the 
gardener; that had angrily re- 
buked the sister for complaining 
of his wish to rinse the fatal 
bottle; that the face that with 
practised courtesy had pretended 
to invite every inquiry. I knew 
the portrait would not be there if 
the Lawfords knew of its existence ; 
but still I could not help thinking 
that the portrait it was, and that 
the name of the wretch it repre- 
sented had in the lapse of time 
been forgotten. Consigned to exile 
in a garret ; the picture had, some- 
how or other, with a sort of dia- 
bolic persistency, found its way 
back to its old haunts. Perhaps this 
had been his own bedroom, and that 
close by was the locked-up chamber 
where he had distilled the poison. 
Perhaps (and this terrible thought 
made me shudder in spite of my- 
self) this was the very room where 
the sick man had died in agony. 
Oh, this terrible house! I should 
never feel happy in it again. My 
mind relapsed into its old train of 
associations. One special scene 
occurred to me: it was that where 
the two doctors, sent for by the 
murderer, came to make an 
examination of the body. He 
received them in the hall with a 
candle in his hand, and invited 
them in. He was courteous and 
obliged. Sir William Wheeler, he 


said, had wished for the examina- 
tion. For what purpose? they 
asked. Merely to satisfy the 
family, he said, and showed them 
a letter from Sir William, ex- 
pressing such a wish, “ merely that 
those who had been intimate with 
the dead might be beyond sus- 
picion.” Had Sir William written 
no other letter? asked the more 
suspicious of the doctors. Yes, 
there had been another, equally 
friendly. Thissecond letter had been 
by no means friendly: it had indeed 
words which expressed a suspicion 
of poison. The guilty man pre- 
tended to feel for this letter in his 
waistcoat-pocket, and in doing so 
pulled out an envelope. The doctor 
had only time for one glance, but 
that glance was sufficient to show it 
was directed in Sir William’s hand- 
writing ; still he said nothing. The 
examination did not take place, 
and the detection of the crime was. 
for a time deferred, till a keener 
and less trustful medical man 
threw himself with untiring energy 
into the pursuit of the subtle 
criminal. 

I looked up: it was half-past 
one. I went at once to the bed- 
side and tried to rouse my hus- 
band to give him his medicine, but 
he only stirred once, reluctantly, 
gave a deep sigh, and relapsed into 
sleep. It was better to let him 
sleep; so undressing and putting 
on my dressing-gown, I pressed 
together the wood, now burnt to 
a white ash, and threw myself on 
the bed beside my husband. I 
was just sinking into a doze, when 
a slight sound disturbed me. I 
was highly sensitive just then 
from want of sleep, and in a 
moment I recovered my senses. 
It was a faint sound, like some 
one trying the handle of the bed- 
room door. I listened again— 
all was still. It might have been 
a rat scratching behind the wain- 
scot: at night the faintest sound 
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becomes magnified by the imagi- 
nation. I sat up and listened: it 
was nothing. The burning wood 
just then gave way, and so broke 
into a slight blaze. I lay down 
again, and I think fell asleep. I 
was awoke, not by any sound, but 
by a creeping, indescribable sense 
of something supernatural and ter- 
rible. Ilooked up without moving, 
and saw—to an infinite horror 
that paralyzed every limb—the 
door softly, noiselessly open, and 
from the outer darkness the figure 
of an old man, dressed in an old 
yellow silk dressing-gown, glide in. 
He turned as he silently closed the 
door, and I saw that his thin, 
emaciated face was pale as the 
dead; that his head was bandaged 
and his jaw bound up as that of a 
corpse is bound. The vacant eyes, 
that seemed entirely colourless, 
were bent on the fireplace, and the 
figure seemed not to notice the 
bed, or those who were on it. 
Slowly gliding over the floor, the 
spirit of the murdered man—for 
such it seemed to me to be— 
moved towards the fire, and there 
stood ‘for 2 moment, as if wrapped 
in thought. It then took a bottle 
from the row on the mantelpiece 
examined it carefully, and went 
through the action of filling a glass 
with it. The figure then sat down 
in the old chair by the fire, and 
sat there moving its thin white 
hands, that seemed almost trans- 
parent, before and over the flame. 
‘My courage recovering itself stowly, 
I began now to question myself 
seriously as to whether I was de- 
lirious or dreaming. To be sure 
I was awake—softly I stretched out 
my hand and pressed my hus- 
band’s arm. He slightly moved, 
and uttered a faint groan. I 
looked up and counted the green 
and red flowers in the cornice of 
the bed. I recalled the position 
of the bell, which was out of my 
reach. I pulled off my rings, and 
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put them on again. I even took 
out ‘my watch, and saw the time. 
It was a quarter past two. 

As I lay there reasoning with 
myself that the half-open door and 
the pale figure in the faded yellow 
silk dressing-gown were only illu- 
sions of the senses, arising from 
an imagination rendered sensitive 
by excitement, I again’ pressed my 
husband’s hand tightly, so tightly 
that he moved jand feebly groaned. 
At that sound the figure rose from 
the chair, stirred together the 
embers, and advanced slowly to- 
wards the bed. To my indescri- 
bable terror in the firelight, I then 
saw that in one hand it held along 
glancing sharp knife, the blade of 
which it held turned upwards 
against its arm. 

The wood ashes in the grate 
had now burned so low that they 
only cast a faint red glimmer on‘ 
the floor, but there was still quite 
enough light on the end of the 
bed for me to see that the figure, 
raising the knife, was steal- 
ing towards me. I was frozen 
with terror, and had perhaps less 
power of voluntary movement left 
through my fear than I imagined, 
for I lay there uttering no cry, 
moving nolimb. At that moment 
the figure struck against a chair 
that stood by the table where I 
had been reading, and overset it. 
In a moment my brain seemed to 
recover its power, my heart to 
beat with renewed power. That 
one slight fact convinced me that 
the figure was not a supernatural 
one—it might be a murderer or 
a sleep-walker—but it was com- 
mon flesh and blood. Its dread- 
ful object I knew not; but there it 
stood, with the knife in its hand, 
eyeing us ina blank, deadly way, 
and with a sort of serpent-like 
malice. I had just resolved to 
spring upon it, struggle for the 
weapon, and scream for help, 
when it turned towards the door 
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and glided out as silently, and in 
as death-like a way as it had 
entered. I watched it an instant, 
then with a sudden flood of fresh 
life darted from the bed, closed 
the door, swiftly turned the key, 
drew the bolt with the rapidity of 
lightning, and fell back on the floor 
in a swoon. 

* * 

The next morning I went down 
and joined the party at breakfast 
as usual. I said nothing, but 
complained of sleeplessness and 
not feeling well. Great was the 
sympathy and universal was the, 
ery that I must not sit up watch- 
ing another night. 

My dear Mrs. , you will 
take these things quieter a year 
hence,’ said Sir Edward, cynically. 

I saw Lady Lawford fixing her 
eyes on me with a peculiar earnest- . 
ness, 

When we had done breakfast 
Lady Lawford took me quietly 
apart into her boudoir. 

‘ Mrs. » she said, taking 
my hand, ‘ you look very ill. I 
am a woman of the world, and 
older than you. You cannot de- 
ceive me; something terrible must 
have happened to you last night. 
I think I can guess what it was. 
It was not the watching alone made 
your hand shake as it now does. 
Come, dear, tell me.’ 

I told her all, and concealed no- 
thing, from the thought about the 
poisoner’s portrait to the moment 
that I fainted. I saw her faco 
grow very sad and serious as I 
went on. WhenI had done she 
heaved a great sigh. 

‘My dear,’ she said, ‘I can and 
must explain this mystery, though 
I would have concealed it from 
almost every one but you. We 
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have, in a distant wing of the 
house, an insane person—an old 
man, a relation of Sir Edward’s. 
He was fond of Sir Edward when 
a boy, and my husband in grati- 
tude for his kindness took care of 
him when his wife and friends 
deserted him. He is a great care 
to us, as at times he is subject to 
paroxysms of homicidal mania. 
He is very cunning and dangerous, 
and has to be strictly watched, 
especially at such periods. Last 
night the person in charge of him, 
who had been drinking with the 
upper servants, fell asleep, as he 
now confesses; and the old man, 
watching his opportunity, stole 
from the room, and passed down 
a back staircase leading to the 
kitchen. There he secreted a 
large carving-knife left in the 
butler’s pantry by one of the 
servants, and crossed to your 
side of the house. The man 
awaking pursued him, and found 
him crouching in the hall; but 
gathered from his few incoherent 
words that he had entered some 
bed-room, either yours or one near 
it. This is the whole mystery, my 
dear .Mrs.———, and I can only 
deeply regret you should have been 
placed for a moment in such great 
danger. 

We remained — were, indeed, 
obliged to remain for days more 
—in the house; but I was, I must 
confess, very glad, in spite of Lady 
Lawford’s hospitality, to see the 
coach that was to take us away 
drive up to the front door. Often 
in my dreams that old Tudor 
window, the great iron gate, the 
portrait, and the ghostly figure in 
the old yellow dressing - gown, 
figure in wild nightmare com- 
plications. 
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TIME WORKS WONDERS. 


CHAPTER I. 
HOW THE WEDDING WAS SETTLED. 


a successor. ‘This heiress she saw 
in the little child she had saved 
from a cruel death. The motive 
was bad, the action was good. 
Unfortunately for the fairy, and, 
fortunately for the young lady, 
the Princess Daisctta refused, po- 


NCE upon a time the 

Princess Daisetta, who 

;had been found at a 

very early age all alone 

in a wood by the Fairy 

Fiery, and rescued by her from 

the fangs of a wolf—the Princess 

Daisetta was about to be married ; 

an important epoch in any young 

lady’s life, but specially in the 

history of the Princess Daisetta, 
protégé of the Fairy Fiery. 

It is very difficult to find the 
motives for a good action in a 
person generally bad, wicked past 
all hope. The Fairy Fiery was 
an uncommonly vicious spirit. 
‘The Fairy Fiery’s lease would ex- 
pire at a given date, if she had not 


sitively, to yield to the fairy’s 
wishes. 

‘If I become a wicked fairy,” 
exclaimed the charming girl, ‘I'll 
praca) 

‘What she was going to say can 
only faintly be conjectured, for 
Fairy Fiery gave such a shriek 
that all the wild animals, for miles 
round, were suddenly taken ill, and 
the roofs of several castles in the 
neighbourhood were split up, as 
if by an earthquake. 

But it did not prevent the mes- 
senger of Karrabosso, the En- 
chanter, from knocking, loudly, at 
the door. 

Old Karrabosso had been a 
wicked old dog in his time; and, 
being immortal, he had stilla good 
spell of life before him. 

Karrabosso was hard up. He 
had been a spendthrift, a prodi- 
gal Enchanter; and his son too, 
Karrabosso junior, had managed 
to spend a heap of the treasures. 
which his father had acquired in the 
exercise of his profession ; and now: 
the old Enchanter could not spare 
his son any more money. 

Karrabosso senior was tired of 
attending evening parties, as he 
had done for ages of ages with his 
bags of tricks, omelettes in hats,. 
and eggs in handkerchiefs; and 
his son was too much the gen- 
tleman to take to his father’s. 
work, though he had no objection 
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to spend his father’s money. 
Karrabosso’s immortality was be- 
coming a dreary prospect. 

An immortal bankrupt is an 
existence dreadful to contemplate! 
Karrabosso’s ingenuity was not 
equal to the occasion. He could 
obtain, but could not create money. 
And, as the superior power, which 
had endowed him with immor- 
tality, had omitted to add brains, 
Karrabosso, when the ordinary 
magic failed to produce a liveli- 
hood, came to a standstill. So 


Karrabosso junior suggested that 
his godmother, the Fairy Fiery, 
should be consulted. 

As a godmother, she had made 
Karrabosso junior a present. She 
had given him a watch fashioncd 
by the Hours themselves, to whom 
she had entrusted the guardian- 
ship of her godson. This watch 
was a talisman, and its possessor 
had only to wish, and the wish 
would be immediately gratified. 

Now, this talisman would have 
saved old Karrabosso from many 


an hour’s anguish, and from the. 


impudence of tradesmen, if his son 
had only consented to wish in ac- 
cordance with his parent’s de- 
sires. But, as the Hours were his 
guardians, the boy’s nature was 
as changeable as the hours them- 
selves. For example, in what dis- 
position you might find him at 
nine, in half an hour’s time he had 
altered for better or worse, and in 
another hour he would be, so to 
speak, a totally different person. 
He became thoroughly selfish, 
and refused to use the talisman 
for anybody’s good except his 


own. So, while Karrabosso junior 
enjoyed himself, | Karrabosso 
senior was nigh starving. 

The poor old man visited 
country villages and large towns; 
but the world had gone ahead 
since his tricks were new, and, 
though his legerdemain was per- 
fect, yet every one, unable to do 
the tricks themselves, knew how 
they were done, and laughed in 
his face. 

Then old Karrabosso took to his 
bed, but this was of no sort of use. 
He was immortal. And to stay 
eternally in bed is monotonous. 
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Besides, he could suffer hunger, 
and could be thirsty. Altogether 
his prospects were unpleasant. 
So, on the advice of his son, he 
sent to Fairy Fiery, and asked 
her ‘what the something he 
should do?” 

The fairy considered for one 
moment. She was a handsome 
woman, very wickedly handsome. 
Then this virtuous couple ar- 
ranged between them that Karra- 
bosso junior should marry Dai- 
setta, who, during the honey- 
moon, should steal the watch and 
give it to Karrabosso and the 
Fairy Fiery, who agreed to become 
Madame Karrabosso with a share 
in her husband’s immortality. 
The day for Daisetta’s wedding 
was straightway fixed. 


CHAPTER II. 


HOW THE BRIDEGROOM DIDN’T 
COME UP TO TIME. 


Everybody of any note, or cele- 
brity had been invited, but as I 
shall have occasion to give the 
list of guests later on in my story, 
I will not stop to do so now. 

As nobody was omitted, every- 
body was there. Daisetta was in 
her room being dressed: Her 
maids were working at her, with 
a will. 

‘Blanche,’ she said to her con- 
fidante, ‘I don’t know young 
Signor Karrabosso.’ 

‘ But you will, Princess,’ replied 
the maiden, ‘and it is a pleasure 
to come.’ 

‘A pleasure!’ sighed Daisetta. 

‘Why, you don’t mean,’ ex- 
claimed Miss Blanche, raising her 
hands in astonishment, and quite 
unable to finish her sentence. 

‘I do,’ said Daisetta. 

‘You love...’ murmured 
Blanche, sympathetically in her 
ear, and then added suggestively — 
‘another ? 


‘I do.’ 

‘Who? 

‘I don’t know.’ 

“You mean you don’t know his: 
name, dear?’ 

‘Neither his name, nor his: 
country, nor ....mnor..... 
in fact, anything about him. Ex- 
cept .... that I have met him 
in the land of Pleasant Dreams.’ 

‘The land of dreams!’ asked 
Blanche, ‘ where is that ?’ 

‘In the east,’ answered the 
Princess: ‘it is called the land of” 
Nod, I believe. The reigning sove- 
reign is Queen Mab, who lives in 
the palace of Good Repose.’ 

‘He loves you ?” 

‘ Adores me.’ 

‘He has told you so?’ inquired 
Blanche, who knew that Daisetta 
had never once been out of her 
sight. 

“Yes.” 

‘When ?’ 

‘Every time I’ve seen him,” 
murmured the Princess, ‘in the 
land of dreams.’ 

‘He is a reality ?’ asked Blanche,. 
who began to feel a little uncom- 
fortable as to the state of her 
friend’s sanity. 

‘Yes,’ answered Daisetta, ‘ he is 
a happy peasant. I had intended 
to tell young Signor Karrabosso. 
everything, throw myself on his 
generosity, implore his pardon,. 
and ask him to take me away.’ 

‘Take you away!’ exclaimed 
Blanche. 

‘Yes, don’t you see, it’s my only 
chance of getting out of Fiery’s. 
clutches.’ 

‘Abr 

‘Then when he’s taken me 
away, we should go—you and I, 
dear Blanche’ (the Princess inter- 
polated this, craftily, so as to. 
prevent treachery)—‘ together, to: 
Queen Mab, who would introduce 
us to the happy peasant Beaulévre 
—that’s his name—and I am sure 
that you, too, would soon find. 
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room in your heart for one of the 
inhabitants of the happy land.’ 

Blanche blushed. Then she was 
silent. So they both sat, without 
speaking, and, in one second, they 
were in Queen Mab’s domain, 
wandering in fancy through shady 
groves, by brooks babbling, in 
musical language, tales of pas- 
sionate love, and finding kindred 
souls whose pulses beat in unison 
with theirs. 

The bell of the castle roused 
them from their reverie. 


‘Everybody’s come! exclaimed 
a domesticated dragon-headed ser- 
vant, rushing into the room in a 
state of tremendous excitement, 
‘and the Enchanter Karrabosso 
has been sighted through my 
lady’s magic telescope. He is 
only two thousand leagues off.” 

‘The maidens exchanged glances, 
and clasped each other's hands. 

“Let us descend to the saloon, 
said Daisetta. Blanche acquiesced, 
and they soon presented them- 
selves before the Fairy Fiery. 


She was magnificent on this day. 
Most magnificent. Her chignon 
of glittering serpents, every one 
of whose scales gleamed with 
flames of ever-varying tint, was a 
thing to be seen and be wondered at. 

She was simply brilliant. 

Her eyes—well they possessed 
the beaute du diable in its very 
essence. Hot coals would have 
een merely dull lead by the side 
of her eyes. Such Eyes! they’d 
warm you gratefully, stir you up 
to diabolical enthusiasm for love, 
scorch you in anger, reduce you 
to ashes in vengeance, and, gene- 


rally speaking, make havoc every- 
where. 

Two thousand leagues off did 
old Karrabosso see those eyes, and 
stop his aérial carriage, under the 
impression that the end of the 
world had come, and that it might 
be dangerous to go too near. 

‘Tm immortal, he said to him- 
self, ‘it’s true; but my balloon 
isn’t, and might be blown up any 
minute. Precious awkward,’ he 
thought, ‘to be pitched out into 
space, and spend my eternity in 
perpetually falling. I wonder 
where I should stop? Somewhere, 
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I suppose, for one must draw the 
line somewhere. But,’ here he 
directed his glass in the direction 
of the flames. ‘Bless me!’—not 
that he said anything so pious as 
this, the wicked old sinner, but the 
expression is near enough, ‘They're 
her eyes !—Madame Karrabosso’s 
eyes !—for it’s certain now that she 
will be my wife. Ahem! . Well, 
it’s all for the best. My son’s 
talisman once in my pocket, I 
shall wish every one at Jericho, 
except those who are useful to 
me, and then shall I go in for un- 
exampled happiness, in doing pre~ 
cisely what I please!’ The wicked 
old man was getting quite excited 
at the notion of an eternity of sel- 
fishness, and foresaw the arrival 


of the supreme moment, when he 
would pay out his amiable son for 
his unfilial conduct. 

«Drive on! he shouted. And 
away went the stupendous balloon, 
drawn by eight cream-coloured 
monsters, and guided by an ac- 
complished creature, something 
between an eagle and a dolphin, 
who handled the ribands, and 
tooled the team along, as if it had 
been a Bath coach in the old days, 
before steam was much thought 
of out of a tea-kettle. 

‘Trumpets, drums, cymbals, ban- 
joes, sackbuts, harps, and every 
sort of musical instrument an- 
nounced the Enchanter’s arrival. 

He entered the courtyard. 

“Madame, I am delighted, he 


said, addressing Fiery, with the 
air of an old beau, and the 
politesse of Louis Quinze. 

» Then the fairy led him to 
the ‘saloon of reception. Here 
Daisctta was introduced to him, 
and the old fellow ogled her 
through his binocle. But Fairy 
Fiery would not permit any sem- 
blance of flirtation to pass un- 
noticed. She gave him a look, 
and the elderly Enchanter felt as 
if hewas being calcined on the spot. 


‘She is,” he thought to himself, 
“evidently a person not to be 
trifled with. But wh she be- 
comes Madame Karrabosso, and 
when I’ve got the talisman.’ 

“We are waiting for the bride- 
groom,’ said Fairy Fiery. 

Daisetta sighed. 

‘And for the breakfast, said 
Karrabosso senior, who had come 
fifty million billion and quadrillion 
miles that morning, and upon 
whom the fresh air had taken con- 
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siderable effect; ‘I’m as hungry 
as an ogre.’ 

‘Hush!’ whispered Fiery to him. 
‘Not so loud. The old beau 
turned, and then saw that there 
were several Ogres in the room. 
They had been invited among the 
other wedding guests, and every 
‘one of them had turned himself 
out a thorough buck, with a blue 
dress coat, white -waistcoat, and 
such a wedding favour, white tie, 
and rhododendron in his button- 
hole, as had never been seen, 
dreamt of, or thought of, since 
Ogres employed tailors. 

The ogres were yawning. This 
was a bad sign. It meant hunger, 
and hunger means ill temper. 

‘Where’s Karrabosso junior?’ 
became then the question. 

Then the fairy requested his 
father to ascend to the highest 
tower, and look through the magic 
telescope. 

This telescope was a sort of 
gigantic deception, for it ‘ took in’ 
the whole world, inside and out— 
cities, plains, houses, no matter 
where. It had belonged to Le 
Diable Boiteux, and had been 
given, by him, as a birthday pre- 
sent, years since, to the Fairy 
Fiery. 

So Karrabosso ascended, and, 
wiping the glass, peered forth into 
space. 


CHAPTER II. 
WHAT KARRABOSSO SAW. 


To tell you all that Karrabosso 
saw through the wonderful glass 
‘would take me from now till the 
end of several generations, and 
even then it couldn’t be more than’ 
sketched. 

Words could not be heard. 
_ Motives could not be arrived at, 

through the glass. But deeds 
‘spoke for themselves, and Karra- 
bosso observed — 


‘It’s not such a bad place, after 
all! He alluded to the world. 

For one second, perhaps, he 
began to wish that Mortality had 
been his lot. 

He began to have, for the first 
time in his long life, good thoughts. 
But they were so novel and start- 


_ ling, that he put his hand to his 


head, and was frightened lest he 
should be going out of his mind. 
To be an Immortal Maniac! It 
was @ fearful idea, and would not 
bear a second thought. 

‘No,’ he said, after some con- 
sideration, ‘it’s not that. I’ve had 
nothing to eat since breakfast, and 
it’s beginning to tell upon me. 
Hang Count Karrabosso junior! 
where is he? What’s he doing? 
He is the most inconsiderate, un- 
feeling, selfish, unfilial—in fact— 
Hallo” here (for he had been 
growling away with his eye to the 
glass) he suddenly started, for he 
had caught a glimpse of his young 
Hopeful in Arabia, and the jolt 
that sight had made him give the 
instrument, had disarranged the 
focus. This caused him to lose 
time, and more temper. 

‘See anything ?’ inquired Fiery 
from below (like a female Blue 
Beard) to an elderly Brother Anne, 
on the roof. 

‘Yes, exclaimed Karrabosso, 
“you may expect intelligence from 
me in one minute.’ 

‘The dwarfs, listening, chuckled 
at this idea. ‘Expect intelligence 
from old Karrabosso!’ they said. 
‘My! we shall have to wait a 
long time for that.’ Sharp chaps, 
dwarfs, specially hungry dwarfs. 
It took some time to explain their 
witticism to the Ogres. Stupid 
idiots, Ogres, and crusty, when 
kept waiting for dinner. 

However, all this filled up time, 
while old Karrabosso focussed 
again, and looked out. 

Count Karrabosso junior was 
fighting with Algerine pirates, and, 
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of course, killing them. From 
them he rescued a damsel, lovely. 

‘Odd, this!’ grunted old Karra- 
bosso. 

To her the young Count knelt 
imploringly. Then he pressed her 
hand, which she did not with- 
draw. Then he arose from his 
knees and put his arm round her 
waist. 

‘Bravo!’ exclaimed old Karra- 

bosso, and muttered, ‘I’ve been a 
boy myself’ Then the maiden 
looked up in the young Count’s 
eyes, and said—vwzhat the looker-on 
could not hear—(could he have 
heard all that was being said 
wherever he looked and listened, 
the proverb, about listeners, would 
have been verified and illustrated a 
million times a minute, for no one 
who knew old Karrabosso had a 
good word for the ancient repro- 
bate)—but there could be no sort 
of doubt that she asked the Count 
‘if he really meant all he was 
saying?’ and equally, no doubt, 
that he replied, ‘Mean it!—every 
word. I swear I’m not deceiving 
you.’ ; 
‘It’s one of his bad hours, 
aha!’ exclaimed his fond parent. 
‘Bother him, he’ll sacrifice me, 
and everything, for this fair-haired 
chit, whom he rescued in his good 
hours from the pirates. Cuss it!’ 
The old boy was getting very 
irritable. 

Whatever design the Count might 
have had, he suddenly abandoned 
it, and, overcome by an emotion 
totally unintelligible to the vener- 
able Enchanter, he bent respectfully 
over the maiden’s hand, on which 
he let fall (Karrabosso senior 
saw it, and was puzzled)—burning 
tears! 

‘Tears! Dash it! exclaimed 
Karrabosso, who could not im- 
agine any one being so weak, unless 
under the influence of pepper, or a 
violent cold. 

Then the young man, always 


respectful toethe young lady, or- 
dered his car to approach. It was 
a fairy one. It was drawn by 
Winged Thoughts, and driven by 
a Wish in full livery. 

They mounted, and away they 
flew. 

‘What do you see?’ cried Fairy 
Fiery, in one of her most exacting 
tones. 

‘Why, I see the count’ (which 
was a falsehood to begin with, as. 
he’d just lost sight of him); ‘and,’ . 
continued the old liar, ‘he’s coming” 
here as fast as he can.’ 

The fairy went downstairs, and 
gave her guests the information. 
The Ogres were beginning to 
grumble horribly. 

‘Now, where the blank has he 
got to? growled old Karrabosso, 
who couldn’t get his son into focus 
again. 

At last he hit upon him in a 
small country village, where the 
peasants were costumed Watteau- 
esquely. 

Here Count Karrabosso junior 
stood by the maiden’s side and 
bade her, evidently, adieu. He 
was making some fine speech to 
her. But, whatever it was, his 
whole heart seemed to be in it, for- 
his eyes gleamed with a pure and 
virtuous light, and from his action 
(for the entire scene was more 
amusing, and much more interest- 
ing to the Enchanter than a well- 
performed ballet) it seemed that 
he was telling her, that he would 
rather die a hundred times, than 
injure, by so much as a breath, the- 
peach-bloom down of her virtuous. 
reputation. 

With head modestly bent, she- 
listened ; then she raised her lovely 
face, and replied. 

Once more he knelt and kissed 
her hand. As he knelt, a cloud 
seemed to obscure him, for one 
second, from his father’s eyes. 

‘Strange!’ said the Enchanter 
to himself. ‘Perhaps he’s wish- 
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ing not to be seen, and if so, the 
talisman has put this mist between 
him and me. People should never 
do what they’re ashamed of any 
one seeing,’ added the old fellow, 
not one of whose deeds would have 
borne even a summer twilight, 
rauch less the glare of day. 

The next instant, through the 
air, he saw his son approaching. 

The Thoughts flew, without 


or 


whip. The Wish sat on the box,. 
pulling at them. ‘This faithful 
servant would have turned the 
heads of his steeds back towards: 
the maiden whom the count had 
just left; but the Thoughts were 
too quick for him, and, in an im- 
perceptible fash of time, the 
chariot stopped before the gates. 
of Fiery Castle. 


CHAPTER IY. 
THE TALISMAN ! 


«Breakfast! shouted the Ogres. 

But the ceremony of the wed- 
ding must first take place. This 
wasexplained. ‘I am late, I fear,’ 
said Count Karrabosso—a fresh- 
looking young man, far too good 
and prepossessing to be a sorcerer’s 
son. 

‘You are,’ said everybody.’ 

Count Karrabosso bowed cour- 
teously; the bride accepted his 
arm. She didn’t positively dislike 
him, and was questioning -with 
herself whether she had better dis- 
turb existing arrangements for the 


sake of what was, after all, but a 
mere dream. 

A brilliant assemblage, on the 
tiptoe of expectation. Breakfast, 
too, no longer in distant perspec- 
tive, but almost in the foreground 
of the picture. 

“Hooray!” shouted everybody. 
All were happy, and eager to get 
it over. 

It was certainly a trying situa- 
tion. Even the Count hadn’t made 
up his mind. That was the worst 
of it. He could not find it in his 
heart to say, ‘ Miss Daisetta, I love 
another, and you are not that 
other.’ To which Daisetta could 
only have replied, ‘Count, ’tis the 
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very thing that I was going to 
say to you.’ 

‘Punctuality, exclaimed the 
senior ogre, Baron Garrogoswig, 
‘is the soul of business and plea- 
sure.’ 

‘The ceremony is fixed for 
eleven,’ said Fiery. ‘It wants 
five minutes.’ 

‘Beg pardon, my lady,’ Karra- 
bosso put in, for he, too, was in a 
hurry, so much depended on the 
event—‘ beg pardon, Fairy, it’s 
past eleven.’ 

‘There’s one person who can’t 
be mistaken as to time,’ quoth 
her fairyship; ‘ that’s the Count. 
Count,’ she cried, ‘what’s the time 
by your magic watch? 

Count Karrabosso put his hand 
languidly in his fob. He paused, 
and did not draw it out again. 
He became suddenly pale. 

‘He wants his breakfast, poor 
fellow!’ said Daisetta. Pity is 
akin to love. 

No: it was not that. 

Again he fumbled in his pocket. 
On his right side—on his left 
side. No—no. Where could it be! 

‘Be!’ exclaimed the Fairy Fiery ; 
“where can what be?’ and the rage 
in her eyes was something too ter- 
rible to witness. 

‘What! why ....TI’ve.... 
I’ve.... 

‘Speak out,’ roared old Karra- 
‘bosso. 

‘ Pve lost the magic watch !’ 

* * * * * 


No marriage on that day. 

No wedding. No arrangements 
for the old sorcerer’s future happi- 
ness. No bright prospect for 
Fairy Fiery. 

Everything wrong. 

Daisetta in tears, vaguely. 

‘You’re a fool,’ cried the en- 
raged sire, who could now speak 
to his son as the merest idiotic 
mortal. ‘You’ve been robbed.’ 

‘By whom? 

‘You did a good action, said 


-you. 


the wicked old man sarcastically, 
‘in rescuing a girl from pirates.’ 

‘Ha! the pirates robbed me.’ 

‘The pirates!’ sneered the old 
man—‘ bah! it was the girl.’ 

‘No! she is all that is good, al! 
that is—’ 

‘Go back, then, and find your 
watch.’ 

Once more he mounted his car. 
This time to retrace his steps. 

Then the Ogres and the guests 
wanted to breakfast, but the Fairy 
Fiery’s passion had become uncon- 
trollable. 

She literally blazed away, all 
over the place. The Ogres, Giants, 
Dwarfs, Fairies, Sprites, all fled 
right and left, and, in another 
instant, a spark flew from her 
eyes and set the castle in flames. 


. Then Daisetta and Blanche crept 


away and hid themselves in a 
wood. Here they were found by 
a Waking Dream, who put them 
upon a wild steed, the night mare, 
and away they went, far, far, out 
of the reach, for the present, of 
the Fairy Fiery; and when they 
stopped it was at the sign of ‘The 
Golden Sleep, in the outskirts of 
Queen Mab’s kingdom. 


— 


CHAPTER V. 
WHAT HAPPENED THEN ? 


Count Karrabosso junior re- 
turned to the Watteauesque village. 
He alighted at the door of Nina’s 
cottage. 

Nina was the exquisite beauty 
whom he had rescued from Al- 
gerine pirates. 

She was thinking of him when 
he stood before her. 

‘Nina,’ he exclaimed, ‘I love 
You know I do!’ © 

‘Have you come back to tell 
me that? asked the maiden, co- 
quettishly. 

*No,’ he replied; ‘I have re- 
turned to ask you if you’ve seen 
my watch?’ 
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‘Your watch? She didn’t un- 
derstand him. . 

‘ Yes,’ he continued, ‘my magic 
watch! Where is it ?’ 

‘ Not here, certainly!’ was her 
answer. 

Count Karrabosso paused. Was 
it possible that one so young, 80 
fair, could deceive him? For the 
matter of that it was; it struck 
him, unpleasantly, quite possible. 
But was it probable? Unhappily, 
yes. The watch was valuable, and 
Nina was poor. 

“You are sure you’ve not seen 
it? he asked, searchingly. 

‘ Would you like to empty my 
pockets? Will you take up the 
floor ?—there is no carpet! Will 
you—will you—Oh!—Oh!’ Here, 
unable to restrain herself longer, 
she burst into tears. 

The Count was touched. He 
had wronged her. On his knees 
he begged, he implored her pardon. 
More—on his knees, he swore by 
all that was oathable, by all that 
Nina held sacred, that if he could 
only find his watch, he would 
make her his wife. 

After this she explained, as 
well as she was able, that the 
only person likely to have in- 
truded into her cottage was one 
Master Beaulévre. ‘A sleepy, 
idle, good, kind creature,’ she said, 
‘ who spends his life in dreaming. 
Our parents betrothed us to one 
another when we were babies, and 
it’s simply become a matter-of- 
course.’ 

‘Tl find him!’ cried the Count. 
‘But, if he winds up the watch 
every hour, regularly, for the re- 
mainder of this day—and it is 
now six p.m.—no power on earth, 
or in air, can restore my talis- 


man to me. Oh, if I could only 


sce my godmothers now!’ 
- € Who are they ? 
‘ The Hours.’ 
She asked him why he didn’t 


consult them at once. He didn’t . 
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know their address. He had lost 
his Time. He went out and looked 
up at the church tower. 

Six o’clock was fast approach- 
ing. 

If he could only catch that 
Hour to the minute as she settled! 
upon the old cathedral tower, she, 
in such a place, and on such an 
occasion, would, he was sure, assist 
him. 

Only five minutes more! The: 
seconds came hopping on nimbly, 
as if they were the little pages in 
advance of Queen Six o’clock, and 
the minutes marched behind each 
band of sixty, marshalling them 
along in order. 

The last regiment of seconds, 
the last Chief Marshal Minute,. 
and then the rustle of the me- 
chanism announcing the arrival of 
the Regal Hour. 

Then a tune, merry, blythe, and 
joyous. A carillon, sparkling and 
cheery. 

Then the Hammer on the bell. 
Bing! Bing! six times, and the 
Hour perched lightly on the sum- 
mit of the old Gothic bell tower, 
waving her wand over the town. 

Karrabosso stretched his hands. © 
towards her. 

She saw, knew, and pitied. 

Then she answered for herself 
and sisters. 

‘My sister Four o’clock,’ she 
said, ‘saw Beaulévre take the 
watch. He didn’t know its value. 
But its presence in Nina’s house 
made him suspect that—that— 
she had been faithless to him. The 
Night and Early Morning Hours. 
could tell you more about Beau- 
lévre than I. And my twin-sister 
Six a.m. met him before sunrise in 
the land of dreams. We will 
prevent him from winding up the 
talisman if we possibly can. We 
have no power to see into the 
future, nor can I tell you what 
my next sister Seven o’clock will 
do. But this I will undertake for 
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all—that we will do our best. In 
the meantime be close by him, and, 
when midnight strikes, and he 
forgets for the last time to wind 
up the talisman, you may then re- 
possess yourself of it without 
‘fear. But, beware! for I have 
been present when your father has 
determined to obtain it himself; 
and the Fairy Fiery is also in 
‘search of it. You have powerful 
rivals. Farewell! I can stay here 
no longer, and have only been able 
‘to remain with you these few 
minutes, on account of the differ- 
ence of clocks. There’s a laggard 
time-piece in this city that I 
always visit last, then I am on duty 
for an hour. After that I shall see 
you!’ 

So the Hours, his godmothers, 
-were to help him, and this was 
tthe trump-card in Karrabosso 
junior’s hand. 

His next move was to find 
Beaulévre. 


CHAPTER VI. 
HOW MIDNIGHT ENDED THE DAY. 


Her majesty Queen Mab received 
Daisetta and Blanche. She knew 
them well. Then she requested 
to know, point blank, if they 
‘were not in search of a happy 
peasant, one Beauleévre. 

Daisetta hesitated, but Blanche 
answered for her friend, in the 
affirmative; that is, supposing that 
the young gentleman’s name was 
Beaulévre. 

‘You shall see him,’ said the 
good-natured queen; and if you 
recognise him, that’s enough.’ 

Recognise him! 
him in less than two twos, what- 
ever space of time that may repre- 
sent. 

But Beaulévre was in his own 
native village, sitting thought- 
fully on a bench. 

‘ What’s he saying ?’ asked Dai- 
setia. a4 


Daisetta knew 
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They listened. 

‘Is she false?’ murmured the 
unhappy swain. ‘ And if ‘she is, 
what do I care.’ 

“Does he mean me? 
Daisetta. 

Queen Mab didn’t know. 
was talking out of her domain. 

‘No,’ continued the peasant, 
looking at a handsome gold watch 
which he held in his hand; ‘ this 
is proof positive. How could she 
have come by this?’ Then he 
heaved a deep sigh. 

* * * 


asked 
He 


Beaulévre couldn’t make out 
what was the matter with him- 
self. 

When he thought of Nina he 
was angry, s0 he dismissed her 
from his mind. 

Then he recalled the vision of 
the lovely princess. 

‘Ah! he said to himself, ‘I 
wish I had fifty millions of money; 
I’d marry her.’ 

What was this? What did it 
mean? Men running towards 
him, crying, ‘ Beaulévre!—Beau- 
lévre! Luckiest of men! Fifty 
millions of money have just been 
paid into the town bank in your 
name!’ 

He thought them mad or drunk. 

Then he went to the: bank him- 
self. True,—every word true as 
the bank books themselves: and 
truer, perhaps. 

Every one on their knees to 
him, crouching, bending, bowing, 
supplicating, praising. Exciting 
enough to turn a more powerful 
brain than Beaulévre’s. 

‘Why!’ he exclaimed, ‘I don’t 
know what to do with it.’ 

Hundreds of people made hun- 
dreds of suggestions. By which 
hundreds of people would have 
seen themselves enriched. 

‘You might rebuild part of our 
town,’ said the lord mayor. 

‘I wish it could be all rebuilt,’ 
said Beaulévre. 
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No sooner said than done. 

Everybody nigh insane all over 
the place, so beautiful were their 
houses, so magnificent was their 
tumble-down old town. 

‘We only want,’ said the cele- 
brated landscape gardener of those 
parts, ‘we only want a river and 
flower-gardens picturesquely laid 
out to make it perfect.’ 

“I wish,’ said Beaulévre, ‘ that 
I could give ’em you; _ but, 
alas ! ? < 

Before the words were out of 
his mouth there were the gar- 
dens, the river, and everything so 
lovely that description is simply 
beggared, and dictionaries of 
laudation are bankrupt. 

Beaulévre was utterly puzzled. 
Was'he in Queen Mab’s kingdom, 
and yet awake? 

Every wish was granted as soon 
as wished. 

He wished to be warm without 
walking: he was warm, immedi- 
ately. . 

He wished to be cool without 
getting up to open door or win- 
dow: in a flash of the sixtieth 
part of a second he was cool. 

He wished that his dinner were 
ready: it was ready; and every 
dish he wanted to hand—and to 
mouth. ; 

At last he hit upon it. 

“It must be the watch!’ he ex- 
claimed. 

‘It is! said a stern voice near 
him. It was old Karrabosso. 

* Give it to me!’ 

‘How do I know it’s yours” 
asked Beaulévre. 

This made Karrabosso very angry. 

Beaulévre was at dinner, and 
didn’t want to be annoyed. 

‘I wish this old fellow could 
be taken away and—and iced ;’ he 
uttered the last part of this wish 
at haphazard. 

Karrabosso vanished. Taken 
away by some mysterious power 
to be kept in a refrigerator. 
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An immortal being in a re- 
frigerator for an eternity! For 
if Beaulévre should forget his ex- 
istence, that was the prospect. 

Then Beaulévre went on with 
his pudding. 

‘The watch does not belong to 
Nina,’ he said, aloud. 

‘No,’ answered a screaming, 
tearing voice, ‘it is mine! Give 
it to,me! I am the Fairy 
Fiery !’ 

‘ I should like to know if that’s 
truth,’ said Beaulévre, calmly. He 
was becoming so accustomed to 
wonders that nothing could upset 
his equanimity now. 

‘No, it is false! I have de- 
ceived you!’ cried the unhappy 
Fairy, compelled by a power 
stronger than her own to accuse 
herself. 

‘Then,’ said Beaulévre, ‘ you’d 
better join that old gentleman 
who was here just now. I think 
icing would do you good.’ 

He wished her to be frozen, 
and so she was. 

Four hours had passed, and no 
one had ever told him the secret 
of his tenure. 

If he didn’t wind it up before 
twelve, there’d be an end of his 
holding. 

Karrabosso had come to tell 
him; but he had played his cards 
badly. So had Fiery. 

Then came Nina. 

She asked him about the watch, 
and told him what he at once as- 
certained was the truth. 

Then he wished that the right- 
ful owner would present himself. 

Instantly Count Karrabosso 
junior appeared. 

‘ Count,’ said Beaulévre, ‘I shall 
just keep this watch until I have 
wished myself all I’m likely to 
want to make me and my wife com- 
fortable.’ 

‘ Wife!’ exclaimed Nina. 

‘Ah! I forgot,’ said Beaulévre; 
“we must have her here now.’ 
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A brilliant light; and then 
they were aware of a Fairy pre- 
sence in the room: 

Queen Mab, with Daisetta, 
Blanche, and a charming young 
prince whom Blanche had fallen 
in love with in Dreamland. 

The explanation was at hand. 

Beaulévre wished for millions 
and millions of money, and for 
perfect happiness, with Daisetta 
for his bride. Then he handed 
back the talisman to Karrabosso 
junior. 

Karrabosso wished much the 
same as had Beaulévre, and gave 
his hand to Nina. 

Then he released old Karra- 
bosso from his refrigerator prison, 
and the Fairy Fiery too. They 
were furious; but Count Karra- 
bosso merely expressed a wish for 
their thorough reformation. And 
old Karrabosso suddenly became 
the most pious old man ever met 
with out of a painted window; 
while the Fairy, who had still 
many years to live, immediately 
entered a convent, and spent the 
remainder of her days in religious 
exercises. 

Then the Count, in the presence 
of Daisetta and her new friends, 
abjured magic, once and—‘ for all 
time,’ he was going to say, but 
Daisetta stopped him. 

‘No! she cried; ‘let all: those 
ogres, dwarfs, giants, fairies, and 
others who were at our wed- 
ding (when it ought to have been, 


but wasn’t) be asked to our three 
pair of nuptials now.’ 

Carried nem. con. No cards; 
for a wish brought everybody 
from Fairy Land, and every other 
land, to celebrate the weddings 
of the Prince of Happy Dreams 
with Mlle. Blanche (the happy 
pair being munificently provided 
for by the talisman), Daisetta 
with Beaulévre, and Count Karra- 
bosso’s with Nina. 

Then they came. All of ’em. 
Such a Christmassy sort of wed- 
ding party as never had been 
since the first nursery tale was 
told in the first nursery. 

There was Puss in Boots and 
the Marquis of Carabas; there 
were the White Cat, Beauty and 
the Beast, Valentine and Orson, 
Jack the Giant-Killer, Jack and 
the Beanstalk, Hop-o’-my-Thumb, 
Cinderella, Cinderella’s  sisters— 
with the glass slippers to dance 
in, and the pumpkin carriage. 
Then there was—but as I see 
the brilliant crowd before me in 
those fairy halls, Queen Mab ap- 
proaches with her elfin train... . 
The guests are all dancing... . 
I see them.... And... and 

. . my hand relaxes its hold of 


the pen... . Queen Mab waves 
her wand o’er me. .. . I recog- 
nise her power. ... I bow my 
head before her . . . once. . 


twice... then... 
I am in her land of dreams. 
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A DEBT OF HONOUR. 


A Sbhost Ptory. 
By Sin Cuarves L. Younc, Barr. 


USH! what was that ery, so 
low but yet so piercing, so 
strange but yet so sorrowful? It 
was not the marmot upon the 
side of the Righi—it was not the 
heron down by the lake; no, it 
was distinctively human. Hush! 
there it is again— from the 
churchyard which I have just left! 
Not ten minutes have elapsed 
since I was sitting on the low 
wall of the churchyard of Weggis, 
watching the calm glories of the 
moonlight illuminating with silver 
splendour the lake of Lucerne; 
and I am certain there was nu 
one within the inclosure but 
myself. 

I am mistaken, surely. What 
a silence there is upon the night! 
Not a breath of air now to break 
up into a thousand brilliant ripples 
the long reflection of the August 
moon, or to stir the foliage of the 
chestnuts; not a voice in the 
village ; no splash of oar upon the 
lake. All life seems at perfect 
rest, and the solemn stillness that 
reigns about the topmost glaciers 
of S. Gothard has spread its 
mantle over the warmer world 
below. 

I must not linger; as it is, I 
shall have to wake up the porter 
to let me into the hotel. I hurry 
on. 
Not ten paces, though. Again 
I hear the ery. This time it 
* sounds to me like the long, sad 
sob of a wearied and broken 
heart. Without staying to reason 
with myself, I quickly retrace my 
steps. 

I stumble abont among the 
iron crosses and the graves, and 
displace in my confusion wreaths 


of immortelles and fresher flowers. 
A huge mausoleum stands be- 
tween me and the wall upor 
which I had been sitting not a 
quarter of an hour ago. The 
mausoleum casts a deep bhadow 
upon the side nearest to me. 
Ah! ‘something is stirring there. 
I strain my eyes—the figure of a 
man passes slowly out of the 
shade, and silently occupies my 
place upon the wall. It must 
have been his lips that gave out 
that miserable sound. 

What shall Ido? Compassion 
and curiosity are strong. The 
man whose heart can be rent so 
sorely ought not to be allowed to 
linger here with his despair. He 
is gazing, as I did, upon the lake. 
I mark his profile—clear cut and 
symmetrical; I catch the lustre 
of large eyes. The face, as I can 
see it, seems very still and placid. 
I may be mistaken; he may 
merely be a wanderer like myself; 
perhaps he heard the three 
strange cries, and has also come 
to seek the cause. I feel impelled 
to speak to him. 

I pass from the path by the 
church to the east side of the 
mansoleum, and so come towards 
him, the moon fall upon his 
features. Great heaven! how 
pale his faco is! 

‘Good evening, sir. I thought 
myself alono here, and wondered 
that no other travellers had found 
their way to this lovely spot. 
Charming, is it not ? 

For a moment he says nothing, 
but his eyes are full upon me. 
At last he replies, 

‘It is charming, as you 68, 
Mr. Reginald Westear.’ 
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‘You know me ? I exclaim, in 
astonishment. 

‘Pardon me, I can searcely 
claim a personal acquaintance. 
.But yours is the only English 
name entered to-day in the Livre 
des Etrangers.’ 

‘You are staying at the Hétel 
de la Concorde, then ?” 

An inclination of the head is 
all the answer vouchsafed. 

‘May I ask,’ I continue, 
‘whether you heard just now a 
very strange cry repeated threc 
times ? 

A pause. The lustrous eyes 
seem to search me through and 
through—I can hardly bear their 
gaze. Then he replies. 

‘I fancy I heard the cchocs of 
some such sounds as you de- 
scribe.’ 

The echoes! Is this, then, the 
man who gave utterance to those 
cries of woe! is it possible? 
The faco seems so passionless ; 
but the pallor of those features 
bears witness to some terrible 
agony within. 

‘I thought some one must be 
in distress, I rejoin, hastily; 
‘and I hurried back to seo if I 
could be of any service.’ 

‘Very good of you,’ he answers, 
coldly; ‘but surely such a place 
as this is not unaccustomed to the 
voice of sorrow.’ 

‘No doubt. 
mistaken one.’ 

‘But kindly meant. You will 

not sleep less soundly for acting 
on that impulse, Reginald West- 
car.’ 
He rises as he speaks. He 
throws his cloak round him, and 
stands motionless, I take the 
hint. My mysterious countryman 
wishes to be alone. Some one 
that he has loved and lost lies 
buried here. 

‘Good night, sir, I say, as I 
move in the direction of the little 
chapel at the gate. ‘Neither of 


My impulse was a 


“us will sleep the less soundly for 


thinking of the perfect repose 

that reigns around this place,’ 
‘What do you mean ? he asks. 
‘The dead,’ I reply, as I stretch 

my hand toward the graves. ‘Do 

you not remember the lines in 

“ King Lear ?” 

“ After life's fitful fever he sleeps well,”* 


‘But you have never died, 
Reginald Westcar. You know 
nothing of the sleep of death.’ 

For the third time he speaks 
my name almost familiarly, and— 
I know not why—a shudder passes 
through me. I have no time, in 
my turn, to ask him what he 
means; for he strides silently 
away into the shadow of the 
church, and JI, with a strange 
sense of oppression upon me, 
return to my hotel. 


The events which I have just 
related passed in vivid recollection 
through my mind as I travelled 
northward one cold November day 
in the year 185-. About six 
months previously I had taken 
my degree at Oxford, and had 
since been enjoying a trip upon 
the continent; and on my return 
to London I found a letter await- 
ing me from my lawyers, inform- 
ing me, somewhat to my astonish- 
ment, that I had succeeded to a 
small estate in Cumberland. I 
must tell you exactly how this 
came about. My mother was a 
Miss Ringwood, and she was the 
youngest of three children: the 
eldest was Aldina, the second was 
Geoffrey, and the third (my 
mother) Alice. Their mother (who 
had been a widow since my 
mother’s birth), lived at this 
little place in Cumberland, and 
which was known as The Shallows; 
she died shortly after my mother’s 
marriage with my father, Captain 
Westcar. My aunt Aldina and 

BQ 
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my uncle Geoffrey—the one at that 
time aged twenty-eight, and the 
other twenty-six—continued to 
reside at The Shallows. My 
father and mother had to go to 
India, where I was born, and 
where, when quite a child, I was 
left an orphan. A few months after 
my mother’s marriage my aunt dis- 
appeared; a few weeks after that 
event, and my uncle Geoffrey 
dropped down dead, as he was 
playing at cards with Mr. Maryon, 
the proprietor of a neighbouring 
mansion known as The Mere. A 
fortnight after my uncle’s death, 
my aunt Aldina returned to The 
Shallows, and never left it again 
till she was carried out in her 
coffin to her grave in the church- 
yard. Ever since her return from 
her mysterious disappearance she 
maintained an impenetrable re- 
serve. As a schoolboy I visited 
her twice or thrice, but these 
visits depressed my youthful 
spirits to such an extent, that as 
I grew older I excused mysclf 
from accepting my aunt’s not very 
pressing invitations; and at the 
time I am now speaking of I had 
not seen her for eight or ten 
years. J was rather surprised, 
therefore, when she bequeathed me 
The Shallows, which, as the sur- 
viving child, she inherited under 
her mother’s marriage settlement. 

But The Shallows had always 
exercised a grim influence over ine, 
and the knowledge that I was now 
going to it as my home, oppressed 
me. The road secmed unusually 
dark, cold, and lonely. At last I 
passed the lodge, and two hundred 
yards more brought me to the 
porch. Very soon the door was 
opened by an clderly female, 
whom J well remembered as having 
been my aunt’s housekeeper and 
cook. J had pleasant recollections 
of her, and was glad to see her. 
To tell the truth, I had not 
anticipated my visit to my newly- 


acquired property with any great 
degree of enthusiasm ; but a very 
tolerable dinner had an inspiriting 
effect, and I was pleased to learn 
that there was a bin of old 
madeira in the cellar. Naturally 
I soon grew cheerful, and conse- 
quently talkative; and summoned 
Mrs. Balk for a little gossip. The 
substance of what I gathered from 
her rather diffusive conversation 
was as follows :— 

My aunt had resided at The 
Shallows ever since the death of 
my uncle Geoffrey, but she had 
maintained a silent and reserved 
habit; and Mrs. Balk was of 
opinion that she had had some 
great misfortune. She had per- 
sistently refused all intercourse 
with the people at The Mere. 
Squire Maryon, himself a cold 
and taciturn man, had once or 
twice showed a disposition to be 
friendly, but she had _ sternly 
repulsed all such overtures. Mrs. 
Balk was of opinion that Miss 
Ringwood was not ‘quite right,’ 
as she expressed it, on some 
topics; especially did she seem 
impressed with the idea that The 
Mere ought to belong to her. It 
appeared that the Ringwoods and 
Maryons were distant connections ; 
that The Mere belonged in former 
times to a certain Sir Henry 
Benet; that he was a bachelor, 
and. that Squire Maryon’s father 
and old Mr. Ringwood were 
cousins of his, and that there was 
some doubt as to which was the 
real heir; that Sir Henry, who 
disliked old Maryon, had fre- 
quently said he had set any 
chance of dispute at rest, by 
bequeathing the Mere property by 
will to Mr. Ringwood, my mother’s 
father ; that, on his death, no such 
will could be found; and the 
family lawyers agreed that Mr. 
Maryon was the legal inheritor, 
and my uncle Geoffrey and his 
sisters must be content to take 
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the Shallows, or nothing at all. 
Mr. Maryon was comparatively 
rich, and the Ringwoods poor, 
consequently they were advised 
not to enter upon a costly lawsuit. 
My aunt Aldina maintained to 
the last that Sir Henry had made 
a will, and that Mr. Maryon knew 
it, but had destroyed or suppressed 
the document. I did not gather 
from Mrs. Balk’s narrative that 
Miss Ringwood had any founda- 
tion for her belief, and I dismissed 
the notion at once as baseless. 

‘ And my uncle Geoffrey died of 
apoplexy, you say, Mrs. Balk ?” 

‘I don’t say so, sir, no more 
did Miss Ringwood ; but they said 
50.” 
‘Whom do you mean by they ?” 
‘The people at The Mere—the 
young doctor, a friend of Squire 
Maryons, who was brought over 
from York, and the rest; he fell 
heavily from his chair, and his 
head struck against the fender.’ 

‘Playing at cards with Mr. 
Maryon, I think you said.’ 

‘Yes, sir; he was too fond of 
cards, I believe, was Mr. Geoffrey.’ 

‘Is Mr. Maryon seen much in 
the county—is he hospitable ?” 

‘Well, sir, he goes up to London 
a good deal, and has some friends 
down from town occasionally; but 
he does not seem to care much 
about the people in the neigh- 
bourhood.’ 

‘He has some children, Mrs. 
Balk?’ 

‘Only one daughter, sir; a 
sweet pretty thing she is. Her 
mother died when Miss Agnes was 
born.’ 

‘You have no idea, Mrs. Balk, 
what my aunt Aldina’s great 
misfortune was ?’ 

- “Well, sir, I can’t help thinking 
it must have been a love affair. 
She always hated men so much.’ 

‘Then why did she leave The 

Shallows to me, Mrs, Balk ?’ 


‘ Ah, you are te sir. No 


doubt she considered that The 
Mere ought to belong to you, as 
the heir of the Ringwoods, and 
she placed you here, as near as 
might be to the place.’ 

“In hopes that I might marry 
Miss Maryon, eh, Mrs. Balk ? 

‘You are laughing again, sir. 
I don’t imagine she thought so 
much of that, as of the possibility 
of your discovering somethiitg 
about the missing will.’ 

I bade the communicative Mra. 
Balk good night, and retired to 
my bed-room —a low, wide, sombre, 
oak-panelled chamber. I must 
confess that family stories had no 
great interest for me, living apart 
from them at school and college 
as I had done; and as I undressed 
I thought more of the probabilities 
of sport the eight hundred acres of 
wild shooting belonging to The 
Shallows would afford me, than 
of the supposed will my poor 
aunt had evidently worried herself 
about so much. Thoroughly tired 
after my long journey, I soon fell 
fast asleep amid the deep shadows 
of the huge four-poster I men- 
tally resolved to chop up into 
firewood at an early date, and 
substitute for it a more modern 
iron bedstcad. 

How long I had been asleep I 
do not know, but I suddenly 
started up, the echo of a long, sad 
cry ringing in my ears. 

I listened eagerly—sensitive to 
the slightest sound — painfully 
sensitive as one is only in the 
deep silence of the night. 

I heard the old-fashioned clock 
I had noticed on the stairs strike 
three. The reverberation seemed 
to last a long time, then all was 
silent again. ‘A dream,’ I mut- 
tered to myself, as I lay down 
upon the pillow; ‘madeira is a 
heating wine. But what can I 
have been dreaming of ? 

Sleep seemed to have gone alto- 
gether, and the busy mind wan- 
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dered amohg the continental scenes 
I had lately visited. By-and-by 
I found myself in memory once 
more within the Weggis church- 
yard. I was satisfied; I had 
traced my dream to the cries 
that I had heard there. I turned 
round to sleep again. Perhaps I 
fell into a doze—I cannot say; but 
again I started up at the repe- 
tition, as it seemed outside my 
window, of that cry of sadness 


and despair. I hastily drew aside — 


the heavy curtains of my bed—at 
that moment the room seemed to 
be illuminated with a dim, un- 
earthly light—and I saw gradually 
growing into human shape, the 
figure of a woman. I recognized 
in it my aunt, Miss Ringwood. 
Horror-struck, I gazed at the 
apparition; it advanced a little— 
the lips moved—I heard it. dis- 
tinctly say: 

‘ Reginald Westcar, The Mere be- 
longs to you. Compel John Maryon 
to pay the debt of honour! 

I fell back senseless. 

When next I returned to con- 
sciousness, it was when I was 
ralled in the morning; the shutters 

_ were opened, and I saw the red 
light of the dawning winter 
sun. 


There is a strange sympathy 
between the night and the mind. 
All one’s troubles represent them- 
selves as increased a hundredfold 
if one wakes in the night, and 
begins to think about them. A 
mauscular pain becomes the cer- 
tainty of an incurable internal 
tlisease ; and a headache suggests 
incipient softening of the brain. 
But all these horrors are dissipated 
with the morning light, and the 
after-glow of a cold bath turns 
them into jokes. So it was with 
me on the morning after my ar- 
rival at The Shallows. I accounted 
wost satisfactorily for all_that had 


to Mrs. Balk of 


sent the keeper home, as his 
capacious pockets were pretty 
well filled, telling him that J 
thought I knew the country, and 
should stroll back leisurely. The 


I came upon a small plantation 
which I believed belonged to me. 
I struck straight across it; emerg- 
ing from it shadows, I found 
myself by a small stream and 
some marshy land; on the other 
side another small plantation. A 
snipe got up, I fired, and tailored 
it. I marked the bird into this 
other plantation, and followed. 
Up got a covey of partridgese— 
bang, bang—one down by the 
side of an oak. I was about to 
enter this covert, when a lady 
and gentleman emerged, and, 
struck with the * unpleasant 
thought that I was possibly 
trespassing, I at once went for- 
ward to apologize. 

Before I could say a word, the 
gentleman addressed me. 

‘ May I ask, sir, if I have given 
you permission to shoot over my 
preserves ?” 

‘I beg to express my great re- 
aret, sir,’ I replied, as I lifted my 
hat in acknowledgment of the 
lady's presence, ‘ that I should 
have trespassed upon your land. 
I can only plead, as my excuse, 
that I fully believed I was still 
upon the manor belonging to Th 
Shallows.’ 
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* Gentlemen who go out shoat- 
ing ought to know the limits of 
their estates,’ he answered harshly ; 
‘the boundaries of The Shallows 
are well defined, nor is the area 
they contain so very extensive. 
You have no right upon this side 
the stream, sir; oblige me by re- 
turning.’ 

I merely bowed, for I was net- 
tled by his tone, and as I turned 
away I noticed that the young lady 
whispered to him. 

‘One moment, sir,’ he said, 
“My daughter suggests the pos- 
sibility of your being the new 
owner of The Shallows. May I 
ask if this is so?” 

It had not occurred to me before, 
lut I understood in a moment to 
whom I had been speaking, and I 
replied : 

‘ Yes, Mr. Maryon—my name is 
Westear.’ 

Such was my introduction to 
Mr. and Miss Maryon. The pro- 
prietor of The Mere appeared to 
be a gentleman, but his manners 
were cold and reserved, and a 
«careful observer might have re- 
marked a perpetual restlessness in 
the eyes, as if they were physically 
incapable of regarding the same 
object for more than a moment. 
He was about sixty years of age, 
apparently; and though he now 
and again made an effort to carry 
himself upright, the head and 
shoulders soon drooped again, as 
if the weight of years, and, it 
might be, the memory of the past, 
were a heavy load to carry. Of 
ALiss Maryon it is sufficient to say 
that she was nineteen or t*wenty, 
und it did not need a second glance 
to satisfy me that her beauty was 
-of no ordinary kind. 

I must hurry over the records 
of the next few weeks. I became 
4 frequent visitor at Tho Mere. 
Mr. Maryon’s manner never became 
cordial, but he did not seem dis- 
pleased to see me; and as to Agnes, 


well, she certainly was not dis- 
pleased either. 

I think it was on Christmas 
Day that I suddenly discovered 
that I was desperately in love. 
Miss Maryon had been for two or 
three days confined to her room 
by a bad cold, and I found myself 
in a great state of anxiety to see 
her again. Iam sorry to say that 
my thoughts wandered a good 
deal when I was at church upon 
that festival, and I could not help 
thinking what ample room there 
was for a bridal procession up 
the spacious aisle. Suddenly my 
eyes rested upon a mural tablet, 
inscribed, ‘To the memory of 
Aldina Ringwood.’ Then with a 
cold thrill there came back upon 
me what I had almost forgotten, 
the dream, or whatever it was, 
that had occurred on that first 
night at The Shallows; and those 
strange words— The Mere belongs 
to you. Compel John Maryon to 
pay the debt of honour!’ Nothing 
but the remembrance of Agues’ 
sweet face availed for the time to 
banish the vision, the statement, 
and the bidding. 

Miss Maryon was soon down 
stairs again. Did I flatter myself 
too much in thinking that she 


“was as glad to see me as I was to 


see her? No—TI felt sure that I 
did not. Then I began to reflect 
seriously upon my position. My 
fortunc was small, quite enough 
for me, but not enough for two; 
and as she was heiress of The 
Mere and a comforable rent-roll 
of some six or cight thousand a 
year, was it not natural that Mr. 
Maryon expected her to make what 
is called ‘a good match?’ Still, 
I could not conceal from myself 
the fact, that he evinced no objec- 
tion whatever to my frequent visits 
at his house, nor to my taking 
walks with his daughter when he 
was unable to accompany us. 

One bright, frosty day I had 
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been down to the lake with Miss 
‘ Maryon, and had enjoyed the pri- 
vilege of teaching her to skate; 
and on returning to the house, we 
met Mr. Maryon upon the terrace. 
He walked with us to the conser- 
vatory; we went in to examine 
the plants, and he remained out- 
side, pacing up and down the 
terrace. Both Agnes and myself 
were strangely silent; perhaps my 
tongue had found an eloquence 
upon the ice which was well met 
by a shy thoughtfulness upon her 
part. But there was a lovely colour 
upon her cheeks, and I experienced 
a very considerable and unusual 
fluttering about my heart. It 
happened that as we were standing 
at the door of the conservatory, 
both of us silently looking away 
from the flowers upon the frosty 
view, that our eyes lighted at the 
same time upon Mr. Maryon. He, 
too, was apparently regarding the 
prospect, when suddenly he paused 
and staggered back, as if some- 
thing unexpected met his gaze. 

‘Oh, poor papa! I hope he is 
not going to have one of his fits!’ 
exclaimed Agnes. 

‘Fits! Is he subject to such 
attacks?” I enquired. 

‘Not ordinary fits,’ she answered, 
hurriedly: ‘I hardly know how 
to explain them. They come upon 
him occasionally, and generally 
ut this period of the year.’ 

‘Shall we go to him?’ 
costed. 

“No; you cannot 
aud he cannot bear 
should be noticed.’ 

We both watched him. His 
arms were stretched up above his 
head, and again he recoiled a step 
or two. I sought for an explana- 
tion in Agnes’ face. 


I sug- 


help him; 
that they 


‘A stranger? she exelaimed. 
‘Who can it be” 
I looked towards Mr. Maryon. 


A tall figure of a man had come 
from the farther side of the horse: 


he wore a large loose cost and a 
kind of military cap: upon his 
head. mn PD 

* Doubticas you are og 
to see me, John,’ SS nese ie 
new-comer say, in a 
voice, ‘but I am not the. 
man, that you should gros’gie 
with such a peculiar ; ; 
He held out ‘his hand, and -ofin'. 
tinued, ‘Come, don’t let 36 
warmth of old fellowship be all, 
on one side, this wintry day’? ..-” 

We could see that Mr. Maryon. 
took the profferéd right hand with 
his left for an instant, then seemed. 
to shrink away, but exchanged no- 
word of this greeting. 

‘I don’t understand this,’ seid 
Agnes, and we both hurried for- 
ward, The stranger, seeing Agnes 
approach, lifted his cap. 

‘ Ah, your daughter, John, no 


S 


doubt. I see the likeness to’ har 
lamented mother. Pray introduce 
me.’ 

Mr. Maryon’s usually pallid 


features had assumed a atill 
paler hue, and he said in a low 
voice: 

‘Colonel Bludyer—my daughter,” 
Agnes barely bowed. 

‘ Charmed to renew your ae- 
quaintance, Miss Maryon. When 
last I saw you, you were quite a 
baby ; but your father and I are 
very old friends—are we not, 
John ?” 

Mr. Maryon vaguely nodded his 
head. 

‘Well, John, you have often 
pressed your hospitality upon me, 
but till now I have never had an 
opportunity of availing myself of 
your kind offers; so I have 
brought my bag, and intend at 
last to give you the pleasure of 
my company for a few days.’ 

I certainly should have thought 
that a man of Mr. Maryon’s dis- 
position would have resented such 
conduct as this, or, at all events, 
have given this self-invited guest. 


i He i 


ile 
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a chilling welcome. Mr. Maryon, 
however, in a confused and some- 
what stammering tone, said that 
he was glad Colonel Bludyer had 
come at last, and bade his daughter 
go and make the necessary ar- 
rangements. Agnes, in silent as- 
tonishment, entered the house, 
and then Mr. Maryon turned to 
me hastily and bade me good-bye. 
In a by no means comfortable 
frame of mind I returned to The 
Shallows. 

The sudden advent of this mis- 
cellaneous colonel was naturally 
somewhat irritating to me. Not 
only did I regard the man as an 
intolerable bore, but I could not 
help fancying that he was some- 
thing more than an old friend of 
Mr. Maryon’s; in fact, I was 
led to judge by Mr. Maryon’s 
strange conduct, that this Bludyer 
had some power over him which 
might be exercised to the detriment 
of the Maryon family, and I was 
convinced there was some mystery 
it was my business to penetrate. 

The following day I went up to 
The Mere to see if Miss Maryon 
was desirous of renewing her skat- 
ing lesson. I found the party in 
the billiard-room, Agnes marking 
for her father and the Colonel. 
Mr. Maryon, whom I knew to be 
an exceptionally good player, 
seemed incapable of making a 
decent stroke; the Colonel, on the 
other hand, could evidently give a 
professional fifteen, and beat him 
easily. We all went down to the 
lake together. I had no chance 
of any quiet conversation with 
Agnes; the Colonel was perpetually 
beside us. 

I returned home disgusted. For 
two whole days I did not go near 
The Mere. On the third day I 
went up, hoping that the horrid 
Colonel would be gone. It was 
beginning to snow when I left 
The Shallows at about two o’clock 
in the afternoon, and Mrs. Balk 


foretold a heavy storm, and bade 
me not be late returning. 

The black winter darkness in 
the sky deepened as I approached 
The Mere. I was ushered again 
into the billiard-room. Agnes 
was marking, as upon the previous 
occasion, but two days had worked 
a sad difference in her face. Mr. 
Maryon hardly noticed my en- 
trance; he was flushed, and play- 
ing eagerly ; the Colonel was bois- 
terous, declaring that John had 
never played better twenty years 
ago. I relieved Agnes of the duty 
of marking. The snow fell in a 
thick layer upon the skylight, and 
the Colonel became seriously an- 
xious about my return home. As 
I did not think he was the proper 
person to give me hints, I reso- 
lutely remained where I was, en- 
couraged in my behaviour by the 
few words I gained from Agnes, 
and by the looks of entreaty she 
gave me. I had always considered 
Mr. Maryon to be an abstemious 
man, but he drank a good deal of 
brandy and soda during the long 
game of seven hundred up, and 
when he succeeded in beating 
the Colonel by forty-three, he was 
in roaring spirits, and insisted 
upon my staying to dinner. Need 
I say that I accepted the invita- 
tion ? 

I made such toilette as I could 
in a most unattainable chamber 
that was allotted to me, and hur- 
ried back to the drawing-room in 
the hope that I might get a few 
private words with Agnes. I was 
not disappointed. She, too, had 
hurried down, and in a few words 
I learned that this abominable 
Bludyer was paying her his coarse 
attentions, and with, apparently, 
the full consent of Mr. Maryon. 
My indignation was unbounded. 
Was it possible that Mr. Maryon 
intended to sacrifice this fair crea- 
ture to that repulsive man ? 

Mr. Maryen had appeared in 
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excellent spirits when dinnor be- 
gan, and the first glass or two of 
champagne made him merrier 
than I thought it possible for him 
to be. But by the time the des- 
sert was on the table he had 
srown silent and thoughtful; nor 
did he respond to the warm eulo- 
giums the Colonel passed upon 
the magnum of claret which was 
set before us. 

After dinner we sat in the Lli- 
brary. The Colonel left the room 
to fetch some cigars he had been 
loudly extolling. Then Agnes had 
an opportunity of whispering to me. 

‘Look at papa— see how 
strangely he sits—his hands 
clenching the arms of the chair, 
his eyes fixed upon the blazing 
coals! How old he seems to be 
to-night! His terrible fits are 
coming on—he is always like this 
towards the end of January!’ The 
Colonel’s return pat an end to any 
further confidential talk. 

When we separated for the night, 
I felt that my going to bed would 
he purposeless. I felt most pain- 
fully wide awake. I threw myself 
down upon my bed, and worried 
inyself by trying to imagine what 
secret there could be between Ma- 
ryon and Bludyer—for that a secret 
of some kind existed, I felt certain. 
[ tossed about till I heard the 
stroke of one. <A dreadful rest- 
fessness had come upon me. It 
seemed as if the solemn night- 
side of life was busy waking now, 
but the silence and solitude of 
my antique chamber became too 
uch for me. I rose from my 
Ned, and paced up and down the 
room. IT raked up the dying em- 
hers of the fire, and drew an arm- 
«hair to the hearth. I fell into a 
‘loze, By-and-by I woke up sud- 
denly, and I was conscious of 
stealthy footsteps in the passage. 
My sense of hearing became pain- 
rally aeute. I heard the footsteps 
rvetreating down the corridor, until 


they were lost in the distanee. I 
cautiously opened the door, and, 
shading the candle with my hand, 
looked out—there was nothing to 
be seen; but I felt that I could 
not remain quietly in my room, 
and, closing the door behind me, 
I went out in search of I knew 
not what. 

The sitting-rooms and bed- 
rooms in ordinary use at The 
Mere were in the modern part of 
the house; but there was an old 
Elizabethan wing which I had 
often longed to explore, and in 
this strange ramble of mine I soon 
had reason to be satisfied that I 
was well within it. At the end 
of an oak-patelled narrow pas- 
sage a door stood open, and I 
entered a low, sombre apartment 
fitted with furniture in the style 
of two hundred years ago. There 
was something awfully ghostly 
about the look of this room. A 
great four-post bedstead, with 
heavy hangings, stood in a deep 
recess; @ round oak table and 
two high-backed chairs were in 
the centre of the room. Sud- 
denly, as I gazed on these things, 
I heard stealthy footsteps in the 
passage, and saw a dim light ad- 
vancing. Acting on a sudden 
impulse, I extinguished my candle 
and withdrew into the shadow 
of the recess, watching eagerly. 
The footsteps came nearer. My 
heart seemed to stand still with 
expectation. They paused outside 
the door, for a moment really—for 
an age it seemed to me. Then, to 
iny astonishment, I saw Mr. Maryon 
enter. He carried a small night- 
lamp in his hand. Another glance 
satisfied me that he was walking 
in his sleep. He came straight 
to the round table, and set down 
the lamp. He seated himself in 
one of the high-backed chairs, his 
vacant cyes staring at the chair 
opposite; then his lips began to 
move quickly, as if he were ad- 
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clressing some one. Then he rose, 
went to’ the bureau, and seemed 
to take something from it; then 
he sat down again. What a 
strange action of his hands! At, 
first I could not understand it; 
then it flashed upon me that in 
this dream of his he must be 
shuffling cards. Yes, he began 
to deal; then he was playing 
with his adversary —bhis lips 
moving anxiously at times. 

A look of terrible eagerness 
came over the sleep-walker’s coun- 
tenance. With nimble fingers he 
dealt the cards, and played. Sud- 
«lenly with a sweep of his hand 
he seemed to fling the pack into 
the fireplace, started from his seat, 
grappled with his unseen adver- 
sary, raised his powerful right 
hand, and struck a tremendous 
blow. Hush! more footsteps along 
the passage! Am I deceived ? 
From my concealment I watch for 
what is to follow. Colonel Bludyer 
comes in, half dressed, but wide 
awake. 

‘You maniac!’ I hear him mut- 
ter: ‘I expected you were given to 
such tricks as these. Lucky for 
you no eyes but mine have seen 
your abject folly. Come back to 
your room.’ 

Mr. Maryon is still gazing, his 
arms lifted wildly above his head, 
upon the imagined foe whom he 
had felled tothe ground. The Co- 
lonel touches him on the shoulder, 
and leads him away, leaving the 
lamp. My reasoning faculties had 
fully returned to me. I held a 
clue to the secret, and for Agnes’ 
sake it must bo followed up. I 
took the lamp away, and placed 
it on a table where the chamber 
candlesticks stood, relit my own 
candle, and found my way back 
to my bed-room. 

The next morning, when I came 
«lown to breakfast, I found Colonel 
Bladyer warming himself satis- 


factorily at th yziggefire. I 


i 


learned from him that our host 
was far from well, and that Miss 
Maryon was in attendance upon 
her father; that the Colonel was 
charged with all kinds of apolo- 
gies to me, and good wishes for 
my safe return home across the 
snow. I thanked him for the 
delivery of the message, while I 
felt perfectly convinced that he 
had never been charged with it. 
However that might be, I never 
saw Mr. Maryon that, morning; 
and I started back to The Shal- 
lows through the snow. 

For the next two or three days 
the weather was very wild, but 
I contrived to get up to The 
Mere, and ask after Mr. Maryon. 
Better, I was told, but unable to 
see any one. Miss Maryon, too, 
was fatigued with nursing her 
father. So there was nothing to 
do but to trudge home again. 

“Reginald Westcar, The Mere is 
yours. Compel John Maryon to pay 
the debt of honour!’ 

Again and again these words 
forced themselves upon me, as I 
listlessly gazed out upon the 
white landscape. The strange 
scene that I had witnessed on 
that memorable night I passed 
beneath Mr. Maryon’s roof had 
brought them back to my memory 
with redoubled force, and I began 
to think that the apparition I 
had seen—or dreamed of—on my 
first night at The Shallows had 
more of truth in it than I had 
been willing to believe. 

Three more days passed away, 
and a carter-boy from The Mere 
brought me a note. It was Agnes’ 
handwriting. It said: 

‘Dear Mr. Westcar. Pray come 
up here, if you possibly can. I 
cannot understand what is the 
matter with papa; and he wishes 
me to do a dreadful thing. Do 
come. I feel that I have no 
friend but you. I am obliged to 
send this note privately.’ 
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I need scarcely say that five 
minutes afterwards I was plunging 
through the snow towards The 
Mere. It was already late on that 
dark February evening as I gained 
the shrubbery; and as I was pon- 
dering upon the best method of se- 
curing admittance, I became aware 
that the figure of a man was hur- 
rying on some yards in front of 
me. At first I thought it must 
be one of the gardeners, but all 
of a sudden I stood still, and my 
blood seemed to freeze with horror, 
as J remarked that the figure in 
front of me left no trace of foot- 
marks on the snow! My brain 
reeled for a moment, and I 
thought I should have fallen; 
but I recovered my nerves, and 
when I looked before me again, 
it had disappeared. I pressed on 
eagerly, I arrived at the front 
door—it was wide open; and I 
passed through the hall to the 
library. I heard Agnes’ voice. 

‘No, no, papa. You must not 
force me to this! I cannot—will 
not—marry Colonel Bludyer!’ 

‘You must,’ answered Mr. Ma- 
ryon, in a hoarse voice ; ‘ you must 
marry him, and save your father 
from something worse than dis- 
grace!’ 

Not feeling disposed to play 
the cavesdropper, I entered the 
room. Mr. Maryon was standing at 
the fireplace. Agnes was crouch- 
ing on the ground at his feet. I 
saw at once that it was no use 
for me to dissemble the reason 
of my visit, and, without a word 
of grecting, I said: 

“Miss Maryon, I have come, in 
obedience to your summons. If 
I can prevent any misfortune 
from falling upon you I am ready 
to help you, with my life. You 
have guessed that Llove you. If 
iny love is returned I am_ pre- 
pared to dispute my claim with 
any man, 

Agnes, with goerv oftgy, rose 


from her knees, and rushed to- 
wards me. Ah! how strong I 
felt as I held her in my arms! 

‘I have my answer,’ I con- 
tinued. ‘Mr. Maryon, I have rea- 
son to believe that your daughter 
is in fear of the future you have 
forecast for her. I ask you to 
regard those fears, and to give 
her to me, to love and cherish as 
my wife.’ : 

Mr. Maryon covered his face 
with his hands; and I could hear 
him murmur, ‘ Too late—too late!’ 

‘No, not too late,’ I echoed. 
‘What is this Bludyer to you, 
that you should sacrifice your 
daughter to a man whose very 
look proclaims him a villain? 
Nothing can compel you to such a 
deed—not even a debt of honour !’ 

What it was impelled me to say 
these last words I know not, but 
they had an extraordinary effect 
upon Mr. Maryon. He started 
towards me, then checked him- 
self: his face was livid, his eye- 
balls glaring, and he threw up 
his arms in the strange manner 
I had already witnessed. 

‘What is all this?’ exclaimed 
a harsh voice behind me. ‘Mr. 
Westcar insulting Miss Maryon 
and her father! It is time for me 
to interfere.’ And Colonel Blud- 
yer approached me menacingly. 
All his jovial manner and fulsome 
courtesy was gone; and in his 
flushed face and insolent look the 
savage rascal was revealed. 

‘Yor will interfere at your 
peril,’ I replied. ‘I am a younger 
man than you are, and my strength 
has not been weakened by drink 
and dissipation. Take care.’ 

The villain drew himself up to 
his full height; and, though he 
raust have been at least some 
sixty years of age, I felt assured 
that I should meet with no or 
dinary adversary if a personal 
struggle should ensue. Agnes 
fainted, and I Inid her on a sofa. 
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‘Miss Maryon wants air,’ said 
the Colonel, in a calmer voice. 
‘Excuse me, Mr. Maryon, if I 
open a window.’ He tore open 
the shutters, and threw up the 
sash. ‘And now, Mr. Westcar, 
unless you are prepared to be 
sensible, and make your exit by 
the door, I shall be under the 
unpleasant necessity of throwing 
you out of the window.’ 

The ruffian advanced towards 
me as he spoke. Suddenly he 
paused. His jaw dropped; his 
hair seemed literally to stand on 
end; his white lips quivered; he 
shook, a8 with an ague; his whole 
form appeared to shrink. I stared 
in amazement at the awful change. 
A strange thrill shot through me, 
as I heard a quiet voice say: 

‘Richard Bludyer, your grave 
is waiting for you. Go.’ 

The figure of a man passed be- 
tween me and him. The wretched 
man shrank back, and, with a wild 
cry, leaped from the window he 
had opened. 

All this time Mr. Maryon was 
standing like a lifeless statue. 

In helpless wonder I gazed at 
the figure before me. I saw 
clearly the features in profile, and, 
swift as lightning, my memory 
was carried back to the unfor- 
gotten scene in the churchyard 
upon the Lake of Lucerne, and I 
recognized the white face of the 
young man with whom I there 
had spoken. 

‘John Maryon,’ said the voice, 
‘this is the night upon which, 
a quarter of a century ago, you 
killed me. It is your last night 
on earth. You must go through 
the tragedy again.’ 

Mr. Maryon, still statue-like, 
beckoned to the figure, and opened 
a half-concealed door which led 
into his study. The strange but 
opportune visitant seemed to mo- 
tion to me with a gesture of his 
hand, which I felt I must obey, 


and I followed in this weird 
procession. From the study we 
mounted by a private staircase 
to a large, well-furnished bed- 
chamber. Here we paused. Mr. 
Maryon looked tremblingly at the 
stranger, and said, in a low, stam- 
mering voice : 

‘This is my room. In this 
room, on this night, twenty-five 
years ago, you told me that you 
were certain Sir Henry « Benet’s 
will was in existence, and that 
you had made up your mind to 
dispute my possession to this 
property. You had discovered 
letters from Sir Henry to your 
father which gave you a clue to 
the spot where that will might 
be found. You, Geoffrey Ring- 
wood, of generous and extrava- 
gant nature, offered to find the 
will in my presence. It was late 
at night, as now; all the house- 
hold slept. I accepted your in- 
vitation, and followed you.’ 

Mr. Maryon ceased; he seemed 
physically wnable to continue. 
The terrible stranger, in his low, 
echoing voice, replied : 

“Go on; confess all.’ 

‘You and I, Geoffrey, had been 
what the world calls friends. We 
had been much in London to- 
gether; we were both passionately 
fond of cards. We had a com- 
mon acquaintance, Richard Blud- 
yer. He was present on the 2nd 
of February, when I lost a large 
sum of money to you at écarté. 
He hinted to me that you might 
possibly use these sums in insti- 
tuting a lawsuit against me for 
the recovery of this estate. Your 
intimation that you knew of the 
existence of the will alarmed me, 
as it had become necessary for 
me to remain owner of The Mere. 
As I have said, I accepted your 
invitation, and followed you to 
Sir Henry Benet’s room; and now 
I follow you again.’ 

As he said these words, Geoffrey 
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Ringwood, or his ghost, passed 
silently by Mr. Maryon, and led 
the way into the corridor. At 
tho end of the corridor all three 
paused outside an oak door, which 
I remembered well. <A gesture 
from the leader made Mr. Maryon 
continue : 

‘On this threshold you told 
me suddenly that Bludyer was 
a villain, and had betrayed your 
sister Aldina; that she had fled 
with him that night; that he 
could never marry her, as you 
had reason to know he had a wife 
alive. You made me swear to 
help you in your vengeance against 
him. We entered the room, as 
we enter it now.’ 

Our leader had opened the door 
of the room, and we were in the 
same chamber I had wandered to 
when I had slept at The Mere. 
The figure of Geoffrey Ringwood 
paused at the round table, and 
looked again at Mr. Maryon, who 
proceeded : 

‘You went straight to the fifth 
panel from the fireplace, and then 
touched a spring, and the panel 
opened. You said that the will 
giving this property to your father 
and his heirs was to be found 
there. I was convinced that you 
spoke the truth, but, suddenly re- 
membering your love of gambling, 
I suggested that wo should play 
for it. You accepted at once. 
We searched among the papers, 
and found the will. Wo placed 


the will upon the table, and began , 


to play. We agreed that we would 
play up to ten thousand pounds. 
Your luck was marvellous. In 
two hours the limit was reached. 
{ owed you ten thousand pounds, 
and had lost The Mere. You 
laughed, and said, “ Well, John, 
you have had a fair chance. At 
ten o’clock this morning I shall 
expect you to pay me your debt 
of honour.” JT rose; the devil of 
despair strong upon me. With 


one hand Lewept the cards from 

the table into the fire, — 

the other seized you by the 

and dealt you a ae oe 
temple. You fell dead upon the 
floor.’ 

Need I say that as I heard this 
fearful narrative, I the 
actions of the sleep-walker, and 
understood them all? , 

‘To the end! said the hollow 
voice. ‘ Confess to the end!’ 

‘The doctor who examined 
your body gave his opinion, at the 
inquest, that you had died of apo- 
plexy, caused by strong cerebral 
excitement. My evidence was to 
the effect that I believed you had 
lost a very large sum of money 
to Captain Bludyer, and that you 
had told me you were utterly un- 
able to pay it. The jury found 
their verdict accordingly, and I 
was left in undisturbed posses- 
sion of The Mere, But the memory 
of my crime haunted me as only 
such memories can haunt a crimi- 
nal, and I became s morose and 
miserable man. One thing bound 
me to life—my daughter. tubes 
Reginald Westcar ap 
the scene I thought that the ‘debt 
of honour would be satisfied if he 
married Agnes. Then Blnd- 
yer reappeared, and he told 
me that he knew that I had 
killed you. He threatened to re- 
vive the story, to exhume your 
body, and to say that Aldina 
Ringwood had told him all about 
the will, I could purchase his 
silence only by giving him my 
daughter, the heiress of The Mere. 
To this I consented.’ 

As ho said these last words, 
Mr. Maryon sunk heavily ine the 
chair. 

The figure of Geoffrey Ringwood 
placed one ghostly hand upon his 
left temple, and then passed silently 
out of the room. I started up, and 
followed the phantom along the cor- 
ridor—down the staircase—ont at 
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the front door, which still stood 
open — across the snow-covered 
lawn —into the plantation; and 
then it disappeared as strangely 
as I first had seen it; and, hardly 
knowing whether I was mad or 
dreaming, I found my way back 
to The Shallows. 


For some weeks I was ill with 
brain-fever. When I recovered 
I was told that terrible things 
had happened at The Mere. Mr. 
Maryon had been found dead in 
Sir Henry Benet’s room—an effu- 
sion of blood upon the brain, the 


doctors “said and the body of 
Colonel Bludyer had been dis- 
covered in the snow in an old dis- 
used gravel-pit not far from the 
house. 


A year afterwards I married 
Agnes Maryon; and, if all that 
I had seen and heard upon that 
3rd of February was not merely 
the invention of a fevered brain, 
the debt of honour was at’ last 
discharged, for I, the nephew of 
the murdered Geoffrey Ringwood, 
became the owner of The Mere. 
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DICKON THE DEVIL. 


By T. SHernrpan LE Fanv. 


BOUT thirty years ago I was 
selected by two rich old 
maids to visit a property in that 
part of Lancashire which lies 
near the famous forest of Pendle, 
with which Mr. Ainsworth’s ‘ Lan- 
cashire Witches’ has made us so 
pleasantly familiar. My business 
was to make partition of a small 
property, including a house and 
demesne to which they had, a 
long time before, succeeded as co- 
heiresses. 

The last forty miles of my jour- 
ney I was obliged to post, chiefly 
by cross-roads, little known, and 
less frequented, and presenting 
scenery often extremely interest- 
ing and pretty. The picturesque- 
ness of the landscape was en- 
hanced by the season, the begin- 
ning of September, at which I was 
travelling. 

I had never been in this part 
of the world before; I am told 
it is now a great deal less wild, 
end, consequently, less beauti 
ul. 

At the inn where I had stopped 


for a relay of horses and some 
dinner—for it was then past five 
o’clock—I found the host, a hale 
old fellow of five-and-sixty, as he 
told me, a man of easy and gar- 
rulous benevolence, willing to ac- 
commodate his guests with any 
amount of talk, which the slightest 
tap sufficed to set flowing, on any 
subject you pleased. 

I was curious to learn some- 
thing about Barwyke, which was 
the name of the demesne and 
house I was going to. As there 
was no inn within some miles of 
it, I had written to the steward 
to put me up there, the best way 
he could, for a night. 

The host of the ‘ Three Nuns,’ 
which was the sign under which 
he entertained wayfarers, had not 
a great deal to tell. It was 
twenty years, or more, since old 
Squire Bowes died, and no one 
had lived in the Hall ever since, 
except the gardener and his wife. 

‘Tom Wyndsour will be as old 
a@ man as myself; but he’s a bit 
taller, and not so much in flesh, 
quite,’ said the fat innkeeper. 

‘But there were stories about 
the house,’ I repeated, ‘ that, they 
said, prevented tenants from com- 
ing into it? 

‘Old wives’ tales; many years 
ago, that will be, sir; I forget 
’em; I forget ’em all. Oh yes, 
there always will be, when a house 
is left so; foolish folk will always 
be talkin’; but I han’t heard a 
word about it this twenty year.’ 

It was vain trying to pump 
him; the old landlord of the 
‘Three Nuns,’ for some reason, 
did not choose to tell tales of Bar- 
wyke Hall, if he really did, as I 
suspected, remember them. 

I paid my. reckoning, and re- 
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sumed my journey, well pleased 
with the good cheer of that old- 
world inn, but a little disap- 
pointed. 

We had been driving for more 
than an hour, when we began to 
cross a wild common; and I knew 
that, this passed, a quarter of an 
hour would bring me to the door 
of Barwyke Hall. 

The peat and furze were pretty 
soon left behind; we were again 
in the wooded scenery that I en- 
joyed so much, so entirely natural 
and pretty, and so little disturbed 
by traffic of any kind. I was 
looking from the chaise-window, 
and soon detected the object of 
which, for some time, my eye had 
been in search. Barwyke Hall 
was & large, quaint house, of that 
cage-work fashion known as ‘ black- 
and-white,’ in which the bars and 
angles of an oak framework con- 
trast, black as ebony, with the 
white plaster that overspreads 
the masonry built into its inter- 
stices. This stcep-roofed Eliza- 
bethan house stood in the midst 
of park-like grounds of no great 
extent, but rendered imposing by 
the noble stature of the old trees 
that now cast their lengthening 
shadows eastward over the sward, 
from the declining sun. 

The park-wall was grey with 
age, and in many places laden 
with ivy. Im deep grey shadow, 
that contrasted with the dim fires 
of evening reflected on the foli- 
age above it, in a gentle hollow, 
stretched a lake that looked cold 
and black, and seemed, as it were, 
to skulk from observation with a 
euilty knowledge. 

I had forgot that there was a 
lake at Barwyke; but the mo- 
ment this caught my eye, like the 
cold polish of a snake in the 
shadow, my instinct seemed to 
recognize something dangerous, 
and I knew that the lake was 
connected, I could not remember 
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how, with the story I had hear 
of this place in my boyhood. 

I drove up a grass-grown aye- 
nue, under the boughs of thesc 
noble trees, whose foliage, dyed 
in autumnal red and yellow, re- 
turned the beams of the western 
sun gorgeously. 

We drow up at the door. I got 
out, and had a good look at the 
front of the house; it was a larg:- 
and melancholy mansion, with 
signs of long neglect upon it: 
great wooden shutters, in the old 
fashion, were barred, outside, across 
the windows; grass, and even 
nettles, were growing thick on 
the courtyard, and a thin moss 
streaked the timber beams; the 
plaster was discoloured by timc 
and weather, and bore great rus- 
set and yellow stains. The gloom 
Was increased by several grand 
old trecs that crowded close about 
the house. 

I mounted the steps, and lookel 
round; the dark lake lay near 
mo now, a little to tho left. It 
was not large; it may have covert: | 
some ten or twelve acres; but it 
added to the melancholy of the 
scene. Near the centre of it was 
a small island, with two old ashi 
trecs, leaning toward each other. 
their pensive images reflectcdl 
in the stirless water. The only 
cheery influence in this scene of 
antiquity, solitude, and neglect 
was that the house and landscapc 
were warmed with the ruddy 
western beams. I knocked, ani 
my summons resounded hollow 
and ungenial in my ear; and the 
bell, from far away, returned a 
deep-mouthed and surly ring, as 
if it resented being roused from 
@ score years’ slumber. 

A light-limbed, jolly-looking old 
fellow, in a barracan jacket and 
gaiters, with a smirk of welcomc, 
and a very sharp, red nose, that 
seemed to promise good cheer, 
opened the door with a prompti- 
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tude that indicated a hospitable 
expectation of my arrival. 

There was but little light in 
the hall, and that little lost itself 
in darkness in the background. 
It was very spacious and lofty, 
with a gallery running round it, 
which, when the door was open, 
was visible at two or three points. 
Almost in the dark my new ac- 
quaintance led me across this wide 
hall into the room destined for 
my reception. It was spacious, 
and wainscoted up to the ceiling. 
The furniture of this capacious 
chamber was old-fashioned and 
clumsy. There were curtains still 
to the windows, and a piece of 
Turkey carpet lay upon the floor; 
those windows were two in num- 
ber, looking out, through the 
trunks of the trees close to the 
house, upon the lake. It needed 
all the fire, and all the pleasant 
associations of my entertainer’s 
red nose, to light up this melan- 
choly chamber. <A door at its 
farther end admitted to the room 
that was prepared for my sleeping 
apartment. It was wainscoted, 
like the other. It had a four- 
post bed, with heavy tapestry 
curtains, and in other respects 
was furnished in the same old- 
world and ponderous style as the 
other room. Its window, like 
those of that apartment, looked 
out upon the lake. 

Sombre and sad as these rooms 
were, they were yet scrupulously 
clean. I had nothing to com- 
plain of; but the effect was rather 
dispiriting. Having given some 
directions about supper—a_plea- 
sant incident to look forward to— 
and made a rapid toilet, I called 
on my friend with the gaiters and 
red nose (Tom Wyndsour), whose 
occupation was that of a ‘ bailiff,’ 
or under-steward, of the property, 
to accompany me, as we had still 
an hour or so of sun and twilight, 
in a walk over the grounds, 
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It was a sweet autumn eveu- 
ing, and my guide, a hardy old 
fellow, strode at a pace that 
tasked me to keep up with. 

Among clumps of trees at the 
northern boundary of the demesne 
we lighted upon the little an- 
tique parish church. I was looking 
down upon it, from an eminence, 
and the park-wall interposed ; but 
a little way down was a stile 
affording access to the road, and 
by this we approached the iron 
gate of the churchyard. I saw the 
church door open; the sexton was 
replacing his pick, shovel, and 
spade, with which he had just 
been digging a grave in the church- 
yard, in their little repository un- 
der the stone stair of the tower. 
He was a polite, shrewd little 
hunchback, who was very happy 
to show me over the church. 
Among the monuments was one 
that interested me; it was erected 
to commemorate the very Squire 
Bowes from whom my two old 
maids had inherited the house 
and estate of Barwyke. It spoke 
of him in terms of grandiloquent 
eulogy, and informed the Chris- 
tian reader that he had died, in 
the bosom of the Church of Eng- 
land, at the age of seventy-one. 

I read this inscription by thie 
parting beams of the setting sun, 
which disappeared behind the 
horizon just as we passed out 
from under the porch. 

‘Twenty years since the Squire 
died,’ said I, reflecting, as I loiterc: 
still in the churchyard. 

‘Ay, sir; ’twill be twenty year 
the ninth o’ last month.’ 

‘And a very good old gentle- 
man ?” 

‘Good-natured enough, and an 
easy gentleman he was, sir; I don't 
think while he lived he ever hurt 
a fly,’ acquiesced Tom Wynd- 
sour. ‘It ain’t always easy sayin’ 
what’s in ’em, though, and what 
they may take or tum to after- 
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wards; and some o’ thom sort, I 
think, goes mad.’ 

‘You don’t think he was out of 
his mind ? I asked. 

‘He? La! no; not he, sir; a 
bit lazy, mayhap, like other old 
fellows; but a knew devilish well 
what he was about.’ 

Tom Wyndsour’s account was a 
little enigmatical; but, like old 
Squire Bowes, I was ‘a bit lazy’ 
that evening, and asked no mofc 
questions about him. 

We got over the stile upon the 
narrow road that skirts the church- 
yard. It is overhung by elms 
more than a hundred years old, 
and in the twilight, which now 
prevailed, was growing very dark. 
As side-by-side we walked along 
this road, hemmed in by two loose 
stone-like walls, something run- 
ning toward us in a zig-zag line 
passed us at a wild pace, with a 
sound like a frightened laugh or 
a shudder, and I saw, as it passed, 
that it wasa human figure. Imay 
confess, now, that I was a little 
startled. The dress of this figure 
was, in part, white: I know I mis- 
took it at first for a white horse 
coming down the road at a gallop. 
Tom Wyndsour turned about and 
looked after the retreating figure. 

‘He'll be on his travels to-night,’ 
he said, in a low tone. ‘Easy 
served with a bed, that lad be; 
six foot o’ dry peat or heath, or 
a nook in a dry ditch. That lad 
hasn’t slept once in a house this 
twenty year, and never will while 
grass grows.’ 

‘Is he mad ?’ I asked. 

‘Something that way, sir; le’s 
an idiot, an awpy; we call him 
‘‘Dickon the devil,” because the 
devil’s almost the only word that’s 
ever in his mouth.’ 

It struck me that this idiot was 
in some way connected with the 
story of old Squire Bowes. 

‘Queer things are told of him, 
I dare say ?’ I suggested. 


‘More or less, sir; more or less. 
Queer stories, some.’ 

‘Twenty years since he slept in 
a house? That’s about the time 
the Squire died,’ I continued. 

‘So it will be, sir; not very 
long after.’ 

‘You must tell me all about 
that, Tom, to-night, when I can 
hear it comfortably, after supper.’ 

Tom did not seem to like my 
invitation; and looking straight 
before him as we trudged on, he 
said, 

‘You see, sir, the house has 
been quiet, and nout’s been troubl- 
ing folk inside the walls or out, all 
round the woods of Barwyke, this 
ten year, or more; and my old 
woman, down there, is clear against 
talking about such matters, and 
thinks it best—and so do I—to lect 
sleepin’ dogs be.’ 

He dropped his voice towards 
the close of the sentence, and 
nodded significantly. 

We soon reached a point where 
he unlocked a wicket in the park 
wall, by which we entered the 
grounds of Barwyke once more. 

The twilight deepening over tlic 
landscape, the huge and solemn 
trees, and the distant outline of 
the haunted house, exercised 2 
sombre influence on me, which, 
together with the fatigue of a day 
of travel, and the brisk walk we 
had had, disinclined me to inter- 
rupt the silence in which my com- 
panion now indulged. 

A certain air of comparative 
comfort, on our arrival, in great 
measure dissipated the gloom that 
was stealing over me. Although 
it was by no means a cold night, 
I was very glad to sec some wood 
blazing in the grate; and a pair of 
candles aiding the light of the fire, 
made the room look cheerful. <A 
small table, with a very whitc 
cloth, and preparations for supper. 
was also a very agrecable object. 

[ should have liked very well, 
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under these influences, to have 
listened to Tom Wyndsour’s story ; 
hut after supper I grew too sleepy 
to attempt to lead him to the sub- 
ject; and after yawning for a time, 
I found there was no use in con- 
tending against my drowsiness, so 
I betook myself to my bedroom, 
and by ten o’clock was fast 
asleep. 

What interruption I experienced 
that night I shall tell you pre- 
sently. It was not much, but it 
was very odd. 

By next night I had completed 
my work at Barwyke. From early 
morning till then I was so inces- 
santly occupied and hard-worked, 
that I had no time to think over 
the singular occurrence to which 
I have just referred. Behold me, 
however, at length once more 
seated at my little supper-table, 
having ended a comfortable meal. 
It had been a sultry day, and I 
had thrown one of the large win- 
<dlows up as high as it would go. 
I was sitting near it, with my 
brandy and water at my elbow, 
looking out into the dark. There 
was no moon, and the trees that 
are grouped about the house make 
the darkness round it supernatu- 
rally profound on such nights. 

‘Tom,’ said I, so soon as the 
jug of hot punch I had supplied 
him with began to exercise its 
genial and communicative influ- 
ence; ‘you must tell me who 
heside your wife and you and 
inyself sicpt in the house last 
night.’ 

Tom, sitting near the door, set 
down his tumbler, and looked at 
me askance, while you might count 
seven, without speaking a word. 

‘Who else slept in the house? 
he repeated, very deliberately. ‘Not 
a living soul, sir;? and he looked 
hard at me, still evidently expect- 
ing something more. 

‘That ts very odd,’ I said, re- 
‘nrning his stare, and feeling really 


a little odd. ‘ You are sure you 
were not in my room last night ? 

‘Not till I came to call you, sir, 
this morning ; I can make oath of 
that.’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘ there was some 
one there, J can make oath of that. 
I was so tired I could not make 
up my mind to get up; but I was 
waked by a sound that I thought 
was some one flinging down the 
two tin boxes in which my papers 
were locked up violently on the 
floor. I heard a slow step on the 
ground, and there was light in 
the room, although I remembered 
having put out my candle. I 
thought it must have been yon, 
who had come in for my clothes, 
and upset the boxes by accident. 
Whoever it was, he went out, and 
the light with him. I was about 
to settle again, when, the curtain 
being a little open at the foot of 
the bed, I saw a light on the wall 
opposite; such as a candle from 
outside would cast if the door 
were very cautiously opening. I 
started up in the bed, drew the 
side curtain, and saw that the 
door twas opening, and admitting 
light from outside. It is close, 
you know, to the head of the bed. 
A hand was holding on the edge 
of the door and pushing it open ; 
not a bit like yours; a very singu- 
lar hand. Let me look at yours.’ 

He extended it for my inspec- 
tion. 

‘Oh no; there’s nothing wrong 
with your hand. This was diffe- 
rently shaped; fatter; and the 
middle finger was stunted, and 
shorter than the rest, looking as 
if it had once been broken, and 
the nail was crooked like a claw. 
I called out, “ Who's there?” and 
the light and the hand were with- 
drawn, and I saw and heard no 
more of my visitor.’ 

‘So sure as you're 8, living man, 
that was him!’ exclaimed Tom 
Wyndsour, his. very nose growing 
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pale, and his ecycs almost starting 
out of his head. 

‘Who? I asked. 

‘Old Squire Bowes; ’twas his 
hand you saw; the Lord a’ mercy 
on us! answered Tom. ‘The 
broken finger, and the nail bent 
like a hoop. Well for you, sir, he 
<lidn’t come back when you called, 
that time. You came here about 
them Miss Dymock’s business, and 
he never meant they should have 
a foot o’ ground in Barwyke; and 
he was making a will to give it 
away quite different, when death 
took him short. He never was 
uncivil to no one; but he couldn’t 
abide them ladies. My mind 
misgave me when I heard ’twas 
about their business you wero 
coming; and now you see how it 
is; he'll be at his old tricks 
again!’ 

With some pressure, and a little 
more punch, I induced Tom Wynd- 
sour to explain his mysterious 
allusions by recounting the oc- 
currences which followed the old 
Squire’s death. 

‘Squire Bowes of Barwyke died 
without making a will, as you 
know,’ said Tom. ‘And all the 
folk round were sorry; that is to 
say, sir, as sorry as folk will be 
for an old man that has seen a 
long tale of years, and has no 
right to grumble that death has 
knocked an hour too soon at his 
<loor. The Squire was well liked ; 
he was never in a passion, or said 
a hard word; and he would not 
hurt a fly; and that made what 
happened after his decease the 
more surprising. 

‘ The first thing those ladies did, 
when they got the property, was 
to buy stock for the park. 

‘It was not wise, in any case, to 
graze the land on their own ac- 
count. But they little knew all 
they had to contend with. 

‘Before long something went 
wrong with the cattle; first one, 


and then another, took sick and 
died, and so on, till the loss be- 
gan to grow heavy. Then, queer 
stories, little by little, began to 
be told. It was said, first by 
one, then by another, that Squire 
Bowes was seen, about evening 
time, walking, just as he used to 
do when he was alive, among the 
old trees, leaning on his stick; 
and, sometimes, when he came up 
with the cattle, he would stop and 
lay his hand kindly like on the 
back of one of them; and that 
oné was sure to fall sick next day, 
and die soon after. 

‘No one ever met him in the park, 
or in the woods, or ever saw him, 
except a good distance off. But they 
knew his gait and his figure well, 
and the clothes he used to wear; 
and they could tell the beast he 
laid his hand on by its colour— 
white, dun, or black; and that beast 
was sure to sicken and die. The 
neighbours grew shy of taking the 
path over the park; and no one 
liked to walk in the woods, or 
come inside the bounds of Bar- 
wyke; and the cattle went on 
sickening and dying, as before. 

‘At that time there was onc 
Thomas Pyke; he had been a 
groom to the old Squire; and he 
was in care of the place, and was 
the only one that used to sleep in 
the house. 

‘Tom was vexed, hearing these 
storics; which he did not believe 
the half on ’em; and more espe- 
cial as he could not get man or 
boy to herd the cattle; all being 
afeared. So he wrote to Matlock, 
in Derbyshire, for his brother, 
Richard Pyke, a clever lad, and 
one that knew nout o’ the story 
of the old Squire walking. 

‘ Dick came; and the cattle was 
better; folk said they could still 
sce the old Squire, sometimes, 
walking, as before, in openings of 
the wood, with his stick in his 
hand; but he was shy of coming 
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nigh the cattle, whatever his rea- 
son might be, since Dickon Pyke 
came; and he used to stand a 
long bit off, looking at them, with 
_ no more stir in him than a trunk 
o’ one of the old trecs, for an 
hour at a time, till the shape 
melted away, little by little, like 
the smoke of a fire that burns out. 

‘Tom Pyke and his_ brother 
Dickon, being the only living 
souls in the house, lay in the 
big bed in the servants’ room, 
the house being fast barred and 
locked, one night in November. 

‘Tom was lying next the 
wall, and, he told me, as wide 
awake as ever he was at noonday. 
His brother Dickon lay outside, 
and was sound aslecp. 

‘Well, as Tom lay thinking, 
with his eyes turned toward the 
door, it opens slowly, and who 
should come in but old Squire 
Bowes, his face lookin’ as dead 
as he was in his coffin. 

‘Tom’s very breath left his 
body; he could not take his eyes 
off him; and he felt the hair 
rising up on his head. 

‘The Squire came to the side 
of the bed, and put his arms under 
Dickon, and lifted the boy—in a 
dead sleep all the time—-and car- 
ried him out so, at the door. 

‘Such was the appearance, to 
Tom Pyke’s cyes, and he was ready 
to swear to it, anywhere. 

‘When this happened, the light, 
wherever it came from, all on a 
sudden went out, and ‘Tom could 
not sce his own hand before him. 

‘More dead than alive, he lay 
till daylight. 

‘Sure enough his brother Dickon 
was gone. No sign of him could 
he discover about the house; and 
with some trouble he got a 
couple of the neighbours to help 


him to search the woods and 
grounds. Not a sign of him any- 
where. 


‘At last one of them thought 


of tho island in the lake; the 
littlo boat was moored to the old 
post at the waters edge. In 
they got, though with small hepe 
of finding him there. Find him, 
nevertheless, they did, sitting under 
the big ash tree, quite out of his 
wits; and to all their questions he 
answered nothing but one cry— 
“‘ Bowes, the devil! See him: see 
him; Bowes, the devil!” An idiot 
they found him; and so he will 
be till God sets all things right. 
No one could ever get him tosleep 
under roof-tree more. He wan- 
ders from house to house while 
daylight lasts; and no one cars 
to lock the harmless creature in 
the workhouse. And folk would 
rather not meet him after night- 
fall, for they think where he !s 
there may be worse things near.’ 

A silence followed Tom’s story. 
He and I were alone in that large 
room ; I was sitting near tlie open 
window, looking intothe dark niglit 
air. I fancied I saw somethin: 
white move across it; and T heard 
a sound like low talking, that 
swelled into a discordant shriek— 
‘Hoo-00-00! Bowes, the devil! 
Over your shoulder. Hoo-oo-on' 
ha! ha! ha! TI started up, avd 
saw, by the light of the candle 
with which Tom strode to th: 
window, the wild eyes and blichted 
face of the idiot, as, with a sud- 
den change of mood, he drew o7, 
whispering and tittering to him- 
self, and holding up his long 
fingers, and looking at them as 
if they were lighted at the tips 
like a ‘hand of glory.’ 

Tom pulled down the window. 
The story and its epilogue were 
over. I confess I was rather glad 
when I heard the sound of the 
horses’ hoofs on the court-vard, 
a few minutes later; and still 
gladder when, having bidden Ton 
a kind farewell, I had ict the 
neglected house of Barwyke a mi 
behind me. 
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